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“Ladies and gentlemen ... I am 
sorry to have had to call yet another 
meeting of the BEd examination 
committee, but you will recall that, 


at our last meeting, we managed to 
compose 19 questions but could not 
agree about tne last question for this 


year's BEd final examination paper. 
We decided, therefore, to reconvene 
and finish setting the paper so that it 
can go to the printer's well before 
finals take place. Several colleagues 
have sent in suggestions, so it ought 
not to take us too long to agree the 
| wording of the twentieth question." 

“Excuse me Mr Chairman, but 
does the last question on the paper 
have to be on any particular topic? 
Only I’m rather concerned that we 
haven't had too many questions on 
infant method in the BEd this 
year." 

“No Miss Ashcroft, this is an in- 
terdisciplinary paper so the ques- 
tions can be in any field. Let's start 
by considering some of the written 
suggestions sent in by various tutors. 
The first one [ have is from Mr 
Jenkins and the psychology staff, 
and it simply says, 'Compare Brun- 
er and Piaget'. Any comment on that 
proposal?’* 

“Mr Chairman, don’t 1 recall a 
similar question in last year’s 
paper?" 


“Let me just check that Mr Bat- 
tersby, I have last year’s paper here 
somewhere. Ah, yes there is 
perhaps a teeny bit of overlap. Last 

S rar we said Compare Piaget and 
runer.’ Is that too close?" 

“Could we ask the question in a 
more rigorous form, Mr Chairman, 
like 'Compare and contrast Piaget 
and Bruner'?” 

"Well 1 think we may have to 
drop your question altogether, Mr 
Jenkins. Perhaps we could consider 
the proposal from the sociology 
staff. Yes, Miss Ashcroft." 

“I wonder if we could look at my 
infant method question first on the 
use of scissors and glue in project 
work. We’ve done qute a lot of 
sticking and gluing this term, and 
we do seem to be short of practical 
questions.” 

“Mr Chairman, do we have to 
continue to insult the intelligence of 
our BEd finals candidates by asking 
bloody stupid questions like ‘Discuss 
the place of scissors in topic work?' 
I'm sick of all this folksy unscientific 
claptrap in the infant method 
course. In- last year's finals papers 
one of Miss Ashcroft's students 
wrote that Piaget played inside right 
for Racing Club de Paris and that 
Bruner was a brand of tobacco." 
“Now please, Mr Jenkins, you 



Ted Wragg 

must not feel bitter simply because 
we have turned down your psychol- 
ogy question. I have the highest 
regard for the very practical orienta- 
tion of Miss Ashcroft's excellent in- 
fant method course. I am sure, 
however, that you could boost its 
image considerably; Miss Ashcroft, if 
you were to devise a number of 
more precise scientific terms, such 
as “scissorology” or “gluecosity”. 
Let us take tne sociology proposal 
next. Perhaps you would De kind 
enough to read out your sociology 
question, Mr Wildbender, it is rather 
long." 


“Certainly Mr Chairman, The 
sociology staff offer the following 
either/or question: Either ‘Describe 
how capitalism has basically des- 
troyed educational opportunities for 
the struggling working masses, how 
giant multinational conglomerates 
have viciously butchered the educa- 
tional system, and basically imposed 
the worthless values uf the basically 
imperialistic war-muchitic of the 
bourgeoisie, and locked it basically 
into a perpetual class struggle, mak- 
ing special reference to outstanding 
thinkers like Grainsci, Althusser and 
Marcuse, and basicaily mentioning 
as many Marxist sociologists as 
possible in the time available,' or 

“Just a minute Mr Wildbender, I 
do think your question is a trifle 
Ions and snows just a touch of, how 
shall I put it, well, bias. Yes Miss 
Ashcroft, what is it now?" 

“Mr Chairman, in view of our 
difficulties finding this last question, 
could we look at my alternative, 
proposal: ‘Explain why Gloy is better 
than Sellotape for sticking children’s 
paintings on a wall frieze’?" 

“I'm sorry Miss Ashcroft, we still 
have a question from the philosophy 
tutors to consider. Can I check first 
Mr Saunders, whether anything is 
missing, because I know the philoso- 


phy titaff like to setfairM^T] 
bons but in the parer yoTJft 
me U simply says 'Children 

fion?" m,S,aJdt ^ e rest of 

.i S hairman - ‘hat isindtd 

the full version, and, I should^ 

out, it does raise several absofiS 
fundamental empirical, teleoloSS 
and indeed even eschatffl 
issues.” 

“Look, ladles and gentlemen,* 
are not gome to resolve this aZ 
lent very easily, and in any £[ 
feel myself the contemporary aim! 
luinul issues dimension is na®, 
from the whole interdiscipSJ 
paper, so I suggest the foftoJ 
compromise question: 'Discos* £ 
contribution of Piagetian 
theory and Marcuse’s New Left*! 
of totalitarianism to our uhdentiii 
ing of empirical studies of Ufa. 
rolls, redeployment, multicH 
education, personal, social, nucg 
and health education, peace sfak 
14-18 pre-vocational MSC sdiem 
youth unemployment and 
examining at 16-plus’. 

“You can put your hand dm, 
Miss Ashcroft, I haven't » 
finished yet: ‘On completing^ 
paper candidates should cut itiitni 
diamond shape and glue it neaft« > 
to the examination room wall 1 ; 1 
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Dissolving 
the wall 
of words 

“On reading and writing all tile evi- 
dence is in - there’s no need for 
mpre research on how children learn 

Frank Smith, of Understanding 
Refuting fame, was over from Cana- 
da, where he is professor of lan- 
guage in education at the University 
of Victoria, this week, He had come 
to - talk to advisers, lecturers and : 
teachers at the London Institute of 
Education and the ILEA 4 primary 
language centre about his latest 
work. 

He. gets a warm, though slightly 
guarded, welcome here. His books 
pit reading and writing persuasively, 
and with many academic footnotes, 
propagate views about learning to 
read and write which many primary 
and' English teachers have reached 
intuitively long 'since. But : they 
sometimes rathpr fecl.tbat 1 he takes 
a lot of . credit for reinventing the ■ 
-wheel, •• • 

Briefly, he believes that children - 
'learn to read ■ by reading; and • to 
write by , reading, writing and: talk- 
ing. He maintains that all the ‘prog- 
rammes and schemes designed to 
teach children the skills and sub- 
skills of literacy are a waste of-iime.;. 

"All the programmes used in the 
last 25 years have been a spectacular 
failure - there is no evidence they 
..work at. a|l r But wc have Iqts of 
evidence .that children learn, to read 

Uil.Lll.i . . 



; Frank Smith: ^No need for store research” 

■ What he is interested in is “col- , edi 
laboraiive learning" - children and fan 
• adults learning , together in a coop- : - t, 
erative . way.' “At the moment' the 
teachers only collaborate with chib •. i 
dren who are . ddlng well - the uJ 
others get put in an aversive situa- 
lion as Tailurea;.tpld they’ve got four st0 
out of fen again." 

He says he has become, .in- jng 
creasingly excited by the prospect: of. "ct 
microcomputers changing education. ' ■ wp 


educational .packages: “Dull prog- 
rams guaranteed to get trivial results 
- the problem is tnat children love 
them. . 

But networked computers could 
be a fantastic tool for children and 
teachers to collaborate on writing 
stories and plays and poetry. Chil- 
dren frotn otner schools even speak- 
ing other languages, can Join in: 
"computers dissolve the walls'*. He's 
worried, that teachers, afraid of c6m- 


KJ ' ■■ 


Plfl 


*. -.Now he reckons that the teaching • 
of rejading and iwriiing is no problem 
provided politicians and admtith-:.! 
.trators and teachers and oarerits re*. 


v nnH Write. UHlhniit sUrurhire nn'r! .. miviwumpuii^e vmngiiw WUCHUUii. wuiiicd thut teacherS,fifraidof cdlfl- 

pot Alto art and^rputere^ -areV-handina- them over fo 

Ire redcons'thM : ^are writeni to- 


lv^. young 1 writers cpn- ■ ,■ stead of handing, them to children 
ivwhtd Ideas and over and learning alongaide them. • . 
Btems like Spelling and 


\he says:! 
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are being used to deliver traditional 

Not another 


Honey's 
bad for the 
digestion 

There was some spluttering over the 
port last Friday at St Edmund Hall, 
Oxford. It was caused by our old 
friend Professor John Honey, who 
twee again went over the top. Cal- 
led on to give a gentle, after-dinner 
speech on “Freedom in Education" 
at the Dicey Trust conference, the 
Professor launched into a full-, 
blooded attack on the state system 
its truancy, its drugs, its Brian Tyi- 
er, its 50 per cent (sic) of school 
leavers witbdut a worthwhile qual- 
ification. ... 

The cheeks of even the most 
right-wing of this predominantly 
right-wing audience were burning by 
the end (one decided to give up. 
drink his third glass of port and 
slide gently off his chair). The trou- 
ble was, they may have been beliov- 
era in standards and law V ordor, 
but a lot of them were from state 
schools and didn’t like having their 
life and work rubbished. 

Lord Beloff, chairman of the 
trust, thanked the speaker in a suit- 
ably backhand way (“One thing one 

No 94 rSTKiEEf 


Monday? He tells them: Go back 
and talk to the children, about it.” 
.weird male mad . scientist will do 
little to Improve the image bf scieiv- 
• ce in the minds of pupils Henry 

Smith, 1 Holland Park’s head of stieft- 
Ce. tpld pell and Hyman,, publishers 


doesn’t want in an aftafei 
speaker is new IdeaB") and t hc» 
ference spent the whole of tbr'M 


director of the Independent Scitfi 
Information Service, and Adjat 
Lester QC, the human rights hmftj 


- who both told independent sons 
squnrely they should stop fctq 
snooty and start doing more fa b 
rest of society. Yes, yes, thq a 
cried, clap clap, quite. rigSt' 
One thing thBt aroused Midlym 
support was a voucher schemv*- 
spite enthusiastic lobbying by Hp 
Marjorie Seldon of FEVER lot 
and her husband Arthur, ediWfl 
the Journal of Ecoitomk- Am* 
Either irrelevant or {IMnvC, 
to be the general view. 
got a bit tetchy after two wvMj 
Indifference fo hb. wonwr-wM 
and started bartacWnj^.ipe»?* J 

Hon Frank Fisher (former 
Wellington College): 
mve state schools more conra? 
tlieir budgets." • 

Seldon (heckling); “Naive. 

Hon FFtpaln^'. ^UijWlg: 
your say In a < 

ed it with ( 

school heads to Bcri^ ^t 
didn’t find it naNe." t 
Seldon jwith cor tempO: 

Hon Fr (loniwnljW f 
forward looking L, 



style ' imad J ‘«3entlk - wit 
.ventionql drawings and 
had teachers , at Hollar 


Across 

,t-A nut-ewe? (7) 

. 5 Arrived with nothing 
but.J.Mrviflf {51 •; 

S Trial frorij whWi ihc 


« w./«r, ixMicy;- mat so many of the cartoon charac- , * « If 

Mx' RlChafd Turner. essistant j£$W* 

olland Park pom- sccrdtaw of the* Association, for SCi- ' IS S^. 0U ‘ aBcr 8 ( 4 > 

I ft. bursting, with inti ■’ RrinrofiiSM .V Wnfkli- .llQictteri of medical 


-r." TiT’ ' - ... .puoiisners 

. £ tan»te»looMag «ew»^ tw|hoo(t are^^rt '* “otb 


18 A cohne bI Oxford W 

21 Object when a lip U 
offered? (3) 

22 The present perfect" 
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busfncq (6) 
HcapIiaJ lctts(<1). 


24 f u)l togelher on Bn Mh 

. tree (5) . ' . 

25 Commonly done (7) 
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Job chances 
for qualified 
17- year-olds 
cut by YTS 


by Mark Jackson 


Nearly 100.000 pupils at schools and 
colleges will lose the chance of a 
place on the Youth Training Scheme 
and may mar their job prosp^ts by 
slaying on to get vocational quaf- 
iSratlons. This is the result of a 
hove by the Manpower Services 
Cbmraission which will stop many 
iaiptovers - including some of Bn- 
Wn's largest - from taking them on. 
The commission has persuaded 
many employers to fill all their 
vacancies for school-leavers through 
the Yoiith Training Scheme. Tne 
incentive is that the fiime can claim 
the Government grants for all their 
recruits if they take on enough extra 
trainees. 

,Now the commission has told its 
ttea offices not to let 17-year-olds 
accepted under the scheme if 
Wy have completed a vocational 
ctjUne while at school or college. 
IfW means that employers will lose 
« chance of drawing the grant for 
jobs concerned if they take them 

Q0i, • ■ 

thought that at least half of 
• ■ lX car '°^ s ^ ue 10 fo^ve this 
)“f will have taken a vocational 
of sortie kind, either instead 
« w in addition to academic qual- 
%UDns. More than 80,000 of tnem 
..wl lave taken Royal Society of 
Art*. Stage One courses. Bnd the 
MSC, ruling is especially likely 
» Nt .the' mpny thousands of girls 
hike the tyaeitfriting qualinca- 
because they know that em- 
Ptoyere value It. . 

^MSC headquarters could not say 
Week whether the City and 
Y*® 8 similar .vocational prepa- 


ration courses - which the Educa- 
tion Secretary has just announced 
will be accredited as the new 17-plus 
certificate - will be treated as dis- 
qualification for the YTS. “We are 
leaving it to the discretion of our 
area managers to decide what is a 
course which prepares pupils for an 
occupation”, a spokesman said. 

But it is understood that the gui- 
dance sent to the managers gives 
City and Guilds and RSA awards as 
examples of vocational courses, and 
says that GCE and CSE are 
academic awards which do not come 
under the ban. 

This is despite the fact that some 
O and A levels In craft, design, and 
technology subjects are treated by 
many employers as vocational qual- 
ifications..' ... 

Nq wamihg of the rule or.: its 


possible effects has been given to 
schools 'or cpUeges by the MSC or 
the Department of Education and 


Science, although careers depart- 
ments in some places are being told 


of it by the local MSC officials. 

MSC headquarters say that it Is 
purely an administrative measure, 
taken to ensure that the number of 
17-yoar-olds coming into the YTS 
this yoar does not overstretch the 
budget for the scheme. 

But Mr Ray HureL. secretary of 
the InstitutO'-of- Careers Officers, 
said: “The commission does not 
seem to have though: out the im- 
plications of this rule . . . When the 
news gets around it is bound to act 
as a further disincentive to youngs- 
ters to stay on’’. 

The new 17-plus, page 10 
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Making light of intraration at Sonnlng Common prim- 
ary school, Oxfordshire, where Increasing numbers of 
severely handicapped children are being absorbed Into 
the school in line with the 1981 Education Act which 
comes into force today. 


But many local authorities remain In the dark ages of 
segregation according to one report (page 4) and Mary 
Wamock, whose committee of inquiry led to these 


reforms In special education, has now had second 
thoughts .about Integration and special needs (page 15). 


County wins assault case 


Assaults on teachers can now be 
dealt with quickly and effectively 
under a new law, according to Lin- 
colnshire County Council which has 
just set a -legal precedent. 


*yiY <boi 





by Sarah Beyliss 

Its legal department has success- 
fully prosecuted a mother and 
grandmother who abused arid 
assaulted a teacher. This action was 
taken under the 1982 Local Govern- ! 
. ment (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act 
which came into. effect- last autumn. ; 
; The. reap is believed to be the first, 
'. concluded tinder Section" 40 of- the . 
Act, which rti tikes it a. criminal. off- 
ence to cause, a nuisance of disturb- 
ance oh school . premises. ‘The two 
women.- who - pleaded - guilty, were - 
ordered to pay a. total of £60 . 


a total of £70 in fines. ; . 

• The Act gives local authorities the 
power to' prosecute Individuals -for 
criminal trespass. Previously, the 
_ onus. fell on. -the local police, or 
'more ’commonly the individual 
teacher backed by thqjr trade union 
or professional association, to bring 
a prosecution of . common assault . 

. Mr Graham Clayton, solicitor for 
the National Union of Teachers, 
said: “We are delighted that- Lin- 


colnshire saw fit to take steps under 
' the new legislation. The tact that 
the court was prepared to award 
compensation for distress in a Sec- 
; ition 40 case is also very good news.” 
. The incident which led to the case 
' arose (luring a netball . class at . the 


-MyJe Cross Middle School in Lin- 
coln. According |o Mr Walker a girl 
pupil, aged 9, kicked another child 


for no reason and the teacher repri- ■ 
minded her with . ‘ a "moderate 
smack” The girl then rah. home. 

. She returned with her mother and 


n -UK rrrTr,™T.T.i 


assaulted the female teacher In front 
of Ihc cIbss of children aged nine to 

u: ' 

The teacher sought sanctuary m 
the school building but both 
assailants followed ner and con- 
tinued to be abusive. 

The compensation was awarded 
for distress after the prosecution had 
contended that the incident was 
bound to diminish the teacher’s pro- 
fessional confidence. 



; Whitehall 

Adicaj pjan (q -pj a computer 
school cloakroom is today 
ft^itehair 6 un ^ er consideration' 

M%i ne S r ^ cros . are the brainchild 

§ ' ^rui businessperson of. the. 

i:TOy> ; contain . much of the 

P"ts ife ' 


I II IS W 1 I K 


super micros 


The machines all part of the thority three quarters for every 
prilnarr 1483 series, can in a split machine that is put in a girb cloak: 


Aprilnarr 1483 series, can in a split 
second clean a teacher's shoes and 
write Basic graffiti, and, in Just 
under an hour, work out a school 
caretaker’s overtime. pay. 

- TUo nn.urnm.flt i« fldHin UUdOr- 


schemp was' condemned this 

week by Mr Scot Thoniias. |n« 

’ * _ » .L . .Un In Duntl 


ider an hour work out a senooj ^ SS^ai itri Resfet 

iretaker’s. overtime, pay. .. ; . • , Knowledge Pridng 

The Government is again under- .g-gg Knowledge mang 

.tn tu 1 no tn oav ha f to- Out .Teacncts. . , 


stood to be, willing, to pay half to: 
wards every machine purchased, artd 
the Inner Londoi) Education Au- ;• 


David Lister 


by Richard 
Headteachers’ jobs are at risk in 
several parts of the country because 
they have become involved in extra- 
marital affairs, it was revealed this 
week. 

Mr Rowland Browne,' legal 
secretory to the 3,000-strong Secon- 
dary Heads Association, said: “If 
unfaithfulness is alleged, heads in 
some arans can still expect to be 
asked. to resign.” 

He told a, Special working parly at 


Garner 

SHA’s annual conference at Lough- 1 
borough University that the associa- 
tion was dealing with several such 
cases. 

He added: “1 think standnjds are 
changing. Bui I can say - that the 
suggestion by some governing 
bodies that the head ought to do the 
decent thing and. resign is . still . a 
widely accepted attitude.” The asso- 
ciation was telling members in such, 
a position “not to give in”. 


Heads training '• 

A £2m plan for the training of 
heads was unveiled this week, at 

the Secondary -Heads. Association 

conference ■ ■■ * 


Hilary Wilcc looks at educaiion 
in the holiday bland of Jersey^ 
(right) scene pf this year’s NUT 
conference whieh N alBO • 


.'■■■ •Nr-'’* i, y» 

■ wi- -,.v . .. ■' 
'<£**.•*«* ^ 



Arts/8ooks 

Hugh David lobks at the state of 
play in modern language 
textbook publtsbiog; the 

of history: 


Icfflffl ^ffr!Tnnrn 


hJsiorianS; Ann Jones on work 
experience schemes; Richard 
Brain and .David Swectman on 
pbeliy; literary competition. 
Prirtiarysclepre ir^tWkr 

'.W.’ !■ 19-22, 35-36 


Resources/ 

Software/Media 

Brian Hill on (he. challenge of 
sntellitc broadcasting for 
language teachers; Royslon 
Sell man reviews computer 
programs for physics and Mike 
Thome looks al primary school 
software. Bob Cau'erall reviews 
an Open University IV series on 
the -iltird World. 


broadcasting 

A iouk at Channel 4's . 
educational output; children's 
dtoma'and schools broadcasting 


Geography: Tho G, A. 
Conference programme, 16—19 
Project developments, attitudes 
and values towards sex bias, . 
multi-cultural teaching, 
mathematics and maps, plus 
fieldwork in France and reviews 
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E aster puls the touching profession on [lie- 
national stage. Next week, [lie three largest 
teachers' unions hold (heir annual confer- 
ences. They follow hot on the heels of the 
Secondary Heads Association which has just 
finished its annual meeting. Next month, the 
National Association uf Head Teachers has its 
pennyworth. 

The publicity which each of these conferences 
obtains in (he national press will reflect many of 
the current facts and fictions about the state of 
the schools, the public attitude towards white 
collar unions, the sense and nonsense spoken by 
delegates, the stereotypes beloved of hard-pressed 
reporters and (heir editors. It would he nice to 
feel that (he gren( British public is waiting, 
earnestly, for enlightenment at the hands nf the: 
NUT, the NAS/UWT or AMMA. Unfortunately,, 
what (he great British public reads and Eieiirs will 
he muffled by the media filters which stand 
between the delegates ut the rostrum and the 
citizens by the fireside. 

I There is one thing which puzzles members of 
the public: why do there need to be so many 
different teachers’ unions? Do they all have sepa- 
rate identities? Can these indcntitics be sus- 
tained? Do the differences which they institu- 
tionalize make sense to the public at large, or arc 
they just seen as a manifestation of the perversi- 
ties which are expected of t ratio unions and 
professional associations? 

Anyone who lias kept an eye on the education- 
al scene for any length of time will know that the I 
multiplicity of teaclicis' unions hns its roots in 
( history and that there are territorial divisions 
within the field of education which unions exist to 
defend. The National Union of Teachers is by far 
the largest general union, with members working 
at all levels within the system. From time to time*. 

- particularly around the annual conference - it is ' 
customary to make appeals for unity. In his 
address on the state of the union to the NUT in 
Jersey next week, no doubt Mr Fred Jarvis will 
emphasize that there are no professional or 
ideological reasons why teachers should not come 


together within n single union to muster their 
collective strength in (heir continuing dialogue 
with the Department of Education and Science. 

Present divisions play directly into the hands of 
the Secretary of State, or rather, successive Secre- 
taries of State, who have for some years now 
exploited the divisions among the teachers' assoc- 
iations to play one group riff against another. Of 
course there arc genuine differences of interest 
represented by some of the separate associations. 
Joining together in a larger umbrella organization 
would not eliminate these differences. Head 
teachers, for example, have their own view of 
long-running arguments about school meals super- 
vision; nothing can prevent them from seeing this 
differently from the way the NUT or the NAS/ 
UWT see it, with (heir large memberships 
among assistant teachers. These differences of 
attitude and interest would somehow have to be 
accommodated in negotiations with the employers 
on terms and conditions of service, even if (he 
profession was able to come together in a federal 
union. Given the size and the diversity of the 
profession, it doesn’t begin to make sense to 
Ihink in terms of n single, unitary organization. In 
nuy case, that would look far too much like an 
NUT takeover. 

There are obvious practical difficulties in the 
way of a more limited consolidation - say, a 
bringing-together of the NUT. the NAS/UWT 
and the Assistant Masters’ and Mistresses’ Associa- 
tion which has now extended widely throughout the 
secondary schools from its original, grammar 
school, nucleus. 

The oil nnd water relationship between the 
NUT and the NAS/UWT is a permanent obstacle 
to any movement towards unity. Ill the past it has 
been all too easy for this to be personalized in 
wordy conflicts between Mr Jarvis and his prede- 
cessors and Mr Terry Casey, who this year hands 
over the general secretaryship of the NAS/UWT 
to Mr Fred Smithies. Mr Casey had a flair for 
publicity and membership-building. He knew 
when to exploit his combative reputation, when 
to side-step, when (as now in Durham) to turn his 


guns on his fellow TUC-mcmhcis in the NUT. 
nnd when to give unctiioiis support to the princi- 
ples of fraternal unity. So long as he was in 
charge at the NAS/UWT. the lenders of the NUT 
were constantly counting their change. Mr 
Smithies’ style of leadership will he different but 
not neccsnrily more amiable towards the NUT: 
Mr Smithies would rather play Avis to Mr Jarvis’s 
Hertz, than suffer the indignity of a takeover. 

Many would argue, of course’, dial (he divisions 
belwcen the teachers’ unions re licet nunc than 
arbitrary distinctions: that the NAS/UWT and the 
NUT each stand (or characteristically different 
attitudes. The NAS/UWT has spoken (it is said) 
for the more traditionally-minded teachers, with 
echoes of old debates about corporal punishment 
and conflicts between men’s and women’s interests. 
These distinctions must now be less and less 
relevant as time passes. Certainly, the politics of 
the NUT have in the past been more radical thnn 
those of the NAS/UWT, which has worked hard 
to cultivate an apolitical image. But the NUT lias 
cracked down hard on its own radicals and it may 
be significant that this year’s conference is more 
likely to gel steamed up about bread and hultcr 
issues Hum ideology ; salaries, this year, replaced 
pence in pride of place on the agenda. 

In (he end, the argument should eome down to 
that of strategy and tactics: how best cun the 
weight of teacher opinion and influence be mobil- 
ized - on salaries, conditions of service, staffing 
levels, in-service training, and the lengthy list of 
matters on which the teachers are consulted. Or 
were consulted: for it is n matter of simple fact 
that the present Government is much less in- 
terested in consul tat ion and consensus than any <4 
its predecessors since the war. In such ciicunist- 
nnces, the teudiers urgently need to find a more 
effective voice. This may not depend on everyone 
sinking their own interests in a single association 
- given the dominance and character of the NU T 
this would hardly be plausible - hut by striving 
for closer ad hoc cooperation between (he ex- 
isting unions. But (his is simply another way of 
writing that most depressing and unhelpful of 
lennly reports: “Could do belter”. 


HMI emerge 
from Rayner 

There is a definite spring in tne 
step of Miss Sheila Browne, the 
chief HMI, these days. And no 
wonder: not only is this formidable 
woman about to leave the Depart- 
ment of Education for a dream job 
as a Cambridge college principal; 
she does so knowing that (he In- 
spectorate is now more secure than 
it has been for years, with a virtual- 
ly clean bill of health from Rayner 
and a public statement from minis- 
ters that it deserves more support, 
not less (page 6). 

Not that the going has been easy. 
Nearly two years have elapsed since 
Mr Nicholas Stuart, air Under- 
secretary at the DES, delivered his 
elegantly written study to Lord 
Rayner, Mrs Thatcher's scourge of 
waste. Since then, it has proved an L 
uphill task for the Department to 
get Mr Stuart's judgment accepted: 
that HMI were doing a pretty good 
job but that M we have not found it 
possible to construct a method of 
assessing the overall effectiveness of 
HM Inspectorate in terms of 
measuring the value that it adds to 
central government or to the educa- 
tion services us a whole”. 

Lord Rayner, with Mrs Thatcher 
ho doubt at his elbow, jibbed at 
that. Surely input and output could | 
be measured? If, for instance, the 
inspectors stopped writing those 
general surveys for ministers, surely 
they could investigate 1,000 more 
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Lord Rayner 

schools a year7 And go in and clean 
up the mess? And produce more O 
levels per pupil? 

Traces of a erode value-for-money 
approach survive in the Govern- 
ment’s policy statement, with its 
emphasis on the inspectors’ "audit 
function". But the Rayner study' it- 
self lays the stress, quite rightly, on 
HMI’s role as impartial observers 
and advisers to the Education 
Secretary. Inspectors are there to 
describe what they find; it is for 
others to take action on it. 

The study also dispels a few sily 
- and harmful - myths. The main 
pne is that inspectors no longer in- 
spect. This charge was never true, 
but it was nearer the mark in the 
early 1970s (when, it might be 
added, Mrs Thatcher was Education 
Secretary) and it is certainly not 
applicable today. 

Anyway, the simple antithesis be- 
tween general surveys and inspec- 
tion is false. Surveys are based on 
inspections; the actual volume of 
inspection is probably as high now 


as it has been for many years. And 
the national surveys of primary and 
secondary education hnve estab- 
lished a useful baseline from which 
to draw comparisons and generaliza- 
tions. 

"The duly of the Inspectorate is | 
to report what they see and not 
what others might wish them to| 
see," the study soys. Last week’s 
statement from the Government 
should guarantee HMI's freedom to 
do that for at least another genera- 
tion. 

Bristol 

fashion 

The new Bristol management train- 
ing centre (page 5) is a welcome 
development for many reasons. 
First, and most obviously, It meets a 
clear need both to extend manage- 
ment training for head teachers, and 
to investigate what methods of train- 
ing work best. 

There has, of course, been a pro- 
liferation oF courses and schemes in 
recent years to introduce heads to: 
management problems and skills. 
But if anything has been learnt ab- 
out in-scrvice training, it is that 
there are more and less effective 
ways of setting about it. Bristol Uni-' 
versily already has considerable ex- 
pertise at evaluating in-service train- 
ing, and the link with the South 
West Management Centre should 
help to ensure that relevant ideas 
frojn other branches of management 
training can be fed into the special 
demands of running schools. 



It's also welcome that the national 
centre will work through IV local 
centres. Another lesson of past 
years of in-service experience is the 
need for continuity; the halo effect 
of a one-off course rapidly dis- 
appears on the day- to-day treadmill 
of the classroom or head's oft ice. 
The regional centre should provide 
follow-up, mid continuing links and 
discussions between local heads. 

But perhaps the most welcome 
thing of all, given the present Gov- 
ernment's inclination to draw flic 
control of educational development 
into its own hands, is that the centre 
had been handed over to an inde- 
pendent institution. The Bristol cen- 
tre should now be able to get on 
with professional decisions about 
how heads should best be trained to 
shoulder the heavy responsibilities 
and pressures of the job, without 
having constantly to adjust to shift- 
ing fantasies of ministers. 

No one, of course, should expect 
training to work miracles. After all, 
James Smellcroft of Candlewick 
Comprehensive (back page) has 
probably been on more courses than 
Sir Keith has had hot dinners, and 
look at him: more Arnold Bogwins 
is what the service needs, not more 
heads versed in the jargon af man- 
agement. 
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• “Prince Edward revealed yester- 
day that he would only take up 
teaching ‘if the worst comes to the 
worst’." 

From The Sun, March 21, 1983, 


T'V of much of the M,, 
lo-plus work in sixth forms Zl 
k*gcs nf further education 

'!' s, » h ‘ if latest recotn^ 
tiom, .lf the Policy Services Unuf- 
favour with the Government \ 
confidential report due to be sea- 
the Cabinet Office today. fe r ! 
urges that the principles luidefr 
the Youth Training Scheme i 
be extended as soon as poajfe ' 
Id-year-olds intending to enter c 
professions - medicine, denfer 
accountancy. | nw and teachhi 
quoted as lending example! 

T lie report argues that cum- 
such youngsters are given a t*w<, 
course of job-specific skills, son \ 
the narrow subject specialisms it 
level and others in such comw, 
the Business Education Con 
National Diploma, which is to 
designed to assist young pcofi? 
prepare for employment and 
linued professional educational 
narrow band of business ooep 
lions. 

Yet the need, as shown bjY 
Youth Training Scheme, is hi 
broad package of general bihb 
able skills of a non-specific t! 
which will fit young people tori? 
to the changing demands of an pro- 
fessions in a future dominate)!, 
rapid technological change. 

Entry to the professions should h 
via u broad two-year trainees 1 ; 
from 16-18, which is of high quli) 
ami earned out on employee' fit 
iniscs on high-quality schemes & 
vised by the employer. It shouHinr 
lead to any specific profess® 
rather it should be a foundawc. 
appropriate to all forms of picfrs- 
sional employment. Schema mitf' 
include 13 weeks each year of hisT 
quality, off-the-job training to k. 
carried out either by the employ 
on his premises or on courses com- 1 
missioned by the employer from tie j 
school or college. 

The Manpower Services Comia'-, 
sion chairman welcomed Ibew® 
mciulul ions maintaining that 
professions are in no way diflwen 1 1 
from the other categories of empty- ; 
incut for which YTS is cun J?“- 
planning high-quality training- / 
ns the technologists and technw® 
of tomorrow need I he higMF£ 
programmes being developed J.w 
YTS in co-operation with ejjjj 
conscious of the need for highq 
ty, so should tomorrow* 
and dentists, be given 
(ruining of a general, t fan *\ 

I nnd non-job-spccific nature w 
plover-led schemes", he saw. 

“It is little use teaching 
specific skills as filling or*** 

teeth if tomorrow's 
makes the decay of teeth P 0 * 
ble," he added. , , • fh!ur . 

The director supported 
man, pointing out the Jvj. 
ninny and Japan had 
high quality training m . Em I 
sions and that it was um 
caught up. “Schools ! jo 
must be prepared to “£d» 
longer enn the natron 41 A*, 

continue out-dated pract ; 

must realise that in givtHS J j 

fic skills to intending PJ° nlan ts. | 
people - doctors and ^ 

for example - 

preparing them for job* - 

not exist in the future. rf 

The reaction of 

teachers' professional ^ 
was predictably hostile- ^ 

Secretary of Sutt 
but Arthur ScargiH i told m i . 
was “another diabolic^ ^ . 
savage butchery of this t ; , 
government.” 

Fred ^ 


* * 1 
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L.e.a.s accused of bringing unions to 
negotia ting table “under false pretences’ 

Strike warning as 
Burnham pay talks 

stall over 4% offer 


by Richard Garner 


A union leader hus warned that 
, teachers may be forced to take in- 
dustrial action or press for their pay 
claim to go to arbitration. 

Such action would follow if manage- 
ment failed to make a significant 
increase in their 4 per cent pay offer, 
according to Mr Nigel de Gruchy, 
deputy general secretary of the 
National Association of Schoolmas- 
tcrs/Union of Women Teachers. 

Pay talks in the Burnham commit- 
tee were adjourned for the Enster 
holidays after teachers’ leaders had 
rejected the 4 per cent offer. 

The adjournment until April 15 
means that any increase will not find 
its way into teachers’ pay packets 
until May at the earliest. 


Mr de Gruchy said: “If the 
management fails to improve the 



Breakthrough 
on national ^ 
agreement ^ 

Local education authority leaders 

sMtosthe ^p^o^naUona’i Six pupils from a London special school started paddling the i row n cano^ 
agreement on class sizes, marking last week on the River Wey near (.od aiming, Surrey, for a 50-mlle four-day 
and preparation lime and cover for trip ending at County Hall, London. . t .. „ F Hv ., r 

absent colleagues. The expedition, which took months of preparation for the pupils of Hyde 

The move, which was agreed at a Farm special school for maladjusted boys. Involved the use of 
meeting of CLEA/st, which neeoli- canoes, consulting tides tables, preparing menus, and contiirtlm the Port of 
ates conditions nf services, has been London Authority and the River Police plus organizing the loan of cqulp- 
seen as a “breakthrough" by leaders ment. . ... . 

of the National Union of Teachers They were accompanied by one or their leacn 
who tabled a claim for such a Tim Rouse, hend of the Inner London Ed 
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offer more than marginally, it’ll but were originally told it would be 
have to be the streets or arbitra- too co 5 (|y to even discuss. T pff Alicfc 

tion.“ He added: '“It'll have to be The employers also made another UlluU 

action or arbitration or action for concession wnich the teachers have » a 1 

arbitration." described as "significant" in that II 11 SlBlWull 

Last year teachers banned lunch- they have said they will agree to ■*■*■*■ 

time supervision after the l.c.u.s relinquish their hold on the chnir- Lefi-wingeTS have won cunt ml of all 
had initially refused to allow the pay manship of the committee. In fu- t |, rct . e |£ ctc d posts in the biggest 
claim to go to arbitration. ture, the chair will either be held ' branc |, 0 f the National Union of 

Sir Keith Joseph, the Education alternately by the two sides or an 'I'cnchcrs. 

Secretary, addressing the Secondary independent person will be Th c niccloriil Reform Society has 
Heads Association conference this appointed to it. Both sides believe ^commended that die result nf an 
week, reminded teachers who com- > this will be helpful to negotiations on Cl|r j y colinl the annual Inner Lon- 
plain about cuts in education spend- .conditions - which have been at d un Teachers’ Association elections 
mg that they were bargaining for a st a!cmate tor yenrs. should stand which means that Mr 

big slice out of education budgets Mr Doug McAvoy, secretary ol Bob Richardson has been ousted 

fnr lh*»ir ntvn nnv. — ' 


national agreement last November | Pursuits Centre, Murcha nls Hill. 


Tliey were accompanied by one of their teachers, Mr Mark Elms, and Mr 
Tim Rouse, hend of the Inner London Education Authority s outdoor 


uuu, i»v uuvas w > »• ■■ - — lilt b|ii|UVMki0 iuuu — 

action pr arbitration or action for concession wnich the teachers have 
arbitration.” .Wwiiwfi « "einnifinoni" *n »i»!it 


During the negotiations, Mr Alis- 
tair Lawton, leader oF the manage- 
ment panel, made it dear that the 
l.e.a.s regarded the Houghton pay 
award of 1974 as “past history”, 
i Teachers had been claiming a 
| phased restoration of their pay to 
‘“proper professional levels" , lie 
said. 

It would need an increase of 30 
per cent to get back to the level set 
by thc Houghton inquiry. 

Mr de Gruchy accused the l.e.a.s of 
briny ng the teachers to thc negotiat- 
ing table ‘‘under false pretences”. 

It had been hoped the local au- 
thorities would make the settlement 
agreed for Scottish teachers - which 
was 4.5 per cent plus a lump sum of 
175 for senior teachers. 


big slice out of education budgets Mr jj OU g Mcnvuy, secretary ui 
for their own pay. the teachers' panel on Clea/sl and 

“Teachers are far too knowledge- jq^T deputy general secretary, said 
able to assume that any government ' thnl ,| l( . pmninvn re' (Inricinn In ille. 


dun’ Teachers’ Association elections 
should stand which means that Mr 
Bob Richardson has been ousted 


can pay them the money they bar- 
gain for and see that maintenance 
and spending on books is kept up,” 
he said. 

• Pay talks between the college and 
polytechnic teachers’ unions and 


the teachers' panel on Clea/sl and from his post as general secretary of 
NUT deputy general secretary, said the 14.000-sirong ILTA after 15 
That the employers’ decision to dis- years in the job. 

;cuss the principle of a national Mr Richard Reiser secretary ut 
agreement meant that both sides the Hackney Teachers’ Association, 
could then go ”cnp in hand” to the 1 becomes general secrctury : ^Ir Jonii 

In nr L- f.'.r mnrO fO. I *' 


could then go "enp in hand” to the 
Government lo ask for more re- 
sources to improve educational stan- 


puiyiccnmc icuuicrs unium mm j a rds. Thc employers will table pap- 
management were adjourned this 0[) this f or CLE A/st’s next meeting 

week until April 21 without an w jq 

nifpT nn lllf* twhle. Ditltlf SflfflftT ' 


Bangs becomes vice-president. All 
three victorious candidates are 
members of the Socialist Teachers 
Alliance. 


offer on the table, Diane Spencer 
writes. . 

The 73, 000-member National 
Association of Teachers in Further 
and Higher Education is claiming 
£280 plus 12 per cent. At their first 
meeting two weeks ago, the rnan- 


agement side made it clear that they ^"body toitcgotiate 0 
were opposed to the structure of the the teachers, 
claim. But the union refused to Meanwhile aereeme 
change it. ner London Education 


The 'local education authorities’ Sikh Tilling 
change of m nd was prompted by ^ Coninii5sion for Racial Equality 
threats from members or tn contacting all organizations 

Labour-controlled Association ol cunCL . Tncd with independent schools. 
Metropolitan Authflfrtu.! i to . with ou , q, c implications of the 

draw from CLEA/st and setupthcir £ Lords’ ruling last week that 
a., in nnnnl nt* CiintlltlOnS with B 


Labour-controlled Association _ of 
Metropolitan Authorities to with- 
draw from CLEA/st and set up their 
own bodv to negotiate conditions with 


Leavers can return for CSEs 


proiecuun uuuci uil 
M eanwhile agreement by the in- j a ti on5 Act. 
ner London Education Authority to The Lords unanimously reversed 
teachers’ demands for a guaranteed j as! j u |«' s Court of Appeal decision 
amount of non-teaching lime during on a Sikh boy who was refused 

lk. ..knnl Hail hot rPVIVftH ttlC OfOS" I 1 In n nri,.,t0 Crlinnl IHllpOl 


Law Lords’ ruling lust week that 
Sikhs are an ethnic group entitled to 
protection under the 1976 Race Re- 
lations Act. 

The Lords unanimously reversed 


This year's Easter leavers will be rules governing eligibility for sup-., that a contract could be un- 

allowed to come hack to school to plcmcntary benefit. Easter leavers plemented in the new school year, 
lake their CSE exams, Sir Keith will still be asked if they intend to .|^ e a g reem enl, which is still not 
Joseph, thc Education Secretary, take exams in thc summer ana ir binding on either side, was reached 

said last week. they say yes this will be taken as - n la |^ s ^ wce |j w j t h the National 

A letter from Sir Keith to the evidence that they are still In lull- Llnion of Te achers which represents 
CSE boards agrees changes in their time education. 14,000 inner London teachers. The 

regulations to bring them into line Tl i ,„ rcnls w iu continue to re- National Association of Schoolmas- 

wih those for G& O level. The ^ , h em until tersRJnion of Women Teachers ep- 

minlmum age limit for CSE has also c cntcm ijcr Only then will these be- resenting 6.000 staff walked out 

h"? popped- nePits stoD and youngsters become the talks last month. 

Sir Keith said that thc changes supplementary benefit. fhe NUT now awaits a statement 

were intended as u “step towards ch 8 ,D,e . from ILEA quantifying its offer on 

bnngmg in a common system of A spokesman tor the Department non . teac hj n g time and on other 

laminations at 16-plus. He was of Health and Social Security said claim. 

keen to help' youngsters who the matter had been reviewed re E anree( i statement both sides 
fell school early to take up a job. In cently in the light of changes to the there^has been sufficient agree- 

[jture. they will not have to forego CSE regulations and m tbe face fQr ta i ks t0 take place 

the opportunity to sit their CSEs protests from teachers organizations, ™ _ Easter 

Bui there are no changes in the and this was a “firm ruling • 


rules governing eligibility for sup-.. 
plcmcntary benefit. Easter leavers 
will still be asked if they intend to 
take exams in the summer and if 
they say yes this will be taken as 
evidence that they are still in full- 
time education. 

Tlicir parents wiU continue to re- 
ceive child benefit for them until 
September. Only then will these be- 
nefits stop and youngsters become 
eligible for supplementary benefit. 

A spoxesman tor the Department 
of Health and Social Security said 
the matter had been reviewed re- 
cently in the light of changes to the 


Jobs, not cash, will be AMMA priority 
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the school day has revived the pros- admission to a private school unless 
pect of a new contract for the he rem0vec j his turban. The decision 
capital’s teachers, Sarah Bnylbs en{ j e d a five-year battle'- 
writes. A union negotiator has fore- 


Labour shire 
policy unsure 

The fate nf the shire counties under 
u Labour Government is left unclear 
in the parly’s campaign document, 
although Mr Gerald Kaufman, thc 
local government spokesman, gave a 
clear commitment in February lo 
abolish them. 

The document, published on 
Tuesday, simply commits the party to 
ending “if we can the contusing 
divisiun of services between two tiers 
of authority” and says it favours the 
crentiun of unitary district authorities 
in England and Wales responsible for 
all local services “they could sensibly 
undertake.” 

: Examination reform, too, is left 

unclear, but on both local govern- 
ment and exams, the party plans to 
approve definite policies by the 
summer. 

The campaign document, The .New 
Hope for Britain, was approved by a 
joint meeting of the parly's national 
executive committee aiul the Shadow 
Cabinet lust week. In most areas, the 
document will undergo few changes 
before becoming Labour’s manifesto 
for the next General Election. 1 

It says teachers’ conditions would 
be improved, and the document 
promises to end classes with more 
than 30 pupils and to give ali teachers a 
term of training for every five years of 
service. 
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by Nick Wood 

S?** third largest teachers’ un- The idea is fast taking hold that 
S?u meets nexl week in Birmingham future pav rises will have to be p 

,? w a s ' n 8' e resolution on pay for in redundancies and ' a 
onthe agenda. prospect that has shaken AMMA s 

Nobod V Ht-ninr !* ir i:_ - J*.- ll- nvmhpTS- 


for all - has thundered across thc 
educational landscape, in the pro- 
cess it has made a lot of enemies - 
a message Mr Smith expects to go 
out loud and clear from Bir- 


v, . prospect mat »» 011t i ou d nnd clear from Bir- 

ar? °?° dy denies is an extraordin- traditionally moderate niembe . miniiham. ir r 

of affairs - one measure So the main concerns ol .^fj, e MSC’s insensitive sclf-confi- 

TOps of the way the political and Birmingham meeting are a e An j reluctance to consult 

»nom |c climate has shifted since winning better terms for red , eac her associations are regarded by 

^ Thatcher came to power. cies and premature re ti ^farkinas a lot of teachers us pioressionally 

th?? that the 90 *536 members of a t preventing indtsmininuje g offensive ,” he says. . 
A^Aaistant Masters and Mistresses that will further distort th But AMMA will be domg more 

j*»vciation have slipped unnoticed curriculum. , . .. . lininn ; s t K a n firing broadsides in the MbL s 

one pr . on, * sed land - Like every- Some will say that th fcrs |Q d j recI jon. It will be warning it that 
else, they have felt the pinch as running scared. Mr Snnth P « hi5 . |s prescnl high-handed upproauh 

d ar J eccssiol i has cut into living stan- talk of a sense of realism g points to eventual disaster. 

trooDS. - ...... - *' * “ 1 


u \ . troops. - 

Mr Pcter Smith ’ But in ar 
it „ s , de PUty general secretary, crucial, area 
sinn because of the reces- of adopting a 

aiipnJ" teac hers are switching their So far the M 
oihp. 1 ^ aw y from pay towards the mission - lat 
r Sldc °f the equation - jobs. clout and the 

" 1 • ’ 


tr °But in another, arguably more 
crucial area the union shows signs 
of adopting a less defensive posture. 
So far the Manpower Semees Comj 
mission - laden with cash. P 0 ™®" 
dout and the heady prospect of jobs 


’'“The MSC needs the cooperation 
and goodwill of teachers if n is ever 
to achieve its goals. There is stiH 
time for it to extend the oJIve 
branch - that should be the message 
of Birmingham. ■ , 




^fb encourage children lo play 
safe near water the Leeds 
Permanent Building Society and the 
Royal Life Saving Society have 
devised an exciting competition in 
the form of a project, with thousands 
of pounds worth of Commodore 
computer equipment as prizes. 

To enter your class, scout group, 
etc., simply pick up a Blue Code 
Leaflet and an entry form at your 
local Leeds Permanent branch. 

Or write, enclosing s.a.e. to: 

Paul Stallard, Leeds Permanent 
Building Society, Permanent House, 
The Headrow, Leeds LSI INS. 



COMPUTER 

■the, 


ORGANISED CY’i HE ROYAL LIFE SAVING 
SOCIETY AND SPONSORED BY THE 
LEEDS PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY. 


BUILDING SOCIETY 










One of the first things f saw on 
returning to work in Britain four 
years ago was an election poster 
which simply said: “Educnshun isn't 
wurking.” I had been shaken. Afte. 
all, wasn't the adult literacy scheme 
meant to help those who had 
emerged from previous generations 
of schooling without basic skills? 
How had advertising executives and 
professional politicians - many, one 
guessed, with expensive educations 
- managed to evade the net? 

Teacher friends explained that I’d 
missed the Great Debate on educa- 
tion, an exercise which, according to 
conventional wisdom, had been fol- 
lowed hy the Grciit Disenchant- 
ment. 

None of these friends doubted 
that the service could be improved - 
the solid achievements of post-war 
reform enlarged. But none was [ire- 
pared for the breaking of the 
humane and hopeful consensus 
which iiad provided the stable 
framework for them to get on with 
teaching children, the job which, 
despite all the challenges and frus- 
trations of a rapidly-changing world, 
they had grown to" love. 

I came to die Hamilton House 
iob from journnlism. A diploma I 
had received for some part-time 
leaching in ihe United States bore 
words of Thomas Jefferson applic- 
able both to my old work and iny 
new. 

“I know no safer depository of 
the ultimate powers of the soci- 
ety but the people themselves; 
and if we think them not en- 
lightened enough to exercise 
their control witli a wholesome 
discretion, (lie remedy is not to 
hike it from them, but to inform 
their discretion by education. " 
i needed that encouragement dur- 
ing 1952. for as the year went hy the 
criticisms of the service and teachers 
became more shrill and more 
bizarre. 

There was the MP who com- 
plained in a national newspaper that 
the NUT wanted to stifle deoaie on 
the future of the education service. 
The week before his letter was 
printed that same MP had spoken 
by invitation of the NUT on precise- 
ly that subject at a well-attended hut 
little-reported National Education 
Week meeting. 

There whs the Minister who ac- 
cused the NUT of pulling n publicity 
stunt when we published a well- 
documented survey of primary 
schools which did no more than 
confirm what his department already 
knew to be true. 

And there was Ihe newspaper edi- 
tor who repeatedly wrote that be- 
cause the DES and the Centre for 
Policy Studies were linked by the 
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John Booth joined the NUT as head of press and external 
relations just over a year ago, from The Guardian . This article 
represents the reflections and sometimes amazed reactions of a 
comparative newcomer thrust suddenly into the heart of the 

^ education debate. 


common influence of Sir Keith 
Joseph, the centre’s dotty attack on 
the union wns, therefore, an official 
Government report. 

Being new to the complex world 
of education it was important to get 
a handle on these unlikely judg- 
ments pretty quickly. I dicin'! have 
long to wait, for in February a re- 
cently-retired minister spoke with 
unambiguous clarity on the subject. 
In a newspaper article Sir Angus 
Maude said: 

“But since it has always been far 
too expensive to Improve the 
educational standards of working 
class children significantly, the 
only way to ‘equalize' opportuni- 
ties has been to level down stan- 
dards at the top." 

No pussy-footing about there on 
competence, comprehend ves or 

child-centred teaching methods; no 
mum bo-jumbo about choice, market 
disciplines or the lack of correlation 
between spending and “results”; no- 
thing about rolling back the fron- 
tiers of State the size of the 
PSBR or movement in sterling M3. 
It is just that the price of giving all 
our children a chance is too high. 

I am in no position to know just 
how widely that view is shared by 
those of influence in our democracy. 


but in nearly every criticism of the 
service I’ve heard in the past year 
(hose sentiments have never been 
far beneath the surface. 

They arc attitudes fiercely at odds 
with those expressed by generations 
of politicians since the war. And it 
is not so lung since the present 
Prime Minister, as Education 
Secretary, said in Education.- A 
framework for Expansion": 

“The next It) (years) will sec 
expansion continue - as it must 
if education is to make its full 
contribution to the vitality of 
our society and economy.” 

Wise people whose experience of 
the service and the NUT go back 


many years tell me that in retrospect 
the reforming achievements follow- 
ing the 1944 Act were relatively 
easy to accomplish. The Depression, 
the rise of Fascism and the shared 
suffering of war had pointed Britons 
of widely different views towards a 
common commitment to progress 
and a better world through the en- 
largement of the educational oppor- 
tunities of the nation’s children. 

Any war which might follow the 
current depression will not permit a 
similar legacy of shared hopes. So 
now we must draw deep on our 
resources of imaginative goodwill. 


NEWS 


first to prevent the current ecunomic 
and political hucklash destroying the 
service so many have done so much 
to create, and then to build one 
belter able to fit nil our children for 
the demunds of u new ngc. 

That is no small task where des- 
tructive detraction comes easier and 
cheii|K*r than constructive cotninil- 
mcnl. (A senior education corres- 
pondent suys - only half jokingly - 
that there are only four possible 
education stories: standards arc fall- 
ing; teacher strikes pupil; pupil 
strikes teacher and head runs off 
with attractive fifth-former.) 

My first year at the NUT left me 
with no doubt ns to the scale of the 
task of rehabilitation, lint during 

that time I also saw a number of 
ciicoii raging signs. 

The rigour and vigour of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors have ensured 
that the electorate is left in no 
doubt about the impact of .s|H:iidiiig 
policies on children s opportunities. 

The growing independence of 
journalists from the suffocating 
orthodoxies of the lobby system and 
the mood of education den ignition, 
both of which are pail of our sense 
of national decline, offers scope to 
those pulling more positive options 


for our children’s future. 

I here are now daily imw I 
! ™ ,r ™' policies 

■ lro •"'Scnng a wi* ny-g® 
M'siilc ami omside IheTtfct 
la! intei vein ion in evervthini 

parties who see | 0M | de **• 
k-iiig systematically destroy*? ** 

I here was the county eouA 
who had inspected the vouch™? 
k ’ m r " r himself in Alum RockS 
who courageously spoke outaJ 
it at Ins own party conferee 
Wuhm weeks he was to be folio**] 
by Mr Edward Heath and a leT, • 
private school head. *i 

There is the stirring of a renetfj 
educational interest in the trade m. 
on movement and through iv 
Education Alliance (he beards 
of the growth of a coalition of™, 
port tor a revitalized service. 

There is the mounting concern rf; 
P a . rem ^ at the undermining of dm' 
children's opportunities and iheil 
version of public resources into pn- 1 
vale hands. At one Home Coihuk! 
cuts protest it was the anger of ii 
prominent local businessman ukt! 
provided the lead in the folio™ 
day’s report. And the NUT's w 
cessful action in Barking owtd s 
much of its success to parents si 
did to the determination of ou 
members. 

Just :i$ important is the grotiu 
awareness here and around iti, 
world that the “intellectual" basis d; 
the attack on public services into > 

E resent slump is little more (hml 
nptisinal cover for privilege ini| 
self-interest. When US Treasuiyi 
Secretary Regan talks about the ur- 
gent need for governments to re- 
build die basis of economic grout!. 


build the basis of economic growth. I 
we can be sure that the walls of 
sado-inonetarism are beginning w 
crumble. And as they do, those »to 
have cultivated support for old 
values in a world turned upfflfei 
down will have to recognize that 
there arc fewer older values ihm 
those of compassion, justice mi 
generosity. 

None of this means that Ihe con- 
ing mouths will be free of the de- 
moralizing calumnies which those 
chai ged with leading the serviw 
have done so little to stamp on. o 
the short run the denigration nil 
almost certainly increase as tlx 
sen roll for scapegoats becomes 
more desperate. 

Wlinl trie encouraging signs pa® 
to is the growth of a movements 

a iorl of a democraticajly-haw- 
-funded education service beks 
could yet, in Jefferson's words, 
form the people's discretion" aw* 
imu.li else for our national We » 


L.e.a.s accused of inertia 


Education authorities have disclosed 
a “disturbing lack of commitment” 
to the integration aspect of the new 
law affecting handicupped children, 
says a report published today. 

The' results of a survey by the 
Spastics Society and the Advisory 
Centre for Education of 71 author- 
ities showed that only 32 per cent 
seemed willing to change their polE- 
! cy to ensure integration. 

Under Section 2 of the 1981 Educa- 
tion Act, which comes into force 
today, authorities are expected to 
educate children with special educa- 
tional needs in ordinary schools as far 
as possible. 

Most authorities said changes as a 
result of the Act Would be confined 
mainly to assessment procedures 
and the role of professionals; they 
would not include a re-examination 
of existing segregation policies, said 
the report. 

The survey also found that 17 per 
cent of authorities had not formally 
discus&d ‘iritegffitiotf, '7~ pet cfent'ftatl * 


by Diane Spencer 

not yet discussed the Act and 54 per 
cent had not come to any policy 
decisions on implementing the law. 
Twenty per cent predicted there 
would be no change of policy on 
integration over the next two years, 
and 15 per cent predicted that the 
proportion of children with special 
needs in mainstream schools would 
not increase. 

Unless parents make determined 
use of their new rights under the 
Act, there are grounds for con- 
cern that the principle of integration 
may be too easily ignored, the report 
says. 

Even in those authorities which are 
generally in favour of integration, 
schemes have usually been confined to 
children with physical or sensory 
handicaps, rather than the greater 
number of children who have until 
now been labelled as mildly educa- 
tionally subnormal or maladjusted. 

“The responses (to the question- 
naire) demonstrate that neither the 
■prospect of new legislation- nor the 


lengthy period of debate - from the 
presentation of the Government’s 
White Paper in 1980 following the 
Wamock Report, to the issuing of 
the Regulations accompanying the 
Act in February - have disturbed 
the inertia of l.e.a.s with little or no 
commitment to integration." 

The publication of the report 
coincided with the launch of the 
Lentre for Studies on Integration in 
Education by the Spastics Society. 

The centre will promote good 
practice in integration, help with ex- 
change of information between pa- 
"■«»!. teachers and administrators, 
estabhsh a national register of in- 
tegration schemes, publish fact 
sheets and organize conferences. Its 
director is Mark Vaughan, formally 
a member of the ACE team and at 
on ® t'ine a reporter on The TES 

^ °V he L WOrk Si lHe “"1"! 

from Mr Vaughan, The Spastics 

Wm^EQ " Cresce ‘ ,t ' London, 

Features, pages IS, 16, 17 


Durham councillors demand 
meeting with Sir Keith 


cused Sir Keith of acting inconsis- 
tently and without doing his home- 
work on the scheme. 

They claim he has bowed to 
parental pressure in this case in con- 
trast to a neighbouring scheme 
he approved three months ago where 
some parents objected strongly to a 
sixth form college. 

We view this decision with dis- 
may, said Labour lender Mr Micky 
To™ --we had 57 public meet- 
mgs on this scheme and we do not 


disruption" ana u»> •• 
the nigh esteem in w 
held the 11-16 school 


closure. 


by Sarah Bayliss 

Labour leaders in Durham nre de- intend to embark on 
manding to see Sir Keith Joseph, live.” He said that Sir 
the Education Secretary, to discuss have suggested his n® 11 . ® 
his rejection of a tertiary reorganizn- The scheme would M ^ 
tion scheme for seven schools in the closure of one 1 Z!„«*r«oa d 
Bishop Auckland. I L-18 school plus the 

The councillors, who say they five 11-18 schools into U-* , ja? 
were prompted to reorganize be- serving a tertiary college. ■ 
cause of the threat of Government his decision Sir Keith s*H 
spending penalties and the Depart- osals to abolish ail , slSt v 1 j e <nee^ 
ment of Education's exhortation to volved a “disproportionate 
8 et nd of surplus places, have nc- disruption" and that ne 
cused Sir Keith of acting i neon sis- the nigh esteem in ^ j eSl jned W 


Steiner case . 

The decision in 
Edi n burgh P arent * * J ..Half SW* 
send their children to a R - ^ 
school was made by the 
Commission on H . u ^J t „t e ionp? 

theEuropeanCourt.asstateau r | 

1 of The TES last week- 


^ times educational supplement 1.4.83 
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Richard Garner reports on the Seco ndary Heads Association .confere nce at Loughborough 


£2m package for 

training heads 
in management 


Promotion hunt slows down 


Details of a £2m-plus plan for the 
training of head teachers were un- 
veiled bv Sir Keith Joseph, the 
Education Secretary, when lie 
addressed the conference on 

Monday. . 

A national centre will open in 
Bristol to promote management 
training [or heads and senior staff in 
schools - receiving £375,000 from 
the DBS towards costs over the next 
three years. The centre’s head will 
he Dr" Ray Bolam. 

Material produced by the national 
centre will be disseminated to re- 
gional centres in England and Wales 
where at least 600 heads will be able 
to learn management techniques and 
determine their problems. 

Sir Keith told the conference: 
“Head teacher effectiveness begins 
with selection. The demands placed 
on heads are different in kind from 
those placed on assistant teachers. 

“One cannot merely assume that 
a good class teacher or head of 
department will make a good head 
of school. Wc need to think syste- 
matically about the tasks of 
headship if we are to select those 
best suited to perform." 

He said Inter; “Just as there is a 
very small minority of bail teachers, 
there is a small minority of bad 
head teachers and it is crucial they 
be got out of the system. 

“they are not imposing high stan- 
dards of behaviour and curriculum 
performance - or, indeed, in their 


choice of curriculum." 

He wns more concerned about the 
problem of bad head teachers be- 
cause "a head affects u school 
whereas a teacher only affects a 
class or two." 

Sir Keith also outlined to confer- 
ence the thinking behind last week’s 
White Paper on teacher training. He 
said: “There is abundant evidence 
that a small minority of teachers in 
the schools is neither enthusiastic 
nor capable of enthusing their 
pupils.’ 

He would be amending teachers’ 
regulations to require local author- 
ities to take account of the qualifica- 
tions of teachers in considering 
whether the staffs of their schools 
are suitable. • 

There was praise for discussions 
in the Burnham committee, which I 
negotiates teachers' puy. over the 
restructuring of salary scales to re- 
ward good classroom teachers. 

However, Sir Keith repeated his 
warning that some teachers inay be- 
come redundant at an age before 
they could qualify for premature re- 
tirement. 

Independent surveys of some of 
the work of the Assessment of Per- 
formance Unit were being commis- 
sioned. One, on mathematics, is to 
be undertaken by the Cambridge 
Institute of Educntion, in conjunc- 
tion with the Cambridge University 
Department of Education, later this 
year. 


Local education authorities have 
been urged to conduct an investiga- 
tion into a worrying drop in the 
number of teachers seeking promo- 
tion to headships. 

Dr Peter Andrews, association 

E resident, told the conference that 
eadship “is only of interest to a 
declining minority of teachers - of 
whom not all will have the requisite 
qualities." 

He added: “There are others who 
do, but they do not seek the burden 
and responsibility of headships and 
the reasons for this should concern 
us all. ‘The disparity between the 
numbers of those who seek deputy 
headships and those who wish to 
become heads is such as to warrant 
further investigation by l.e.a.s and 1 
the subsequent promotion of those 
policies which will ensure an ailequ- 
I ate supply of first rale heads.” 

Mr David Williams, SHA honor- 
ary secretary, said: “One nf the dis- 
centives now is industrial action. 
Heads find the prospect of being at 
loggerheads with their colleagues a 
very daunting prospect indeed. 

Inquiries hy The TES this week 
disclosed that in the Inner London 
Education Authority the number of 
applicants for headships had drop- 
ped three years ago but had re- 
mained stable and now showed signs 
of going up. "The figures are hold- 
ing up reasonably well," said a 


'tic \i f 






Peter Andrews 
spokesman. 

In 1978-79 the average number uf 
applicants for a total of nine 
headships advertised for secondary 
mixed schools was 38. The following 
year, when there were four posts 
available, the average iniinber of 
applicants for each job was 27. In 
the succeeding two years when there 
were three posts available each year 
applicants averaged 2b and 28 re- 
spectively. 


There have been five vacant 
headships this year, apart from 
those created by mergers or closures 
where the existing heads get pre- 
ferential treatment. For the five 
there have been 2**, 31. 33, 34 and 
37 applicants respectively. The last 
figure is the total number who have 
applied for the headship of Kid- 
hrooke. 

Mr Ivor Widdison. administrative 
assistant of the Council of Local 
Education Authorities, said that to 
his knowledge no local authority 
had expressed concern to CLEA ab- 
out the dearth of good candidates 
coining forward for headships. 

Mr Gordon Hainsworth, director 
of education for Manchester, one of 
the biggest authorities, said he he- 
licved that being a good head was a 
more difficult task than in the past. 
"Society is less sure about what it 
wants from schools and the press- 
ures generally ate greater." 

But, although the number of ap- 
plicants niav have fallen, those coin- 
ing fuiwiirtf were ot the right quali- 
ty. "lii the end what matter, is that 
you gel one excellent candidate who 
can do the job well." 

Mr I Inins worth, who was director 
at Gateshead, had done some inter- 
viewing before he left a month ago. 
"I was struck by the excellence of 
the candidates. Those who are ap- 
plying for jobs arc good.” 


L.e.a. curbs cases will be tested in court 


The association has agreed to back 
■a test court CBse against any l.e.a. 
seeking to stamp Its own authority 
on the internal organization of Its 
schools. 

Mr Rowland Browne, SHA legal 


secretary, said this week that lie 
belie veil Ihe association whs likely to 
pursue cases where an l.e.a. in- 
structed its schools to abolish uni- 
forms or ban voluntary homework. 

SHA had lodged an objection to 


Cash plight of comprehensives 



Comprehensives would each need 
an injection of £250,000 n year to 
match the voluntary contributions 
jnade by parents with children at 
independent schools. 

,Dr Peter Andrews, the associa- 
tion's president, quoted figures 
which showed that the 1 ,300 mem- 
*r schools in the Independent 
Schools Information Service raised 
?° average of £186 per pupil for 
■roprovements to buildings and 
equipment in one year. 

ne cited the example of St Paul’s 
Gak which raised £1.3m. "I npp- 
aod the vision that seeks to ensure 
I* 131 ifrb have the opportunities 

References 

cause 

concern 

^leathers should not be rc- 
wed to give their staff open refer- 
rv® when they are seeking new 
**P n discussion document 
Produced by the association. 

Ifa document, Promotion; A new 
appointments and staff de - 
iho Published to coincide with 
MMference, says: “The insistence 
comments be made known to 
« «Mher, that the open reference 
the confidential one, is 
“"^Pteble, for several reasons. 
/The head could be forced to 
*«hew honesty to avoid giving se- 
personal offence.” 

lii* ”** *he document acknow- 
I** 8 that some l.e.a.s require their 
eiHw lMclwr s to use only open refer- 

At it adds: ‘The final advice 
k to make it clear on such 
j/temss that they are open. Col- 
to know this in making 
“bout short-listing," 


afforded by a computer and en- 
gineering centre - which is the ob- 
ject of the appeal - and it cannot be 
right that there is no hope of a 
parallel provision for girls in the 
maintained sector,” he said. 

The standard of provision in 
many of our schools is scandalously 
low, said Dr Andrews, who is head 
of Henry Fanshawe school. Drom- 
field, Derbyshire. 

He went on to accuse the Gov- 
ernment of paying scant respect to 
education law despite its own con- 
cern with' " maintaining law and 

* r str Keith Joseph, the Education 


Secretary, was probably acting in 
breach of the 1944 Education Act, 
he said. "It is the duty of a govern- 
ment to provide resources ror the 
fulfilment of Education Acts.’’ 

Dr Andrews accused the gover- 
ment of adopting an * elitist 

approach towards education" and of 
“emasculating" the autonomy of loc- 
al education authorities. A voucher 
scheme might increase the choice of 
a minority of parents but for most it 
would be irrelevant. . 

The way to deal with less satisfac- 
tory schools was to seek open dis- 
cussion and positive remedial mea- 
sures so that they may be improved. 


HMI chief attacks exam 

system but praises 

public profiles 

Smert 

Sheila Browne, Chief Inspector tor jf they haven -, g0l a cer- 

totally unrepentant about ribed mov es to introduce 

the place of examinations tn the She desenoe ^ records for nll 
present system. There 's ^thing P P P s g .. healthy development”, 
wrong with them if they m good pup is , he education system 

examinations used for the right pur adflnj ^ ^ pupjls w have „ 

'"-There .re too many ot th«n. proper profile^ __ 

Internal set-ups ‘a disaster 


plans bv Lubnur- controlled Sheffield 
Council tn revise Us articles uf gov- 
ernment for schools to require them 
to administer the policies and regula- 
tions of Ihe l.e.a, 


-fq 


Take out a year's subscription to The Times 
Educations j Supplement and we will also send 
a free copy (worth i7.75) ofthe very latest 
hardback edition ofthe Concise Oxford 
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Supplements. It contains entries for over 
40,000 headwords, with a total of some 
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The internal organization 
darv schools is educationally dis 
asuous Mr Bob Aitken Cov^^s 
director of education, told the con 

ferenc p U pi|s were 

books backwards and famj* 
day long leading to confusion and 


disorientation. . 

He believed pupils from the age 
of 14 should take more rcsponsibil- 
itv for their own education, and that 
this should develop into a contract 
where the youngster was fully 
negotiating his learning prog- 
ramme.” , 


i SiQ MATURE DATE. 

■ tee send this coupon with your cheque, to 

rRAHCES HOUSE, The Times Educational 
I Suppfcmenf, Priory house, St Johns Lane, 

J London, EC1M4BX. TT4 
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Why languages need to be practical 



by Nick Wood 


Supporters of modem languages 
have to demonstrate the “practical" 
value of the subject if it is to retain 
a place in the mainstream of the 
school curriculum, Miss Sheila 
Browne, the Senior Chief HMI, said, 
this week. 

Miss Browns went well beyond 
the narrow remit of a national poli- 
cy on modem languages when sh a , 
addressed a meeting of the Joint 
Council of Language Associations at 
the University of York. 

She said: “If you listen to the 
Secretary of State you will find that 
’practical" is the nishest form of 
praise.” This was a oread hint on 
the whole direction of Government 
thinking on the school curriculum, 
which is now going through a period 
of radical re-assessment. 

Miss Browne ranged across three 
decades of curriculum change. The 
1960's had been the decade of “de- 
velopment and discovery" giving 
way to a “back to basics" movement 
of the 1970's. Now the accent was 
on “practical" - the linking of 
school subjects to employment. 

If linguists wanted their subjects 
to flourish they had to take this 


theme oo board and convince em- 
ployers that language skills were a 
valuable asset for potential em- 
ployees. 

Miss Browne, confessing to some 


embarrassment at the two-year de- 
lay, also revealed that a DES con- 
sultative document on a national 
policy for modern languages will hi 
released at the end of the month. 


Comments from teachers, profes- 
sional associations, local authorities 
and language users in industry 
would be expected by the autumn 
and a definitive policy statement 
was likely to appear next year, she 
said. 

The document would give the 
Government's views on a number of 
key Issues - what foreign languages 
should be taught in schools, what 
proportion of pupils should study a 
foreign language, for how long, how 



membership or the EEC affects lan- 
guage policy and, most crucially, to 
what extent there is a “practical" as 
well as a cultural argument for 
studying languages. 

Without revealing the DES’s 
hand. Miss Browne was optimistic 


Miss Sheila Browne, senior chief 
HMI 

about the future of modem lan- 
guages as she sketched the educa- 
tional and political background 
against which decisions would be. 
made. 

A linguist herself, she left her au- 


dience m now doubt of her belief in 
the essential place of languages in 
the school curriculum. 

“Many of the curriculum policies 
are going your way but 1 am bound 
to soy that the public expenditure 
policies And falling rolls are going 
against you, 

“First languages are being re- 
duced and an increasing number of 
second language are being squeezed 
out. It is unfortunate. 1 don't think 
it should remain like that.” 

Language teachers ; could take 
heart from the number of new de- 
velopments. 

“There are a number of straws in 
the wind and in the right direction," 
she said. 

The Government's belief that 
teachers needed to be properly 
trained as subject specialists, as out- 
lined in the white Paper Teaching 
Quality, would eventually ensure 


Adult listening time key to good reading 


Adults such as parents, grandpa- 
rents, friends and relatives who are 
unqualified to teach still hold the key 
to childrens' success at school, the 
meeting was told. 

Unless they can get away from 
watching television and spend time 
each day listening to young children 
read, the best efforts of teachers will 
come to nothing, raid Professor Eric 
Hawkins, Professor Emeritus at 
York University. 

Children left to the “mercy of peer 


motion 
on assaults 

by Richard Garner 

Calls for firmer action to deal with 
assaults on teachers and reduce 
stress In the profession will be key 
features, of the annual conference of 
.the National Association of School- 
masters/Union of Women Teachers, 
to .be held in Eastbourne -after 
'Easter. 

A motion from South Glamorgan 
teachers urges all local education 


! I roup culture'' like the boys in Wil- 
iam Golding's Lord of the Flies , 
were condemned to fail, he said, 
“We have known for a long time 
that school failure begins with (he 
failure to master the written form of 
English by the age of eight. If a child 
does not manage It every forlher 
year spent at school simply means 
that he or she falls further behind. 
The only effect of schooling Is to' 
widen the gap between the reading 
haves and have nots,” 


Professor HawJdns said that he 
was supported by a mountain of 
research evidence Including the, 
ILEA literacy survey and the work 
of the late Professor Jack Tizard. 

West Indian children were at a 
particular disadvantage, he said. 
Seven In 10 of their mothers went 
out to work, compared with 4 In 10 
nationally. And many babies spent 
their days crammed 20 lo a room 
with child-minders. 


that there were enough linguists to 
implement any national policy that 
might be adopted. 

The arrival of specific grants for 
curriculum innovation could also 
work to the advantage of language 
teachers, she said. 

They might also be able to exploit 
the vocational training initiative to 
their advantage. If employers could 
be convinced of the practical values 
of languages the subject would gain 
in importance. 


“If you can identify something 
that the countiy wants there are 
now ways of making it happen^" she 
said. 

But “evidence not rhetoric" was 
needed to ensure the place of lan- 
guages on the school timetable. 

“We must show evidence of 
pupils using language that is visibly 
and audibly recognizable as the 
genuine thing," Miss Browne said. 


Suspended 

teacher is 
sacked 

A teacher who leaked details oIW 
school's corporal punishment rent 
has been sacked by his local edict 
tion authority nearly two yean*: 
being suspended from his lob wt 
out pay. 

A disciplinary hearing madeup^ 
members of Conseivahve-wiUnty 
Sefton Council's education com* 
tee has voted to uphold a it® 
mendation from govemori i 
Litherland High School that ft 
Alan Corkish, an English teacher 
.should be sacked. 1 

’ The Court of -Appeal had tty 
that an earlier decision by the tu 
to sack Mr Corkish had fofai 
improper procedures arid thefe 
cision was set aside. 

Mr Corkish now plans to tty Is 
case to an industrial tribunal 
legal- advisers are considering laty 
his case to the European ComTd 
Human Rights. 

Two for committee 

Two black teachers have bra 
coopted on to the National Unioiil 
Teachers' committee which to 
with the problems of multfc&ui 
education. 

They are Mr Carlton Dow, 
head of Wyke Manor Upper 
in Bradford and a , member, of tk 
Swann committee, and Mrs C. Ora- 
ch a, head of Mount 
School, Southampton. \->4 




given go-ahead 


authorities to declare publicly their 
support for teachers who have been 
the victims' of assault, and adds that 
such a policy should be “a priority 
In the light .against Indiscipline, and 
lawlessness 'in our 'schools .. ' 

Another motion, from teachers in 
i Birmingham and '-Wolyerhariiptbii, 
calls - on the union's executive to 
^undertake research to see. if existing 
health and safety legislation could 
be used to- improve conditions and 
' reduce stress for teachers |n schools. - 
’ In addition, delegates will debate 
Another motion from. Birmingham 
and Wolverhampton teacher* calling 
'for : all ! head .teachers, to' be 
appointed on Bx^d-^erm contracts 
“renewable , following' a /satisfactory 
probationary period" • 

The* -motion,, -which- vyi)l ■- be 
opposed by the union’s executive, 
says that future candidates for 
: headships -sbokiti have' to submitevi- 
dence,:of having- completed a recog- - 
nlzed course on management ^ train- 
ing "Jn view of ' the Increasing num- 
ber of, problems arising out, of mis- 
management, In schools. often. due. lo 

- Unsatisfactory . apd 1 . unfortunate 
; apppintments to : head . . teacher. 

; pOStS,"; \J. : . V ; * : ’’ ■ 

Fewer attacks ** 

Assaults on London teachers by -. 
pupils, -. parents' and others fell - by -■ 
more than half last year, official : 
figures show. In 1982, 52 assaults on. 
teachers were reported to the ILEA 

- nhich less than the .116 recorded in 

1981. ' . '' 


Her Majesty’s Inspectorate Is hard 
at work recruiting more inspectors, 
in tine with the Government's view 
that numbers should be brought up 
to strength “ as a matter of 
urgency". 

r This view,, contained in a policy 
statement Inst week by Sir Keith 
Joseph, the : Education Secretary, 
and . Mr Nicholas Edwards, the 
Welsh Secretary, reflects a strong 
ihirilsteriol vote of confidence In the 
Inspectorate and its work. 

'Tn [the] task of securing higher 
standards, the Inspectorate plays an 
Important and effective role which 
this Government Intends to streng- 
then", they told the House of Com- 
mons. 


: .Not only is the. number of Inspec- 
tbrs for England to be brought up to 
its official complement of 430 (the 
present total of 384 Is the lowest 
ever) but : HMIs are also to carry on 
with their present policy of conduct- 
.lhg t general surveys as' the basis for 
raving advice to ministers rather 
(han acting as .the scourges of indi- 
vidual schools and colleges. /. 

- ..The Inspectors ate to get compu- 
ter assistance, with their' WQf ^start- 
ing with a Computerized register Of 
visits; Experts on short-term con- 
tacts will help them with specialized 


by Bliddy Passmore 

or educational administrators might 
be seconded or exchange posts with 
inspectors. 

Ministers’ endorsement of the In- 
spectorate's policy represents a vic- 
tory for Miss Sneila Browne, the 
chief HMI, over Conservative critics 
- notably Mrs Thatcher - who have 
complained that the inspectors do 
not do enough, inspecting. 

• It means that the. Government has 
accepted the findings of an Internal 
DES report, completed nearly two 
years ago, which said the Inspecto- 
rate was efficient and highly re-, 
garded and should .have us inde- 
pendence safeguarded. 

• The report,' which was, one of the 
studies supervised by Lard Rayner, 
Mrs Thatcher’s efficiency expert, 
was finally published .with- the policy 
statement last week. 

Its* most far-reaching proposal - 
that more HMI reports should be 
publicly released - has already been 
Implemented. From January fif this 
year, all format reports on schools 
and colleges have been published. • 

Also ' being implemented .is the 
Ray nor recommendation of 'more re- 


areas . such as •• Information • tech- 
nology.;. ; :• ;-. ■■ • 

"Over * the riext'irix' months', the. 
Government plans. to arrange, up to 
such attachments :fbr periods, of 
Uf> to threU yfcars. -Teachers,’ advisers 


Mea target or seven per year Ij now 
■ /ecognized -as; too ambitious; The 
current aim Is - to conduct two or 
three a year; j - 

: - While inspectors of schools are to 
carry, oU.wrih, their , present, balance 
of activities, inspectors for : further 
'add Jijgher education 'tire to Spend 


less time in future on course approv- 
als and more on inspecting institu- 
tions. The Rayner study found that 
further education inspectors spent 
only about a third of their time on 
visits compared with nearly half by 
the schools Inspectors. 

The study examined whether the 
work of local authority advisers 
overlapped with the activities of 
HMI and concluded that their roles 
were complementary. It pointed out 
that , a strong local cadre of inspec- 
tors and advisers tended to enhance 
HMI's contribution by helping to 
follow up their findings. 

Now education ministers are to 
discuss with the loqnt authority asso- 
ciations how cooperation between 
the two services could be increased. 
One possibility to be explored is thd 
Rayner proposal of stepping up 
HMI's work In areas wntch lack 
local specialist advice. 

. • Also published last, week was a 
booklet for the laymhn describing 
the Inspectorate's work and how pa- 
rents can be involved. Called HM 
Inspectors , Today: Standards in 

-Educatiofii il ls available free from 
the Publications Despatch Centre, 
pESi Honeypot Lane, Stanmore, 
Middlesex HA7. 1AZ, Also available 
free from the same address is the- 
ministers' policy statement, “Thd 
Work of Hlyi Inspectorate in Eng- 
. land and Walps". . 

- .The Rayrier study, Study of HM 
Inspectorate in England and W&les 
costs £4.50 net from Her Majesty's 
Stationery. Office; .. 



Special wait ^ 

Mrs Irene Davies and to* 
old son Brlnn (pictured* 
big a Welsh Office < 
the go-ahead for 
retarded children yj, 

in need of 


local special schools^, 
glish and her son s fim- . .. 
Welsh. '• :,.V 

Graduate glop® 

A further decitoe k 


eriCem.in 1979 '.to 


The enow are 
,8how,' that adults cam 
by negative numbers 
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Nearly two thousand delegates to the 
National Union of Teachers confer- 
ence, steamed up about pay, cuts and 
discrimination, head for Jersey this: 
week. The island is unlikely to know 
what has hit. it. 

In Jersey things arc not like that. 
Europe's massive recession has sent 
only a slight shiver through the is- 
land's banking and tourist economy. 
Money and jobs can still be found, 
and the human scale of the twelve 
by six- mile island makes easy work 
of day-to-dav educational problems. 
Criticism, where it exists, is ns mild 
as the climate which nurtures the 
early daffodils. 

So different are conditions that 
mainland visitors can hardly believe 
their ears, flow long has it been 
since a British careers officer could 
say: "The vast majority of young 
people who want work find work"? 
Or n head teacher: “Resource -wise I 
can honestly say we have what we 
need”? Or a union officer: *‘Wc 
can'i complain about resources, we 
can't complain about staffing. In 
fact we can’t complain about any- 
thing very much"? 

Not that the island is a compla- 
cent backwater. With its busy air- 
port and second highest level of car 
ownership in the world, Jersey is a 
bustling, highly-populated island 
very much on the world map. 

From this bustle comes the re- 
venue - just over £17m net for a 
school system with just under 9,000 
pupils, for further education, and 
for child welfare services - and the 
island has the freedom to spend it as 
it pleases. Jersey is independent, 
and neither the Department of 
Education and Science, nor the 
Manpower Services Commission has 
any say in what goes on. 

Mr John Rodhouse. the director 
of education, could, if lie felt so 
inclined, liken himself more to the 
permanent secretary at the DES 
than -.to -a chief education officer, 
although such comparisons never 
really apply. Jersey's lack of party 
politics, its emphasis on voluntary 
civil duties rather than statutory civil 
rights, and its general conservative 
consensus, make it a very different 
territory from the mainland. 

Perhaps fittingly, then, the island’s 
school system bears little resembl- 
ance to most mainland systems. For 
a start private school fees are low 
and the tradition strong, so that one 
in five pupils is privately educated. 
This proportion goes up to one in 
three if Victoria College and l he 
Jersey College for Girls, fee-paying 
schools maintained by the Education 
Department, are counted. 

The state system involves a trans- 
fer at 11 to one of four secondary 
schools. Then at 14 pupils can either 
stay on in their school to 16. taking 
CSEs or O levels, or transfer to the 
one “higher" school that offers A 
levels. 

This system is carefully selective. 
Detailed pupil profiles are drawn up 
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Hilary Wilce visits Jersey, where the teachers’ delegates will 
gather, and finds a system little troubled by politics or recession 


by teachers, and parents are called 
in to discuss where their child would 
best fit in. Pupils who can’t keep up in 
the “higher" school are transferred 
out after a term. 

Despite this selection heads 
and education officers insist the 
transfer is optional, with the pa- 
rents’ decision being final. In prac- 
tice. the system seems to work be- 
cause of the smallness of the whole 
operation. The handful of difficult 
decisions each year appear to be 
resolved by personal contact nnd 
sweet reason. 

Likewise the classic gulf between 
private and public schools seems 
smaller oil Jersey, with many insist- 
ing that class is not (lie highly signi- 
ficant divider that it is on the main- 
land. 

However, some problems could be 
magnified by the smallness of the 
society. As if to compensate for any 
danger of becoming cut off from 
educational developments, a great 
deal of curriculum development 
work has been done. There is a full 
programme of in-service courses at 
the teachers' centre, and teachers 
regularly go to the mainland for 
courses or secondment. 

In some areas the island even 
seems to have leapt ahead. At the 
very impressive Bel Royal Primary 
School, on the outskirts of St 
Helier, there is what the head. Mrs 
Wendy Hurford. says is "Warnock 
in operation", with miwiy severely 
physically handicapped children in- 
tegrated as fully as possible into the 
life of the school. A visiting HMI, 
she recalls, said he had never seen 
anything like it. 

Bel Royal’s roll is growing, but 
overall the island is suffering the 
same falling rolls pattern as the 
mainland, This has forced some 
amalgamations at primary level, but 
there has been a decision to increase 


staffing levels rather than contem- 
plate teacher redundancies. Staffing 
for primary schools is done on a 
complicated system of criteria, while 
at secondary level there has been 
curriculum-led staffing for the past 
two years. 

Teachers are paid on Burnhmn 
scales, but with income tax at 20p 
in the pound are considerably better 
off than their mainland colleagues. 
There are other advantages. One 
senior teacher remembers leaving 
Manchester in six inches of snow to 
take up his Jersey job. He spent the 
afternoon sunbathing on the beach. 

But jobs are not easily come by. 
Jersey lias a “jobs for the islanders” 
policy which extends to newly qual- 
ified teachers wanting to return 
home. To try and ensure a high 
quality of recruit (Keith Joseph 
please note), the Education Depart- 
ment organizes teaching experience in 
schools for sixth-formers who want to 
be teachers, then deliberates on offer- 
ing them a grant on the basis of their 
performance and reports. 

All grants are discretionary and 
students wanting to leave the island 
for higher education have to appeal 
before a panel which vets their 
courses and qualifications. While 
this is obviously an ordeal for the 
anxious sixth-former, in practice few 
fail the grilling. 

For those who stay on the island 
there are further education courses 
at Highlands College, and the island 
also runs a job creation scheme, 
placing unemployed youngsters with 
private employers from October to 
April, by which time the majority 
have either found jobs or can take 
up seasonal work. This year saw 13U 
on the scheme. Only about a third 
were still seeking work last week - 
the problem, Tike so many on 
Jersey, is containable. 



Wendy Hurford . . . 
‘Warnock in operation ' 
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on the Cockcroft Report, originally published In the 
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Uncomfortable situation 
for homosexual staff 

ill tv lo Cftll an J- ■ . 


Homosexuality Is still an offence in 
l Jersey, and the gay teachers, lobby 
has protested vociferously about the 
Island as a venue for the NUT con- 
ference. Legal advice (o the union Is 
that ‘any overt aet of homosexuality 

Z12h.'\ pur " ,ed Md char8 “ 

To be gay In Jersey, especially to 
be a gay teacher, In contact with 
vulnerable young minds, Is to be In 
an uncomfortable situation, forced to 
live clandestinely, with all public 
socializing confined to the island’s 
one “gay r ' pub. 

rS n ^°r n , leacher described to 
The TES what it was like to live that 
wsy*’ 

“I don’t tell people. If they get to 
D ?, e ’ and find out afterwards 
well that a usually OK. I’m reasonably 
lucky In the school I’m at. A lot of the 
naff guessed, or sussed It out. What I 
worry about is the parents finding out, 

„ ,aw obviously makes a differ- 
ence to my male friends. I think they 


have to be much more carcfiil about 
who even finds out in school. I con 
think of one lad in particular who Is 
very guarded. He's a good teacher, 
very well liked, but he just couldn’t 
afford to let them know at school. 

‘be Jersey Evening Post talked 
about people ‘flaunting' their posi- 
tion, and I think that's the way a lot 
of people here see It. They think 
we re perverting their children In 
schools. 

“If there is a grent deal of protest 
act on at the conference then I feel it 
will make It difficult for us for a 
time, but on the other hand things 
here do need a shake-up, 

“In my school nothing Is taught 
about homosexuality. H'g really not 
fair to the pupils. In this pub we go 
j® 1 of our lads alter he’d- 

H * ,00ked 01 me and 
f 8 ™’ What oa earth are you doing 
here? I said, ‘The same as you*. He 
was at a great disadvantage because 
he had no Idea what he was, or why 
he felt the way he did.” 


Which is not to say the system is 
problem-free. While the lack of par- 
ly politics in education brings no- 
thing but cooil, according to most 
islanders, there are those who feat 
that (lie arrangement whereby the 
president of the education committee 
picks his own committee team, con- 
centrates too much power in a single 
pair of hands. The island has no 
official prc-schoul education, nnd 
maternity leave for teachers is un- 
generous by mainland standards - the 
overwhelming view is still Ihnt the 
under-fives should be at home with 
their mothers. And for some heads 
the ring fencing round teachers' jobs 
means u lack of fresh hluud in the 
system. 

But such mutters are mere quibbles 
alongside the overwhelming fact of 
adequate funding und the accessibility 
of those in power. Time and time 
again people in cduculion emphasize 
that one of the grent joys of the Jersey 
system is that you can pick up the 
telephone to nnyone, and gel a 
hearing. 


Richard Garnerrevip^r 
NUT's past 
president AlfBuddand 
looks ahead to this 

weekend’s conference 

It’s back 

tothe 

basics... 

AlfBudd thinks it will tab J 
until the mid-morning break Dt 
tie back into the routine ofW. 
primary school head again wW|i 
returns to his school next k-T 
after presiding over one of t 
National Union of Teachers' r 
controversial years. 

His presidential year has bcri 
dominated by issues arising^ 
controversy on disarmament. 

This began when he told X 
members that the union lead^ 
would ignore the motion rim\, 
priority at least year’s confettu 
and agreed by delegates. 

But despite the conirovenj.il- 
Budd is a quiet and unsacq 
man whose presidency hastens 
marked contrast to the radical c! 
rumbustious style adopted bf b 
predecessor, Mr Jack Chambtn 
He would not have changed L 
decision about attempting ton* 
out of order the motion which c&i 
for unilateral disarmament ri 
opposition to the siting of enm-j 
Trident missiles in Britain. 

It is perhaps ironic that tinsel 
year-old softly-spoken north tei 
try man - who has taught si it 
same school, Roseberry cotf 
primary school in Great Ajtoi 
Middlesbnrough, for the pal If 
years - presided over one of fii 
most radical conferences in the sc- 
ion's history. 

Last year's conference at Scuta 
ough not only broke new ground b 
voting in favour of unilateral d* 
armament, but also urged the am*; 
for the first time to campaienb' 
the iibulilion of corporal puniiDKt; 
and also upheld tne right of in-- ; 
vicinal teachers not to cover for swSj 
colleagues. . ; 

The union leadership again caw 
under fire for sending out a drnlu* 
members stressing that theconrerfw. 
decision did not take away Ikirn? 
to decide whether to use the cant®, 
not. . , 

However, the union Is now n»?i 
committed to campaigning foi nJ| 
abolition. ! 

Mr Budd says that the major^J 

of teachers lie has met overt hrpjs, 
year is "about things like 
ment and how long can we go 
without having a large number a 

redundancies”. . , 

These arc the “bread and I gw 
issues which are likely to 




old head of Hilton „ nfl ] 

indeed. .h f « * . fcg* 
the union that Mr Winn j 
preside over a m0 !? k n . v ijkelyu 
butter" conference with P J 7gi . 
be a burning issue for tne ; 

executive for next years pay 

tions. . . „rtnriiv 

Pay was given «*J*28**: 
delegates voted on the 
this year’s conference 
armament from 
• A radical change i i nee«« 
way the National uruon ^ 
carVies out its educational . 

ties for all, according 8 1 
published by Mr Ken ' ig Ur p.f 
’of the union’s executive w j 

courage its members P h 
union education jwg activity'*:} 
plcmenled through the 

teachers in their school^ — 

Beyond Progressive 
Ken Jones: >s published 
millan Press Ltd, pri« 

. . i Pi (1C ’ 


survey provides 
food for thought 


rw in two of Britain’s 10-year-olds incorporate the Child Health and 
■ Milne school lunch, while a furth- Education Study in a multi-disciplm- 
K 40 oer cent take sandwiches, or ary research and action centre. 

% home to lunch, according to new Thi 

S per cent of the children 

111 nt mirtnau nnil 


have nothing to eat at midday, and 
a small percentage buy food from 

*°Th e figures indicate that three- 
quarters of the 10-year-olds have 
breakfast before going to schoo , 
but 18 per cent rarely eat breakfast, 
and a further three per cent never 

eat it. . r 

The results come in a survey ot 
15,000 children bom in a week . in 
April 1970, carried out by the Child 
Health and Education Study when 
the children were 10 years old. 


aspects of children’s lives - health, 
housing, education and family prob- 
lems - nnd seek ways to lessen and 
prevent handicaps. 

Research findings will be passed 
to MPs and voluntary bodies. 

The data on nutrition were 
obtained as part of a large ques- 
tionnaire filled in by the 10-year- 
olds. 

Their answers show that while 
bread is favoured by most house- 
holds in Britain, with 52 per cent of 
children saying they eat it daily, 
compared to just 15 per cent eating 
brown bread every day. 


Thev are Dart of a large collection Vegetarianism is not popular with 
of data provided by the children, the children, 40 per cent reporting 
their parents, teachers and doctors they eat meat most days, and only 
for the follow-up at 10 years, which five per cent hardly ever eat it. . 
will provide information about the Chocolate is a daily supplement 
development and lifestyles of an en- to the diet of 43 per cent, whi e 
tire generation. cola-type drinks are consumed daily 


Disturbingly, the new findings in- 
dicate that one in three of the chil- 
dren not eating lunch will often 
have no breakfast either, says Pro- 
fessor Neville Butler, the study’s 
director. 

Computer analysis of the figures 
will show 1 whether these children 
suffer ftuther social and biographical 
disadvantage. 

These and other findings are now 
undergoing further analysis by the 
Child Health and Education Study 
team at the University of Bristol 
department of child health. 

The majority of the ten-year fol- 
Jow-up concentrates on health anil 
educational disadvantage, and re- 
sults are due to be published in two 
books later this year. 

The nutrition figures were re- 
leased to mark the national launch 
of the Rainbow Children's Appeal 
by Margaret Thatcher on March 16. 
The appeal aims to raise £3.3 mil- 
lion for an International Centre for 
Child Studies, which will eventually 


by 48 per cent of the children. 

The 10-year-olds were also asked 
about their smoking habits. 

One in seven said they had 
smoked a cigarette, with 4 per cent 
having smoked more than once. 




One In two children rate lunch at 
school. 
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New awards 
for science 

j’roWng young minds will soon hnve 
their efforts rewarded wltli badges 
tod certificates awarded by one of 
Ine country’s premier scientific 
bodies, 

A Ihree-tler package, made up of 
hflfflze, silver and gold awards, will 
w launched at the August meeting of 
the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

Tue awards, aimed at youngsters 
^ eight to 12, are Intended to 
^ard effort and achievement tn 
KJenee, Project work done in schools 
J r al dubs and societies will qualify 
w an award. 

Br Peter Briggs, a BA official, 
Mffli “Our aim is to reward excell- 
I? C »l and P romo,e Interest In science. 
“ through this scheme we can get 
„ ^ Primary children doing scl- 
*"*■ well and good.” 

awards are not a scheme of 
work for science, he added. 

ckUd entered for the awards 
T«nk ve t0 P“y 8 £1 registration fee. 
sent k Hnd 8 rou P leaders will be 



anntVu * ne association is 

for area coordinators to 
as» e , U P the scheme and to 
work for the more prestigious 
j 2 and gold awards. 

lea chers interested In the 
fij a * asked to contact Dr 
$J& a i tke B A, Fortress House, 23 
Wort r .V’ L ondon W1X IAB. 
In awards wi H begin 

*-i.l ui h . . . t 
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Grosseteste 
nursery task 

The Church of England college. 
Bishop Grosseteste, one of the 14 
listed last August to lose teacher 
training but later reprieved by Sir 
Keith Joseph, Education Secretary, 
is among the 13 institutions selected 
to develop specialist work on the 


are the 
Bristol, 


nursery years. 

The remainder . 

Union, Nene and Me. , and 
Roehampton Institute of Higher 

E Vawndes for nursery andinfaots 
teachers, estimated at 4,000 this 
year in the latest forecast by the 
DES, are expected to almost double 
in two years' time to 7,500. In the 
current academic year training in 
stations have raised recruitment w 
BEd courses for pnmary teachers y 
one third over the 1981 level. 


PPA’s new aim 

sriJw * 

conference at Llandudno 
weekend. 
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A new and exciting 16 page 'Computers 
in Education Section 1 that’s whatl 

It offers you a wide range of hardware and software, carefully selected 

on the basis of its suitability for use in schools, and indudesi 

* A special deal on the superb Sinclair ZX Spectrum 48K. with colour, 
sound, moving key keyboard and high resolution graphics. 

* Our own NEW range of educational software, covering important 
topics on the school curriculum from infant to sixth form level. 

* A first-class range of peripherals and computer sundries. 

* A Schools Update Service to advise on the latest developments 
in hardware and software. 

But there are even more benefits from using the Arnold and 

E.S.A. Catalogues in 19S3:- 

* Over half the prices in the new 3983 EJ. Arnold and E.S.A. 
catalogues have been Maintained or Reduced. 

* In 1983 your choice of quality products in all areas of the 
curriculum is wider than ever. 

* Arnolds continue to set new standards for service and supply. 

* Investment in new product development continues to provide 
the products which schools need. 


You can see 


why £ 




old 


means 


Simpfy better MiuefiH mmc# 

Look for the new E.J. Arnold and E.S.A. catalogues in your school, 
or complete the FREEPOST coupon below: 


Please send me a copy of the following 198? E.J. Arnold 
catalogues: 


Name 


ESA. Vital Years 1 
Early Years [ 
Maths and Science I 
Music ( 
- Art and Craft 1 
Computers In Education [ 
Audio Visual, Furniture and Sioiage I 
Stationery and Sundries 


Posinon 
School . 


Address 


Education Authority 


Rimm lo E J. A mulil d Sun limit'd FBF.EFOST 
Educational Marketing Department Haikslac lane 
Dcwstnuy PjwI Leo.ls LSll VVV 
•ftlcphanc iptM) 772112 
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SC HOOL TO WORK 


YTS trainees unlikely to qualify for 17-plus 

kfi nnn mimic UlMI OPi flip A QCr 1 natiA^nl Miiiti'/ltf Frrtivi ika _ wrn ... 


More than 50,000 pupils will gel the 
Government’s new 17-plus certifi- 
cate next year unless they opt for 
the Youth Training Scheme. 

The _ Department of Education 
and Science has decided, as foresha- 
dowed in The TES, to launch the 
new qualification by giving it to ev- 
erybody who obtains one of the 
certificates already being offered by 
the three main examining/validating 
bodies operating pre-vocational 
awards. 

The department announced last 
week that it is going to accept, on 
an interim basis, 

• City and Guilds foundation and 
vocational preparation general (365) 
courses; 


• BEC general awards from the 
Business and Technical Education 
Council (Be tec); 

• Royal Society of Arts clerical and 
distribution vocational preparation 
courses and its basic clerical proce- 
dures course. 

The department expects the 
named courses to be the core of the 


qualification, supplemented by op-, 
tlons provided by the GCE and 
GSE boards as well as the three 


vocational boards. The scheme will 
Operate from September, which 
means that some pupils who are 
already studying for the existing cer- 
tificates on a two-year course vnll be 
able to get the new qualification 
next summer. 


The DES wants a custom-built 
course to replace this interim system 
after a year, if possible, and not 
later than two years. This is a good 
deal sooner than had been envis- 
aged by City and Guilds and Betec, 
who first proposed the interim 
arrangement, and who will carry the 
main responsibility for running the 
17-plus. 

Representatives from these two 
bodies will make up the majority on 
the joint board for pre-vocational 
education which is being set up by 


MSC pilot project list 
increased to 14 on 
Ministers’ insisfwifp 


the Education Secretary. The Royal 
Society of Arts - whose courses 
nave only been included after its 
intensive last-minute lobbying of 
MPs and peers - will have one seat, 


as will each of the two groups of 
school examining boards. 

The system will be administered 
by a small secretariat, likely to be 
drawn from City and Guilds and 
Betec staff. The Government is giv- 
ing the new bonrd £450,000 over the 
first three years to help meet the 
cost of setting up the new qualifica- 
tion. 

It has luid down Hint as far ns 
possible the 17-plus should share 
curriculum content with part-time 
courses in the colleges, and be com- 
patible with the Youth Training- 
Scheme leaving certificate. 

But the Education Secretary has 
given no guidance yet as to whether 


he is willing to award the 17.x. 
young people who “a A 
full-time education. The rL2? 
!£ el ? J°. P resen < itself diHJ’i 


the coming year when 

"\«ny of y BJWSi 


A senior official of one of a, 
examining bodies said if theag 
f“ tc councs were not accredlS! 
the YTS as well as for schools a 
colleges, then “we will KJ 
youngsters to decide whctbT? 
kctli Joseph’s signature bni 
giving up around £1,500 tf 
pay”. . 


Head challenges Sir Keith 


Fourteen local authorities have 
been chosen for inclusion in the 
Manpower Services Commission's 
pilot programme for the reintroduc- 
tion of technical courses into the 
schools. They include two which 
were added at the last minute at the 
insistence of ministers. 

Mr David Young, chairman of the 
Manpower Services Commission, 
announced the full list on Friday, 
saying that although the programme 


was originally envisaged as 10 pro- 
jects, the money could be stretched 
to cover the additional ones. 


Last week's TES contained a 
leaked list of the top 10 which the 
steering group had chosen from 68 
bids, cut back to a short list of 


• y . -r r uwiv* innv mvf 

Steepng, group bad Wen toked to , . ' 

The' 14 authorities whose projects 
hr* to be fonded under the MSC?s. 

a programme arei Bamsley, Bed- 
hire, Birmingham, Bradford, 
Clwyd, ’ Devon, Enfield, Hereford ■ 
and Worcester, Hertfordshire, 
Leicestershire, Sand well, Stafford- 
shire, Wigan, Wlrral. 

add two more, bearing In mind the 
possibility that some might in the 
end not get under way. 

But he ' then went out of his way 
t° .make it plain that ' two more . 

. authorities were added after he had 
naiped the steering group's 12 to Mr 
Norman' Tebblt; the Employment 
Secretary. The. final list was decided 
at lunchtime on Thursday, just be- 
fore the Manpower Services Com- 
missioners met and approved It. 

The reason for the additions, Mr 
Young explained, was that the steer-' 
mg group bad left- three important ' 
regions out of the programme. One- 
of them, the North East, was not 
even represented on the short list, 
although three of its authorities, in- 
cluding Newcastle, bad submitted 
proposals. But fife other two, Lon- 


don and the South-East, and 
Merseyside, were. 

These regions, as it happens, are 
very much on the minds of the 
employment ministers concerned 
with the programme - Mr Tebbit 
and his subordinate, Mr Peter Mor- 
rison. 

The authority chosen from the 
London area, the only one to have 
been shortlisted, is Enfield, next 
door to Mr Tebbit's own constituen- 
cy. The Merseyside choice, the Wir- 
rai, borders on Mr Morrison's seat. 

Mr Young said that the steering 
group had not been consulted over 
the addition of these two to their 
list. But there are no plans to add 
any more projects for the present 


around 20. Mr YotuTg aaidthat £ S “ihSfeF^^ 
ateepng, ; g bup bad gfeen bked to ;. ^gZlyriyTnfo °i much P SL« 


progressively into a much bigger 
MSC scheme? Mt Yoxlng said. In- 
stead he hopes that it will inspire 
other authorities to develop technic- 
al courses at- their own cost. “Clear- 
ly the initiative has struck a chord 
within the educational system and is 


Somewhere In the flies of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science Is a 
form which suggests that the Educa- 
tion Secretary and bis advisors may 
be fn the wrong In holding back 
schools from the Youth Training 
Scheme. 

- The minister Is still telling 
teachers* leaders that schools can 
only join In the scheme through a 
college because they cannot legally 
provide for part-time students off 
their own bat. , 

So, even if a school’s own pupils 
want to return as unemployed leav- 
ers to train under the scheme, they 
have to enrol at a college. 

But on this year's Form Seven, 
the annual return which all schools 
make to the DES, Heathfleld School, 
a Cheshire comprehensive, shows 16 

n ills who - according to a footnote 
lave been training at the school 
under a pilot course for (he YTS all 
year. 

Its head, Mr Don Savage, says he 
- took them on only-after fun consults- 


!Xr" h ,OCfll aulhor "y» will hit vulnerable groips flf fcra; 

“W Insisted that Insurance 
should be arranged, and lhat there But an[)t v. er 5V. 
should be notices displayed referring in. t 0 lake a diiwf HrrihalT 

sold that provided these require- Kynaston. In north-wail 

mCt ,hCre W “ n ° thl ” 8 10 Proposing to mle a bftl 

1 i&J c i , school to become a raanasin ea 

nm? o? V8B Mr “ft* lh f, sup ' taking responsibility for plK 
fiJJ* of > JP r *®° r" j Tomlinson, youngsters who will do thdrdHfc 

farmJi re A2!l^Sin r J ob 1 raining and education it & 

chairman of the Schools school and get work experience it 
Council and a member of the Man- employers 
KEf Commission board M r Mitchell sap that tlu \m 

which until recently supervised the London Education Authority li W 
progrrnnmes for school leavers. lng his plans, which are JimpW 

. , ™ “® va 8 e ntay not be able to run because the school is a ."remnd) 
bis courses when the foil YTS smrts school” catering for a wide ireri 
up this year - because of (he MSC’s a ge groups . 

decision to stop funding courses of But he plans to avoti .n£U 
more than 13 weeks, which he says, uncertainty by operating lie ni 

work through hb youth wing, at 
Edit a DV many schools In other parts offc 

BA ‘ country have similar arrangaai 

!««■ K daCKSOn for youth services on wnjxuwitt 

— i ' — - -■ they could use In (he same mj. 

Early offer promise to 
Easter leavers 

Promise of “an early offer" of a YTS area projects will be res* u 
place in the Youth Training Scheme start nhcaaof the formal 
to pupils who have left school this accommodate Easter leavers 
Easter was made this week by the those who leave during the stmiw 
Manpower Services Commission. U term. It says that soma P ro l^. ,i J 
met with some scepticism from the ready to take trainees now, W i 
careers service and colleges. Inis no Idea how maiiy places W] 

The commission's officials expect can provide or where they are. - 
between 3U,UlXi and Tire commission Is In dje ** 


supporting and accelerating a trend 
to which l.e.a.s are deeply commit- 
he claimed. 



Group at 
disadvantage 

Careers officers fear that the Easter 
leavers may be pushed to the bot- 
tom of the Youth Training Scheme 
queue If they are not found places 
before the scheme has to. deal with 
the army of pupils due to leave at 
the end of next term. 

■ ‘ Sixteen-year-olds who leave be- 
fore the summer term have always, 
been seen as a problem group for 
. the Government s youth program- 
mes, because they are likely to lack 
even minimal academic .qualifica- 
tions. 

With most of the YTS employer 
projects not due to start until 
September, any Easter leavers left 
over will have to compete with the 
better qualified youngsters. Mr Ray 
Hurst, secretary of the Institute of 
Careers Officers, said this week that 

S had asked the MSC to hold 
some of this year’s YTS-type 
college schemes for this term’s leav- 
ers, but it had insisted on filling the. 
places last September. 


In n <w!’ ?l ju,uuii anti The commission » 

3(1,000 16-yenr-olds. without either because its only tally of place J 1 
work or nny immediate right tq sup- those being negotiated by its » 
plenientary benefit, to bo on their quarters with big 
j? T t* e y Wl1 bo too Into to get nationally, and (hey will not be*| 
foto the Inst schemes of the Youth fog up until three months before e 
Opportunities Programme, and must launch. M „ 

wait for places in the new program- The smaller schemes wM* “ 
Jgw available. likely to start earlier are 

I s on, y fo 1,1 ™ 1 Obligation led independently by tjtc M®* 1 * 

is to find them a place by the end of al offices? V'mM 

The ,i. , ,1 s not due to All that the conrfsioyjjS 
SffiSL 0p l 16 f S 11 I** 1 * until were able to say this fWjJJ 
September when the last of the they knew that there 
YOP projects- will end. But the places -available now In-W® 1 
commission is hoping that enough workshops. • < 

b « l . we good with their degree courses almost eny^ 
hands . (Technical drawing, by the tion of A levels Is awepWJJJ 
wav. Is not an a b L.. 1 i 1 Jl ‘ CSW 



David Young . . , ‘Inspire others’ 


: they are offering at O level and courses in engineering and 

ajso. the Choice of A leyels available So|le® smdSJfa oft^^Sl ihrel ^!5i echir? ) At ^ TtQ SleveJ . Pra , 
to them, .which could include some sDerifieri^Riihi^. . * • e so ,^°logy is not social work food sometime* -*vrr - j, |t® 

subjects not: taken in r^A^S 01 ^ bu J ** A *3£jl ’St” 

^xam sueh as . Computer, .studies, ..suffice. At tS science), - science subjects why a ^ent 
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shrients who find careere- Senerailv. ^ Whlffi S P^cs heing important • fl emabytf if other opti y . . 


sometimes cause 


Irkin Heap 


- • mapy ' SSS' if other options r - 

themselves stretched with three . number of f S, r man y of them (see the Vice later date. . . 

SSS&I C !Sar f ^ ,BV °1 '.Care, is 

' ' S C /Wc 1 h . r _, lbc : ws of : ness studies. - any combination vtf U iu ,n 5?* i ^ or university for A level pad higher e 

pqn !°^Jarlyi ' academic sfibjedts is for P ^ ss - Drum- . courses. The parent 

v °*/ success among those -a these. Careers and- also law iihrl™ Road, Bradford). Outside the that "there are only jobs for .. 

not- Iniftst leadiilB fo, ® - 


io, Apart from not- least leading io.PJtt 
rents for: some . waste of! a rixth-fonn conrse,. 
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International Specialist Courses and Seminars 
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: an International Samlnar 
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OVERSEAS 


Savary retains Cabinet post 


Tn the Government shake-up which 
JL followed the recent French 
SniciMl elections. M Alain Sayary 
E X all, retained hi post of 
Sster of Education and has kept 
hi* seat in the shmmed-down 
'Cabinet which has been stripped of 
a third of its members. . 

M Savary was clearly as surprised 
« many commentators. He was pre- 
wrinB the ground last week by tell- 
L voters that he had to be thank- 
Sf for a long and a foil political 
career. But his approach, that to 
mnviiice people is better than to 
2 *™, has after ati won 
friends, and is recognized by the 
president and prime minister to be a 
meat asset when confronted with a 
number of the difficult policy issues, 
particularly private schools. 

Education will also now have a- 


FRANCE 


Anne Corbett assesses 
the Implications of Pres- 
ident Mitterrand's latest 
Government reshuffle 

junior Minister, M Roger- CHrard 
Schwartzenberg, leader of the centre 
left party, the MRG ( Mouvement 
des Radicatix de Gauche). M 
Schwartzenberg is a dynamic figure, 

g rofessor of law, Member of the 
uropean Parliament, prolific au- 
thor, with a best seller on the star 
system in politics, and a member of 
a united left study group on a new 
charter of liberties. He Is not quite 
40. 


It is significant that the reduced 
Cabinet, which lost such symbolic 
posts for the socialists as culture, 
women's rights and free time, does 
still include professional training, 
and with it the Communist minister, 
Marcel Ridout. In his broadcast to 
the nation last week, M Mitterrand 
stressed once again that giving youth 
a training was an absolute priority. 

One issue on which M Savary 
may find himself unwillingly in the 
limelight is the reform o? medical 
studies. A protest movement has 
been building up since February. 
Junior hospital doctors and students 
in hospitals all over the country 
have been on strike. There have 
been street demonstrations involving 
as many as 15,000 protestors. 

Blood was spilt unwillingly in the 


Ministry of Health when the riot 
police forced out demonstrators 
occupying part of it, and willingly in 
a number of other cities where, 
medical students have been staging 
blood donation sit-ins. 

The Minister of Health, until the 
reshuffle, the Communist, M Jac- 
ques Railte, has carried all the pub- | 
Ac opprobrium for the reform. But 
in fact, medical studies are a joint 
responsibility of education and 
health ministers. And the new re- 
form is for the most part in line with 
the reform of 1979, designed to re- 
duce the number of specialists com- 
ing out of medical school. 

The students’ main objection is to 
the introduction of a new exam two- 
thirds of the way through their stu- 
dies. 


Young soldiers step out of line 


out how child care can be Improved,, 
bow children make the transition to* 
adulthood, and how great an effect 
commercial Influences have on chil- 
dren. It will make recommendations 
as. to how parents can become more. 
Involved In school life. 

Mr Bengt-Erik Audersson, a lectur- 
er st (he Stockholm Teachers' Train-; 
tag College, who Is a member of the. 
14-man committee, said: “We want to 
come to pips with an ordinary child's 
reality and see bow this Influences the 
child’ i development." 

Chris Mosey 


Young men in the Soviet Union are 
pacifist, lack proper patriotic zeal 
and shrug off the reality of a milit- 
ary threat from abroad. This is the 
opinion of General Alexi Yepishev 
who heads the Main Political De- 
partment, the Soviet armed forces’ 
ideological high command. 

Addressing the .Young Communist 
League’s 19th Congress, he noted 
what many consider a startling de- 
velopment - the growing antagonism 
between a better educated, more 
sophisticated and open-minded gen- 
eration of national servicemen and 
the professional soldiers they have 
to obey. 

Boys are liable for call-up after 
their eighteenth birthday unless they 
have a college place. At some col- 
leges they- may be called up after 
■completing their first year and at 


SOVIET UNION 


It Is not only In the West 
that the generals are 
worried about the 
young. Jennifer Louie 
reports. 

others, where there is a college 
cadet corps, they may finish their 
course first. If they go into the army 
or the airforce, they serve for two 
years but If their choice is the navy, 
they have a three-year stint. 

The military reaction is understand- 
able: an army is an army and needs 
fighting men. 

“We meet with facts," were 
General Yepishev’s words, “albeit 
few arid far between, when young 


men, serving in the ranks, display 
elements of political naivety, pacif- 
ism and indifference in estimating 
the military threat from our class 
enemies." Translated, this means 
that both school leavers and college 
graduates, all of whom must serve a 
minimum of one year, simply Tafose 
to believe the crude army propagan- 
da dished out to them and find It 
Impossible to take seriously those 
who think in trie black and white 
terms of goodies versus baddies. 

Reading : further between the 
lines, the "few and far between" 
phrase showB that in fact the general 


was talking about a widespread phe- 
nomenon. If only a small minority 
were involved and the situation were 


properly under control, he would 
not have brought the sublect to the 
public’s attention. 


Susan Ryan 

New minister 
is ex-teacher 


AUSTRALIA 


Hie Education Minister in the new 
Australian Government is Ms Susan 
Ryan, the first woman to serve in a 
Labour government. 

A former teacher, Susan Ryan 
was elected an Australian Capital 
Territories senator in 1975. Before 
that she worked for the School 
Commission’s Innovations Program- 
me and was the executive officer of 
the Australian Council of State 
School organizations. 

She is a staunch feminist and is 
known to have equally strong views 
on education. “It's a means by 
which inequalities can be reduced if 
appropriate policies are appUed.or 
a means to maintain filites, as has 
happened in the past", she says ; 

Senator Ryan says her first prior- 
ity Is to do something constructive 
about the huge numbers of young 
people who are unemployed. She 
wants to persuade thousands of cnii- 1 
dwn who drop out of school at the 
earliest opportunity to stay on. 

I Bill Purvis 
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Paul Bendalow looks at 
how North Rhine- 
Westphalia is trying to 
meat the educational 
needs off Turkish 
children. 

‘Imagine what it’s like 10 travel 
from Turkey to Gcimany every day 
and not to be at home in either 
place. ” This is how Necati Snhin, a 
Turkish teacher at a secondary 
school near Uonn, desen bes the 
situation of many Turkish children 
in West Germany for whom family 
and school represent two distinct 
worlds imposing conflicting de- 
mands. 

With often inadequate command 
of cither Turkish or German, these 
are the children of no-man’s Innd, 
becoming under-performers at 
school and increasingly alienated 
from their parents’ traditional way 
of life at home. 

By far the mnjurily of the SUD.ODU 
foreign children nt school in West 
Germany are Turkish and, unlike 
those of other ethnic minority 
groups, their numbers are con- 
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Young Turks . . . children of No Man’s Land 


tinuine to rise rapidly. 

With another half million foreign 
children of pre-school age. the prob- 


I lenis facing teachers, education au- 
thorities and parents are of mount- 
ing concern in alt West German 
cities. But lack of agreement on 
how they should be tackled has re- 
sulted in a rash of largely-uncoor- 
dinated efforts throughout the 
country. 

There are (he difficulties, for 


A 

MATTER 

OF 
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Since; we started very modestly 
■in i967, wave set now 
standards in all aspects of travel 
to the cities we cover, 

Latest in the series of essays on 
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individual travel to Paris, 
Amsterdam, Brussels, Bruges, 
Genova, Luxembourg. 
Boulogne, Dieppe and Rouen. 
To receive your free copy of 
Cradle of Conscience 
write or 'phone: 


instance, of Germim teachers, who 
J often have no knowledge of ihc 
l language, culture and family back- 
ground of ihc foreign children in 
' Ihcir classes. 

Very few colleges of education 
offer special training to prepare for 
work with foreign children, and the 
little that is on offer tends to be 
academic and remote from practical 
problems. 

With (his in mind, the education 
authorities in North Rhine-Wcstnha- 
lia where the number of foreign 
pupils has doubled in five years 
hnvc launched a five-year prog- 
ramme oF seminars for primary and 
.secondary modem school teachers 
whose classes have a Foreign pupil 
[import ion of 20 per cent or more. 

Herr 13crnd Esser, who runs one 
of these seminars, in the Erft district 
near Bonn, believes the ehief be- 
nefit for the 25 teachers faking part 
is the opport unity for them to share 
their common experience and diffi- 
culties. 

Eighty of these seminar groups 
now exist in North Rhine-Westpha- 
lia, involving i, SOU teachers. A total 

Why not elected heads? The ques- 
tion, so often raised in England, 
would prompt a wry smile in Spain 
.where teachers have already been 
down this road. The experience was* 
not entirely encouraging, and in this 
school year the practice has been 
abandoned. 

Education in Spain was over- 
hauled in 1970 by the General 
Education Act. All children be- 
tween six and 14 go to basic school, 
after which comes a secondary 
school with either an academic or a 
vocational bias. Basic schools are 
bigger than the primary schools they 
replaced, and the quality of the 
head teacher was seen by the refor- 
mers as crucial to the success of the 
innovations they were making. 

Not that Spanish heads have as 
much power as heads in this coun- 


of 9,000 teachers will have under- 
gone this systematic further training 
by the time the scheme ends. 

An indication or the importance 
attached to the seminars bv the re- 
gional government is the fact that, 
tor the first time, participation in a 
course of this kind is being counted 
as part of teachers' duly hours and 
not as an unpaid free-time pursuit. 

Herr Guenter Kieper, who is in 
charge of in-service training for 
teachers in the Cologne district, 
claims that North Rhine-Westphalia 
is breaking new ground in adopting 
this approach, at a time of public 
spending cutbucks. 

“We’re having to save on all 
sides, all the time,” he said, “but for 
this field there’s money available." 

He believes that the feedback to 
schools from teachers attending the 
seminars will help to change entren- 
ched attitudes towards the teaching 
of foreign pupils. 

In future, for instance, the newest 
and least experienced members of 
staff may be less likely to have to 
cope alone with large numbers of 
foreign children. 


“In the past o in pie uf yea is," he 
said, "being involved with the prob- 
lem ns a teacher has become re- 
spectable, almost trendy. " 

North Rhine-Westphalia is con- 
ducting similar seminars for foreign 
tcnehcis, the majority of them Tur- 
kish, to update ihcir (caching 
methods. 

Nccati Siihin, who is chairman of 
(he Turkish ’I cache i. s’ Association in 
Cologne, believes, however, that the 
latest ministry directive on foreign 
| teachers, while aiming to speed up 
-a (he integration of foreign pupils into 
| mainstream classes, virtually reduces 
z Turkish teacheis to the status of 
c foreign language assistants. 

“We’re like most Turkish workers 
here: moie work for less nay. iso- 
5 la led from our fellow- workers ami 
2 with no job security.” 

* The impoi lance of beginning the 
| process of integration as early as 
.5 possible is highlighted by another 
1°- Pilot project set up in North Rliiiiu- 
Westphalni in [979 to encourage 
Turkish parents to send ihcir chil- 
dren to prc-school kindergarten. 

Initially, eight Turkish social 
workers were employed tu act as 
contacts between 36 kindergartens 
and parents, in seven industrial con- 
urbations such as Dortmund, Duis- 
burg and Gelsenkirchen. The num- 
ber of kindergartens taking part in 
the project has now been doubled, 
with a possibility of a further exten- 
sion at the end of this year. 

Dr Helga Merkcr, who coordin- 
ates the project, says that once the 
kindcreortcn principle whs explained 
to Turkish purents, thev were only 
too eager to send their’ children. 

The problem now is providing 
enough places to meet the demand. 
Even very poor parents . she says, 
arc willing (o find the money for 
kindergarten fees. 

“Bm we need more people. I’ve 
been working with a dozen kinder- 
gartens: there are more than 4LKI in 
Cologne alone." 

But in the present economic cli- 
mate, the sort of expansion required 
seems unlikely to happen. 


priority in 
British 
aid package 


SPAIN 


try: the system is a centralized one, 
and the head has to follow quite 
detailed national instructions. The 


TIME 
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2a Cheater Close, 
Chester Street, 
London SW1X7BQ. 
Telephone: 01-235 8070 


ICELAND 

AND GREENLAND : 

Both offer stunning scenery and 
8 warm welcome. Ml from Just £140 
for 7 days. They are In Twickenham's 
Iceland brochure. Call 01-390 96BI 
foryour copy, now. 



timetable is prescribed nationally. 
Teachers are appointed to the. 
school by the central administration, 
and the head's discretion in allocat- 
ing work to his colleagues is res- 
tricted by the firmly established 
principle of seniority. 

Teachers are arranged in 3 peck- 
ing order according to their 
academic qualifications and their 
length of service; the highest in the 
order demands, and gets, the classes 
he wants. The established teacher is 
, a civil servant with clearly estab- 
lished rights which the head cannot 
easily ignore. 

Nevertheless, the head has con- 
siderable power, through his influ- 
ence over the school budget and his 
contacts with the administration: he 
is also the main link for barrier) 
between the school and the com- 
munity. In pre-reform days there 
was a career grade of head teacher 
(director), and once appointed as a 
director, the individual had the right 
to a post for the rest of his career. In 
the Franco era, heads were often 
strongly authoritarian figures, 
fn L970, reformers, niter much 


Should staffffs be allowed 
to select head teachers? 
John McNair reports on 
a failed experiment. 

Election 
of heads 
voted out 

discussion, scrapped the career grade 
of director. They wanted all teachers 
to have the opportunity to exercise 
responsibility, and they wanted to 
prevent schools becoming dominated 
by routine. 

For the tuture, heads were to be 
elected, and to serve for a period of 
four years. They were to receive a 
modest salary supplement for the 
work involved. The process was that 
the staff of each school elected from 
among themselves three candidates, 
in order of preference, and their 
names were submitted to the district 
inspector: almost invariably he 

appointed the first on the list: repre- 
sentatives of the parents were given 
the opportunity to comment on the 
candidates. 

This system was instituted not 
only for the basic school but for 
secondary schools too, with the pro- 
V!so there that only senior estab- 
lished teachers were eligible - the 
cniedrdticos, who reach this grade 
by taking part in a demanding 
national competition, the oposicidn 
The new system had mixed for- 
tunes: in many schools it contri- 
buted to the objectives of the refor- 
mers - staff-rooms were more 
democratic, there was more scope 
for individual initiative: the more 
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open atmosphere mattered in the 
difficult and somewhat stormy years 
between 1975 and 1980, when the 
franco regime was being dismantled 
and at the same time the teaching 
foree was being swelled by a huge, 
influx of young and often militant 
teachers. 

However, there were difficulties: 
elections sometimes led to the divi- 
sion of school staffs on party lines 
and in some schools it was not easy 
to persuade teachers to stand for 
election. 

In smaller secondary schools, 
where there might be only three or 
four cntedrdticos in a staff of thirty 
or so, this was a particular difficulty 
’"spectors believed that 
elected heads were too susceptible 
to their colleagues’ views, and failed 
o give a strong lead, knowing that 
their authority was only temporary. 

These difficulties may have dis- 


p A British aid package worth £| (* 

11 UIS J’ e f', 1 H W rnved ,n Principle v> 
s enable Merra Leone lo buy primary 
•I school textbooks. Final details an 
now being hammered out bebrea 
s London and Freetown. 

u 2" u visit to London. Mr E 
1 K Ndoiiinhiiia, Sierra Leone’s Mint 
ter of Education, said this provision 
L ' was an absolutely vital part offo 
■s country’s plan to expand primary 
r education. 

A £ 13.3m loan from the World 
1 Bank would go towards building 
- classroom blocks, and 66 sun 
houses. 

1 His priority was to Improve prim- 
' ary education in the rural areas, ai 
i without housing to help attract 

■ teachers to these parts this would bt 

■ impossible. 

At present only 40 per cent o( 

I school-age children go to primary 
. schools in Sierra Leone, and then is 
an acute shortage of qualified 
teachers. 

Current development plans sn 
known ns the Third IDA (Interna- 
tional Development Agency) Educa- 
tion Project. The first project m 
the building of secondary school! h 
Sierra Leone, and the second prqjrct 
equipped these schools. 

Mr Ndomaliina sold that if had ht 
been in charge of education at that 
lime the development of primary 
education would have been put UrsL 
It was (lie basis for all olher work. 

The Minister, a former teacher 
training college head, spent tw 
weeks in Britain for discussions ud 
visits during which he addressed the 
Council for Education in the Common- 
I wealth nt the House of Commons. 

appeared in time, us the democratic 
regime became established in the 
country, but there was a further 
factor, the very powerful private 
sector, amounting to about one- 
third of all (he children in schools 
For those who controlled the private 
schools' election of heads was un- 
acceptable. The electoral procedure 
did not apply lo their schools, but 
they reared tfuit its existence in state 
schools would lead their own staffs 
to demand similar arrangements. 

It was this sector that in the ena 
prevailed, niul with u» Act passed in 
1980, mid now Inking effect, a new 
.system is now in force. 

In state schools, heads are now 
selected by u provincial selection 
committee, composed of representa- 
tives of the administration and ot 
Ihc "management council" of eaco 
school requiring a head - the 
agement council being an 
body representing staff! parents, an 

Tt selection committee bases its I 
choice on the candidate’s record, o 
h report from the inspectorate, B 
on a recommendation from m 
management council of the can - 
date's school: the candidate also n 
to submit a written scheme tor i 
management of his school, anu t 
is taken into account. . _ fnT 
There is an elaborate system 
awarding points for each or me 
elements, and the candidate * 
the highest score secures 

aP |he ntI su«essful candidate 
attend a 100-hour training cows. 
and undertake further in " ser ” rt 
training. He has n three-year ten ■ 
renewable at his own request » 
two further three-year IgJS 
Thereafter he must submit him*' 
to the selection process if he wi 
to continue as head. . , 

The 1980 Act in this and oinei 
provisions represents a step _ 
from democratic processes, a J l , 7 
for traditionalist groups- , and _ orn . 
possible that the socialist ,8° 
mem will reverse its provisions- 
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Wrong exposure 

in common with many others 
^5 association, are cxtremc- 

r ^ncemed that so many young 
LS are now exposed to some of 
rtnfviolcnt and pornographic Sii 
'"5 m °f ne g While we fully reeng- th 
SScnsibiliiy of pwrents ii, rc 
gffijji the truth is that even the (' 

« ,hem is h8l ’,' " e [£ 
Kb battle as l°n S as ao effee- <" 
S exists in Britain - as it now re 

example,, in Sweclett- to b 

“T'rS' a number of o, 

st 

Snatched by Swung, let alone 
EXge children. These letters arc 
most helpful to us in our discussions " 
!| Government and we would n 
S liest grateful for any information 1 
which your readers would be willing •< 
JSe us outlining their experience » 

of children’s video viewing. *' 

We would be extremely grateful 
for any help your readers can give 
£ Needless to say, all names and c 
addresses would be treated in the > 
utmost confidence. J 

MARV WHITEHOUSE , ' 

National Viewers and Listeners j 
Association 

Ardleigh > , 

Colchester 

Essex 

Nod and a wink 

Sir - Have 1 correctly understood 
“Builders lay the ground for big. 
YTS programme", (TES, March 
18). 

The construction industry will 
train 20,000 youngsters under the 
YTS. No other training courses will 
be offered to school leavers. Two 
out of five would, in any case, have 
been taken on as apprentices before. 
funding by MSC. Tnus, only three 
are taken from the dole queue, 
although MSC funds all five. Two 
out of the five will be offered em- 
ployment at the end of the year (the 
two who would have continued with 
their apprenticeships anyway) - and 
the dole queue youngsters will be 
back where they started. 

. An added refinement is that the 
electrical contractors will prc-sclecl 
all of the five before taking on 
trainees. 

. The difficulties of the construction 
industry are understood, but can 
MSC demonstrate that these 
arrangements materially benefit in 
any way the young people who | 
make up the bulk of the YTS target 
group - those who would never 
nave got apprenticeships - beyond 
seeping them off the streets for a 
year? 

It's nil a nod and a wink - YTS 
does not carry promises of employ- 
ment, we know - but it amounts tn 
gross deception if young people are 
m any way led to believe that their 
employment prospects arc improved 
!>y this or any similar scheme. And 
® any case, is this proper use of 
MSC funds? 

LINDA LEMERLE 
Hskeard Gardens 
[ Blackheath 
London 


Partnership 


Sir - It comes as no surprise to me h, 
that the Haringey and Belficld “pa- n 
rent-powered” reading schemes a: 
(TES, March II) have dune little to n 
revolutionize the educational world - F 
(hough ail credit to their efforts. Pa- 1 
rents, after all - or so one is led to y 
believe - should be regarded as u S 
necessary evil, best kept in ignorance f 
of all educational matters except, of \ 
course, the parlous slate of the 
school fund. ( 

Study of teacher/parent reia- ’ 
tionships has figured little, if at all, < 
in the training of teachers - it was 
non-existent in my own PGCE year. 
This neglect, coupled with the diffi- 
dence felt by so many parents (my- 
self included) ' in approaching 
teachers, does not make for easy 
rapport. 

The Pre-School Playgroups Asso- 
ciation, since its origins in the early 
1960s, has encouraged parents from 
ail walks of life to become actively 
involved in their children’s develop- 
ment and play, and mnny of these 
parents have gone on to act as 
‘‘enablers’’ for other new parents. 

Unhappily, there is often little 
opportunity for parents to continue 
this involvement once their children 
have started school. The slowly 
accumulated confidence in parent- 
hood can begin to erode if the prim- 
ary school makes no efforts to in- 
clude parents ill ihcir children s 
education, and children are quick to 
sense their parents’ uncertainties. 

Parental involvement in the school 
life of the child - reading schemes, 
project work or simply coming m to 
look ut classroom displays - can give 
much of value lo the parent, to the 
child and, hopefully, to the school. It 
seems obvious lo me, a mum Rt the 
■ school gate, but perhaps there will 


Muslim view 

Sir - Wherever and whenever there 
is a move or discussion about Mus- 
lims establishing a voluntary-aided 
school, you appear to gel disturbed. 

Despite three decades of ethnic 
minorities’ habitation in this coun- 
try, no effort is made to understand 
our point of view. Rather, there is 
an attempt to ensure that new arriv- 
als integrate into the natives culture 
and through it their religion which is 
superior to others. 

Islam is depicted in books and 
media in the West in a ndiailous 
fashion. Divisions are highlighted 
rather than its universal fraternity 
Few have so far understood that 
deep down beneath our differences, 
there Is unity of thought, and no 
power on earth can undo that unity. 
^ Yours is an educational journal or 
some standing and, yet, you ; are 
Irving to side-track the Muslim 
cause by belittling our efforts and 
ridiculing our desires. At no place in 
your news stories do you acknow- 
ledge that Islamic schools are not 
eoing to divide the nation nor 
threaten the educational sj^m or 
administration, «f ,«««• *£“ the 
Catholic and Protestant schools. 

That is why the intelligentsia of 


have to' be much more documented 
research before the flood gates open 
and parents are welcomed into part- 
nership. 

FELICITY BRIDGE 
The Manse 
Holme Lane 
Sutton-in-Cravcn 
Nr Keighley 
West Yorkshire 

Casting doubt 

Sir - The reported success of the 
Haringe-v and Belfield reading pro- 
jects would appear, among other 
consequences, to cast doubt upon 
the whole activity of identitying par- 
ticular reading difficulties through 
complex diagnostic procedures - 
with, in some cases, the recording of 
failure taking up more of the 
teacher's time than the inculcation 
of success. The projects also cast 
doubt upon the notion that leaching 
reading is a specialist skill at all. 


For these projects would appear 
to support the common sense view 
that tlic crucial factor in learning to 
read is the meaningful ness, in the 
child's view, of the social context 
within which he, or she, is reemired 
to develop the ability to road. Read- 
ing in its initial stages, at least, has 
to be a totally meaningless activity, 
a completely arbitrary set ok proce- 
dures. Hence, if it is to acquire 
meaning, this can only be obtained 
from the general social context with 
in which the activity takes place. 

Looked at in this way it is not 
surprising to find that mums and 
daas are more effective teachers o I 
reading than highly trained reading 
teachers. For what the parent is able 
to signal to the child is that reading 
is an emotionally safe activity. Ana 
making reading inio an emotionally 
meaningful and safe activity might 
be far more important than analys- 
ing it into a number uf component 
skills. 









But sadly it seems to me that 
many teachers, mid others in educa- 
tion, prefer not w look a l read mg 

failure in relation to probems of 

cultural meaning. Which leads me ti 
conclude that Julia Hugedorn s sug- 
gested failure by teachers to involve 
purents has less to do with scarce 
resources and much more to do with 
the need to protect various education- 
al sacred cows. 

JOHN LINSIE 
33 Giasmcre Avenue 
Near Green Lane 
Coventry 

Remarkable link 

Sir - 1 should like to endorse the 
findings both at Haringey and Roch- 
dale, regarding parents hearing their 
children read, tn a less specific in- 
quiry. involving 1.0(81 children in 
Clwyd, from 1976 to 1978, 1 disco- 
vered the same remarkable link be- 
tween children’s reading attainment 
and parental support. 

Some 87 per cent of the 100 high- 
est achievers on a standardized 
reading test in a sample of children 
lunging from 10 to 15 years him 
enjoyed this advantage, but only -6 
pci cent of the weakest 100 had 

done so. , . 

Interestingly, my results also cor- 
roborate Jenny Hewison s second 
observation: that an increase in 
teacher investment provided no cor- 
responding improvement in reading 
attainment - n chilling thought in 
stringent economic times. 

A D W OWEN 
Head of English 
Ysgol Entry* Ap Iwun 
Abergele 
Clwyd 


the ethnic minorities are josing faith 
in glamourizing slogans like ‘ multi- 
culturalism", "multi-racialism and 
“equal opportunity” . These terms 
stand to uphold white racism and 
white superiority. 

In the last 30 years, we have 
witnessed Muslim children coming 
out of state schools completely root- 
less. struggling to search for tlieir 
identity and at odds with the de- 
eradation of moral values and ethic- 
|| standards of Britain’s permissive 
society. Respect for parents, 
teachers, rules and law have gone 
with the wind. They want peace of 
mind but hostile environments do 

n °No bonder the Western youths 
hecome addicted to drugs, lawless- 
ness. robbery and thuggery. 

We want Muslim schools not be- 
cause we want others to convert to 
our religion but to impress on well- 
intentioned practising Christians : that 
we have also our own way of hfc 
and moral standards worth the 
emulation of others- 
ABDUL SHAKOOR BORA 
Convenor . _ . 

Islamic Education Movement 
S Navestock Crescent 
Woodford Green 
Essex 


Northern lights 

Sir - In “Southern Accents" (TES. 
March IS) Frank Pcdiey sel out to find 
out “why able, working class pupils 
from the north no longer apply lo 
Oxford and Cambridge.” As sixth 
year tutor at one of the two Keighley 
schools surveyed, may 1 point out thnt 
this is demonstrably not the case at 
Greenhead. In most recent years 
there has been at least one applicant; 
last year there were seven. 

The Keighley boy who “hnd been 
given no Insight into what was re- 
quired" cannot have attended mis 
school, where all interested students 
;are encouraged to talk (formally and 
informally) to the four Oxbridge 
graduates on our staff about tne 
college and tutorial system. The 
headmaster, himself a Peierhouse 
graduate, interviews all sixth form 
students individually. 

My strongest reaction is to the 
alleged “lack of teacher encourage- 
ment”. Able students at Greenhead 
(i.e. those not already creamed on 
bv neighbouring grammar schools) 
are actively encouraged to consider 
Oxford and Cambridge, and familia- 
rized with the application proce- 
dures. 


We hold a substantial stuck of 
previous entrance papers In a wide 
range of subjects, and Iasi year a 
party of twelve potential applicants 
was taken by me to both Oxford l 
and Cambridge lo meet admissions | 
tutors, visit colleges and talk to slu-l 
dents. 

Within school many hours of indi- 
vidual tuition have been given wti- 
linfllv by staff in their own time 
specifically for entrance examina- 
tions - even by the minority of 
teachers who are not convinced that 
the courses at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are the best preparation for a 
career in their subject area. 

I welcome the moves towards A 
level and matriculation offers for 
fourth term applicants, and the 
genuine efforts being made by some 
colleges to attract applicants from 
northern comprehensives, but 
perhaps Frank Pedley will now 

direct his attention to why able, 
working class pupils from the north 
are not always offered the places 
they want and deserve at Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

PAUL SPENCER , 
Greenhead Upper School 
Keighley 


Toni**** 4 held cassette recorder in a think cloth TVpC“C3St 

A aping tactics bag for camouflage. 


Sir - I have just received the TES 
(February 4) containing Robin Buss's 
gratifying review of my book Bill ns - 
wl Children : Guidance for the 
randy and would like to satisfy his, 
80(1 perhaps readers’, curiosity ab- 
out how f managed to tape-record 
some 400 hours of my children’s 

conversations. ' 

F jretly, the amount of material 
la Pfo may not seem quite so for- 

2122* w ^ e P ^ is realized that it 
^presents only about one yi) minute 
cassette per week over a period of 

■n. In0re t * lan ** ve y ears - 

these recordings were made as 

unobtrusively as possible: indoors 
“dually with a cassette recorder with 
™ external microphone placed dis- 
“®efly in a comer of the room and left 
ranning; outdoors with a small hand- 


The children are very indulgent of, 
their dad’s quirky ways although 
this does not prevent them from 
occasionally teasing me £«}■£■ 
turedly about my .JfJ 

Thev onW protest, and ngotiy so, 
when my fiddling with a tape recor- 
der is seen as interfering with some- 
thing they are doing. 

The tape is thus not as big* 

sSsss 

languages. 

GEORGE SAUNDERS ■ 
Bullecourt Avenue 
Miiperra, NSW 
Australia 


Sir - Mr John Friend-Fenton’s letter 

[he same for all sublets. In the 
tv oe writing examination of my 
Ed to which Mr Fnend-Fenton 
refcre the final and main element of 
the examination approximates to the 
normal working situation in which a 
2l®« completed within 

US 3m for 6 ' Sjf JsS 

tinn has an educational function re- 
fevadt to the preparation of students 
for employment Tha. the board ,a 


consulting teacheis about the possi- 
ble abandonment of the folder is a 
recognition of the fact that priorities 
change. 

I would be grateful if you would 
also allow me to correct Mr Friend- 
Fen ton’s misunderstanding of the 
board’s special consideration proce- 
dures. The board has a responsibil- 
ity to record on its certificates the 
attainment ot candidates. Special 
consideration procedures ore de- 
signed to ensure that candidates | 
handicapped by temporary illness or ; 
permanent disability arc not thereby 
denied the grades which represent 
the level of attainment which they 
hnvc achieved in each of the sub- 
jects for which they are entered for 
examinations. 

MARY THOMPSON . 

East Anglian Examination Board 

Lcxden Rond 

Colchester 
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Courses 

NON-RESIDENT 

AMERICAN 

UNIVERSITY 

DEGREES 


It Is possible— it la honestly 
possible— to earn good, usable 
Bachelo.’a, Master’s, Doctorates, 
even Law Degrees from recognized 
American universities, without 
ever going to America. The time 
Involved can be quite short, and the 
cost surprisingly low. May l air 
mall you free Information, without 
obligation? Dr. John Bear, 9301 
North Highway One, Suite 181. 
Mendocino, California 95460, 
U.S.A. (Telephone 707-937-4226). 
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Sad safari 

Sir - ! rend with interest the article 
by Ann Stuart entitled “Respect for 
Animals'* ITES March 18). 

On the day that article appeared, 
a colleague "and I accompanied a 
group of 4 Hi year secondary pupils 
on an educational visit to London 
Zoo. The aim was to attend a talk 
and guided tour on wildlife con- 
servation and the role of 200 s in the 
preservation and conservation of 
animal life. At the end of the day it 
was interesting in note that what 
had started off as a visit to learn 
about and appreciate this important 
issue, had become centred around a 
concern about the cramped and un- 
natural conditions in which many of 
the zoo’s animals were exhibited. 
Pupils and staff were left asking the 
question - “Do zoos really serve any 
of (lie interests of animals or do. 
they simply exploit their commercial 
potential? ,r 

DAVID HAWORTH 
Westwood Drive 
Frome 
Somerset 


Delegates insulted 

Sir — It is u great pity that Hilary/ 
Wilee doesn't try to eradicate male: 
chauvinism front her own article on 
the NUT equal opportunities confer- 
ence (TES, March 11). 

Firstly the headline "Sex prob- 
lems” was a disgraceful focus for 
such an important national confer- 
ence, and an insult to the delegates 
attending. 

Secondly, f was appalled at the 
misleading statement “men were 
out". This referred to the first mo- 
tion where the executive were urged 
to look at the needs of women 
members. An interesting and leng- 
thy discussion had taken place, but 
the point made was that womcni 
would not he apologetic about intro- 
ducing and fighting for women's* 
issues within the union . . . and nott 
as .stated, “that men were out". 

Thirdly and most alarmingly, Ms 1 
Wilee attempts to divide, categorize 
and make assumptions about the 
politics of the delegates by the na- 
ture of their clothes. 

What on earth have dresses, suits,, 
trousers, junipers, shoes, petite or 
burly, got to do with what the dele- 
gates are saying.? 

I certainly did not expect an NUT 
national conference on such an im- 
portant issue as equal opportunities 
to be so trivialized by such re- 
porting. 

TARA TIERNEY 
6 Carleton Gardens 
Brecknock Road 
London N19 


Uphill slog 


Sir - With regard to the HMI report 
Learning out of doors I can’t 
help but wonder what experience 
HMI had when they reported that hill 
and mountain walking was a dis- 
appointing aspect of centre activi- 
ties. Mast people, and certainly 
pupils, do not enjoy a flog up a few 
thousand feet of hillside but the 
spectacular views from the lofty 
summits, and a sense of achievement,, 
soon dispel the agony. 

As part of our pupils’ course in- 
volves mountain walking, we tend to 
choose ascents which involve n fair 
amount of scrambling, such as Try- 
fart or Siabod in Snowdonia. This 
involves more concentration an the 
pupils* part and results in a more 
enjoyable experience. 

Navigation is another aspect of 
our course, but only a small part, 
and we cannot hope to achieve a 
high degree of skill in the time 
available. So it would be useful if 
schools could provide a course in 
basic map reading skills. 

KEVIN RICHARDSON 

Bryntysilio Outdoor Education 

Centre 

Llangollen 

Clwyd 




s not such a still life 


Sir - It inuy be that shortage of 
space abbreviated the intended 
range of Mr Willsdon’s article “Still 
Life'’ ( TES, March II) and occa- 
sioned some distortion of fact and 
vagueness of prescription. 

First, one is unsure of the art 
teaching level he is addressing. The 
final paragraph indicates the prim- 
ary level, but (lie examples of both 
Cizek and Richardson involve chil- 
dren of secondary school age, and 
the age of sclf-consciousncss is 
generally agreed to occur at secon- 
dary level. 

Secondly, he appears to conflate 
the making of things with “the ex- 
pression or feelings and subjective 
states” as though the two are in- 
eluctably linked. The history of art 
education tells us otherwise. 

Thirdly, the notion of grammars 
of art has been popular since the 
introduction of Art Acndcmics, but 
exactly what constitutes 11 grammar 
has never been explained satisfac- 
torily, and to suggest that 011 c exists 
irrespective of period, nationality 
and the maturity of the eduennd is 
to beg the question. 

What I take to be the main thrust 
of the article - the introduction of 
more verbal articulation, criticism, 
appreciation and aesthetic awareness 
above and beyond the making of 
things, is of course a well-estab- 
lished position; but in terms of 
accuracy it will not do to compare 
like with unlike to make the point. 

The type of art teaching Fry was 
attacking, and his unproven assump- 
tions concerning children and adults 
may be emotively compelling catch- 



" Can’t cane us so they expel us, funny, 
can't punish us so they reward us, " 


phrases, but they are not strictly 
transferable to present day art 
education. It was not the introduc- 
tion of child-centred education that 
created an emphasis on practice 
alone; the teaching of drawing/art 
prior to this period shows a similar 
predilection. 

One is left unclear as to whether 
Mr Willsdon is suggesting the intro- 
duction of a new and special compo- 
nent into the teaching of art, or 
whether he is asking for more verbal 
interaction and self-analysis within 
usual art teaching practice. 

Marion Richardson, whom he 
quotes frequently, had clear ideas 
concerning the teacher's role. The 
most important part was that of 
“guiding the taste and aesthetic 
judgments" of children by encourag- 
ing them to look at and talk about the 
works of artists, and by critically 
discussing each other's work. No- 
body would w'ish to claim that she 
had all ihe answers, but for those 
wishing to research her ideas and 
practice as ail art teacher, a study of 
the Marion Richardson Archive 
would be invaluable. This is held at 
the address below. 

JOHN SWIFT 
School of Art Education 
Birmingham Polytechnic 

For art’s sake 

Sir - On Mr Willsdon's slightly flaccid 
attack on art teaching {TES, March 
11) here are one of two elementary 
remarks; given that art represents an 
unfathomably rich vein for the 
teacher, whatever is done in schools is 

Book mark 

Sir - E Peter Johnson in “School 
chemistry - time for a face-lift" {TES 
March 181 asks where is the chemis- 
try syllabus that even mentions 
anaesthetics and analgesics and the 
Haber process. The answer is: Nuf- 
field Chemistry. 

He goes on to list five topics that 
ought to be in a chemistry course up 
to O level, including the two men- 
tioned above and adding the manu- 
facture of drugs, and the formulae 
and properties of plastics, together 
with a historical approach to the 
teaching of chemistry. All these 


Differing needs fifth of local education authorities 


Sir - What a rash and misleading 
letter you published under the eye- 
catching title “Forcing the appear- 
ance of worship” {TES, March 18). 
After commending "the demonstr- 
ably good sense” of the Christian 
Education Movement in proposing 
more “flexibility in (he time, style 
and frequency of assemblies" the 


writer proceeds to fire a whole bat- 
tery of half-truths based upon no- 
thing but his own thinly masked 
preferences. May I mention but a 
tew? 

• He confidently claims to know 
that the legal requirements - I pre- 
sume he means those relating to 
religious instruction and collective 
worship - arc neither fulfilled by 
many schools, nor enforced by the 
powers that be. Since only one- 


make any systematic provision for 
collective information about assemb- 
lies there is no empirical basis on 
which any such claim can be reliably 
advanced or denied. 

# He alleges that schools must in- 
evitably fail to provide the minimum 
conditions of worship, among which 
he lists willingness to participate, 
capacity to understand, and “some 
feeling of (spiritual) uplift". One 
may wish to debate the list, particu- 
larly the somewhat strange formula- 
tion of the last condition, but it is 
bard to see why all schools must fail 
to satisfy them. In my experience 
success in this sphere, as in many 
others, os much depends on the 
attitude of the staff as that of the 
pupils. 

• The writer alleges that the 1944 
Education Act says that “assemblies 


bound to be partial. The complete or 
comprehensive art curriculum does 
not exist, even in the imagination. In 
consequence, badly informed sniping 
at art teaching will always be possible. 

With regard In Mr Willsdon’s 
doubts about the value of “making 
things” of “expression”, I can only 
match his assertion with one of my 
own. As a teacher of children whose 
grip, for the most part, on the sort of 
received bourgeois culture he 
attempts to outline will never be 
strong, I can only say that the simple 
act of making something, a picture, a 
piece of sculpture, seems to me espe- 
cially valuable. If as teachers wc can 
successfully encourage children to 
make objects that are in some sense 
expressive then we are engaged in a 
pursuit that we recognize intuitively as. 
uniquely valuable. 

And this is a nettle we have to 
grasp as art teachers, that many of 
the attitudes and insights we try to 
foster in children are not readily test- 
able, except intuitively. They will not 
yield to conventional methods of 
academic assessment. The universal 
consensus in respect of the value of 
subjective expression overrides such 
considerations. Nor can its centrality 
be called into question by bland re- 
marks whose level of general ily 
makes them on the one hand difficult 
to take seriously and on the other, 
impossible to answer. 

PETE HUBY 
Norton School 
Narton/Malton 
N Yorks 


topics have been covered in our 
books at appropriate depth since the 
first edition appeared in 1966. 

Over 100 chemists, in the 
teaching profession, in industiy and 
universities wrote the contents of 
the Nuffield books. Well over 
20,000 pupils take the spccinl Nuf- 
field Chemistry examination every 
year. It is on behalf of them that I 
write to ask “Where has E Peter 
Johnson been all this time?*' 

WILLIAM ANDERSON 
Publications Manager 
Nuffield-Chelsea Curriculum Trust 
88/90 Lillie Road 
London SW6 
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Joint effort 

Sir - In the controversy over fw 
schools in Liverpool the S 

Ecumenical schools" was used j! 
the document written by Mr rw 

"k a Catholic. If ft 

read the report on joint schoolK 
the working party of which 1 yl, 
member and which was present*! , 
M.c I hcranhy ... IwTS"^ 
liuye written Ins document in a wj 
which would have been more accS 
!j[f.' lc (l ,M . . ItK ' Catholic Church 
Whether joint schools in the sew 
presented in the report can be effet 
lively established in Liverpool « 
amit her matter. 

Considerable dialogue is required 
between the churches and it assumes 
that there are well established 
church communities in the areas 
which form the catchment for the 
schools. Joint schools ARE Church 
schools but belong to two churches 
jointly. They cater for the members 
of these churches and give religion! 
instruction in accordance with these 
churches. The initiative must come 
locally and not be forced by political 
pressure. 

(Jiving denominational instruction 
in a county school is another ques- 
tion. Perhaps Mr Brady is asking 
for a change in the Education Act in 
this respect. 

P J ROCHFORD 
Anijileforth Abbey 


should not be denominational." That 
is only half-true and misleadingly 
expressed. What the Act says is that 
collective worship in any county 
school shall not be denominational. 
Denominational worship (and 
teaching) in any voluntary school is 
protected and enjoined. 

• The writer then sets the desirable 
characteristics of assemblies, that 
they should be stimulating, en- 
couraging, socializing and uplifting 
(whatever that may mean), along- 
side “the traditional mechanics, 
mumbled regurgitation of the Lord’s 
and other prayers", which are sup- 
posedly characteristics of worship. 
This polarization is, of course, 
another figment of the writer's im- 
agination, 

• Finally the writer accuses Dr 
Boyson of an apparent misunder- 
standing of the religious clauses of 


Due respect 

Sir - Although "Parsons and Public 
Schools” (TES, March 18) was of 
interest I must say that I found the 
accompanying illustration offensive, 
or at leust, insensitive. 

The drawing is economic and 
technically sound and ... had the 
parson been draughted without bis 
crucifix all welt and good. But to 
be shown absent-mindedly fingering, 
what represents something more 
than human aspirations, speaks to 
my mind of a superficial approach 
to what is the subject of Christian 
accountability in our careers. 
symbol demands great respect -espe- 
cially during this lime of Lent. 

TERRY MART 
Frick ley Road 
Nether Green 
Sheffield 


Mike Greaves 

Mrs M Grenvcs of 7, Cutdifl* 
Place, Bedford, is anxious to get in 
touch with any student who may 
remember Mike Greaves, who 
attended the Teachers 
schemes at Goldsmiths Colrcgi 
London, before being evacuated & 
tween 1944-45. 


Letters for publication 
should be kept as brief 
as possible and lyp“ 
on oue side of the paper «uy< 

The Editor reserves the 

right to cut or amend them- 

the 1944 Act and, as if .for jgjj 
measure, of his seeming 
of the meaning of the word Irnnug 
rant” - notwithstanding the m 
ter’s experience as a head teache 

a London . comprehensive schoo 

the 1960s and 70s- . u v 

Of course, there is demoiutraDiy 
good sense in proposing some aj 
hon of the religious clauses 0 The 
Act, particularly in relation t0 h J 
and frequency of 
Wilh regard to the 1 c0 1 nlc " i . eDt 
worship the Act is wisely * . ' 
thereby permitting and encourag) I 
a style appropriate to the S 
differing character of m . d,v * u] 
schools and the educational, 
and religious needs of the p P® 
they exist to serve. 

VERNON BLYTH , 
Religious Education Adviser 
Diocese of Bath and Wells 
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FEATURES 


special education outlined in the 1981 
Education Act come into effect today, April 1. Do 
thev represent a new deal for those children who 

find living and learning especially diffi- 

m i t or are they simply bureaucratic f ] 

tinkering and doublespeak? Overleaf jma 


ALL 


mm 


INOW 


T he report on the education of the hand- 
icapped seems a long time ago. It is 
indeed nearly five yeRrs since its pub- 
lication. Things move on, altitudes 
I change, and what once seemed fresh and new 
has now come to seem, in part at least, a bit 
tired and jaded. It is as if one had bought a 
dress in 1978 and had no occasion to wear it 
until 1983. It is unworn, but will it do? Is it 
what one would have chosen nowl 
The freshness of the report lay mainly in its | 
exploitation of the expression special needs. 
We liked the expression because it served our 
overriding purpose. We wanted above all to 
gel away from the statutory categories of 
handicap which had confined special educa- 
tion until then. We wanted to widen the scope 
of any new legislation so that it would cover 
as many as 20 per cent of all children at 
school, not just the two per cent then receiv- 
ing education in special schools. Wc wanted 
■to ensure that educators concentrate not on 
what was wrong with children, but, positively, 
on what they must have if they were to profit 
bora their education. Briefly, what wc wanted 
was that all children, whatever their abilities, 
should get what they needed. 

I believe that the fulfilment of these general 
aims has been brought much nearer in the 
past five years by a significant change in our 
attitudes to the handicapped. The very setting 
up of the committee of enquiry in 1974 was 
probably one of the first signs of such a 
change, and it has continued. No one writing 
a report today would need to make such 
heavy weather as we had to of the rights of all 
children, not merely to be cared for, but to be 
taught. 


But the concept of special 
needs itself lias not proved 
as rich or fruitful sis we A 

The main reason for its . 
newly apparent poverty 
lies in its definition; or ' A 

rather its lack of defini- 
tion. In the 1981 Act, the ■ — 
definition is negative. A special need is a 1 
need that cannot be met in the normal school, 1 
within the limits of normal resources. This is 
all right in certain fairly extreme, and there- 
fore clear cases. If all the children in a school 
can get to the biology lab except one who 
can’t because he is in a wheelchair, then what 
he needs is a ramp. The provision of a ramp is 
extra; it can be separately costed. The need is 
indubitably special, but once the ramp is in 
place the child is, as far as access to the 
biology lab goes, equal with his fellows. But 
all cases are not so clear. 

Suppose a loo-large class of children: some 
of them find the work they arc given boringly 
easy, some, if they work hard, are capable of 
doing quite well; some may seem to succeed, 
but do not enjoy themselves, and have little 
interest in the goals of the lessons they 
attend; others cannot keep their heads abuve 
water at all, and either sit quietly thinking 
their own thoughts, or, in frustration and 
humiliation, start chucking the furniture 
around. Which ones have a special need? For 
whom are extra resources necessary? The 
danger is that we shall start saying that ail 
their needs are special. I became disenchanted 
with the concept special needs when 1 fust 
heard it so meaninglcssly extended. 

Nevertheless, wc have to recognize that this 
concept is now written into the Act. It is one 
of the twin pillars on which the Act is sup- 
ported. The other is the principle that if 
possible these needs shall be met in the 
ordinary school. So anxious were we in 1978 
to ensure that no child, whatever his disabili- 
ties, should fail to get a proper and appropri- 
ate education (not just care or therapy) that 
we made comparatively light of the question 
where he should get it. We argued, with 
justice, that what he was taught was more 
important than where he was taught it. But 
experience has shown me, what many people 
knew all the time, that the most crucial ques- 


some of the triumphs and tribulations of those con- 
cerned with special needs and the integration of the 
handicapped are examined. Here Mary War nock, 
one of the principal architects of the new 
approach, reveals that she is now disen- 
chanted with these key concepts. 

.... . ■ .1 __ n»a filll 


(ion for an individual child of 
may he where resources ex 

arc available for the spe- to 

cinl help lie needs. The B 

ff official position in 19H3 is at 

■ JSr thal , ^ 1Mt hcl P sl,ouW E* 
available in the ordinary c< 

school. But frequently it is to 

— nni available, and a spe- 
cial school is where he needs to go. We o 

cannot envisage the wholesale closing of spe- S| 
trial schouls. H 

Can we consistently favour both integration IN 

and continued segregntion? F 

Recently in Norway, I became acutely coil- cl 
scious of this kind of contradiction. The offi- t 
dal educational policy there is fur the Integra- r 
tion of all handicapped children ill normal t 
schools. Moreover, there is a universal and 1 
strong feeling that no child should go to any 1 
except his local school “where he belongs”. ; 

So when a visitor first asks about the educa- 
tion of the handicapped, his impression will 
be that all children are educated together. 1 
And this impression is strengthened by the 
universal practice of mixed-ability teaching. It 
is contrary to the law in Norway to ‘set” 
children, at least until the age of L6. There is 
a presumption of complete equality within any 
given geographical area. However, a further 
look reveals that in nearly every commune in 
the country there arc special schools, lavishly 
funded by public money. They nrc mostly 
schools for the deaf, the blind or the emo- 
tionally distuThcd. They arc not much men- I 
tioned because they arc regarded as inevitable I 
elements in educational provision. 

In spile of these paradoxes in policy, 1 saw 
in Norway some extremely impressive exam- 
ples of genuine integration. For instance there 
were Downs Syndrome children of secondary 
aae being taught in ordinary mainstream class- 
es by means of the skilled use of dual 
teaching, each teacher being jointly responsi- 
ble for all the children in the class, neither 
devoting attention exclusively to the handi- 
capped. . , . 

i But two things must be said. First, this 
1 successful integration seemed, so far, the ex- 
ception not the rule in Norway. We saw some 
unsuccessful attempts as well. Secondly, the 
. very possibility of such integration at secon- 
dary level depends on the relaxed atmosphere 


of Norwegian education, where there are few 
examinations, and school -leaving reports seem 
to he geared to the progress of the individual- 
Bui with growing unemployment, things even 
at Norwegian schools may become less easy- 
going. There is already a certain amount of 
complaint from parents that their children are 
being held back in the name of equality. 

llow are we in this country; to regard the 
official coexistence of integration policy with 
special schools? ! think that characteristically 
and rightly we shall end with a compromise. 
More children than wc would have thought 
possible a few years ngo will be accommo- 
dated in ordinary schools, especially within 
those local authorities hold enough to experi- 
ment and parents nrc already concerned about 
the differences between local authorities with 
regard to such policies. But also there arc 
hopeful signs of a new role for special schools 
and the teachers in them (sec for example 
Jane Last's article . “('all out the Flying 

I Squad”. TES March 4, which exactly embod- 
ied the ideals of the l f, 7K report). 

However there is still a danger that pupils 
wlio in the old days would have benefited 
greatly from a good ESN(M) school may, in 
some local authority areas now be doomed to 
fail, and indeed gel nothing worth calling 
education in an ordinary school. Here I be- 
lieve that the safeguard is not muney but 
imagination and faith. If wc genuinely believe 
in desegregation, we cannot allow these chil- 
dren to be separated from their fellows, either 

I geographically, nr, just as surely, by their 
predetermined failure. Fot in a predominantly 
academic school system they will inevitably 
fail even if they are quite capable of adapting 
their social and practical Isehavinur to nor- 
mal” standards. 

It is high lime that we changed the curricu- 
lum so as to satisfy the needs not just of these 
children, but ol the many others who have 
long been languishing in our comprehensive 
shcoois with no hope of success. If 1 have one I 
li- regret about the 1978 report it is that we did 
not (could not in the time) mnke serious and 
lis concrete recommendations for a flexible cum- 
x- culum to satisfy the needs of the most as well 
ne as Ihe least abfe. Only within the framework 
re of such new curriculum thinking could the 
n- demand that the needs of all children be met 
re be seen as anything but empty rhetoric. 


THENEWLAWI 

T he 1981 Education Act is the Govern- 
ment response to the 1978 Wnrnock 
Report, Special Educational Needs. 
Warqock’s estimate was that one child 
in Gve could need special help and the Act 
broadens the definition of specinl cducutionul 
n«d accordingly and promotes, where expe- 
dient, the integration of the handicapped. 

A child now officially has “specinl educa- 
tional needs" If he has a “learning difficulty”; 
•hat is, “a significantly greuter difficulty in 
learning than the majority of children of his 
a ge" or a disability that hinders the use of the 
education generally provided in schools. 
Learning difficulties do not count, however, il 
they arise solely because a different language 
« spoken at home. 

The Act' lays on all local authorities the 
duly to educate as far as possible all children 
in ordinary schools. There are important pro- 
visoes: parents views must be "taken into I 
account" and special education in ordinary 
^hools must be compatible with the ability to 
nieet the child's special needs; the efficient 
education of other children; and the efficient 
usc of resources. 

All those responsible for children with 
'earning difficulties in ordinary schools are, as 
far as is practicable, to ensure that “the child 
en 8 a ges in the activities of the school together 
Vfdh children who do not have special educa- 
I'onal needs". 

F°r a minority of children (expected to be 
a &out two per cent) with severe difficulties 
H Special needs which the local authority 
intnks It should determine for itself, rather 
than leave to a school, a formal assessment 


has to be carried out according to the strict 
form anti procedures laid down in the regul - 
E These include the necessity to consult 
parents as well as medical, psychology! and 
educational experts. Parents must be informed 

of the proposal to assess the chi d, S ive " “ 
chance to provide their own evidence and 
then provided with a copy of the assessment 
which* includes the experts’ assessments as 
well as details of type of schooling the nuthor- 

ily officer who will provide information. 

All children ihe auihoriiy malnm.^a Siam- 
tory assessment of must 
time between the «g«of UjJ ” and the 

child’s preparation 

receiving spcc'al educalion ncEds 

ary resources °[. lhe 'J ^peered to issue gui- 
Local a uth°^es of 

dance on the l ^ en ‘ . f th j s has been set. 

..and its effects 

IsSfAssra: 


Some, however, have a head start as they 
began to implement the Wamock report s 
recommendations immediately. 

A few authorities have found themselves in 
the vanguard of integration just by standing 
still. Cornwall, for example, built few special 
schools as children would have hod to travel 
long distances or board out. 

What little money local authorities have 
earmarked seems to be going towards extra 
administrative staff and educational psycho- 
lojtists - some 70 educational psychologists 
jobs have been advertised in The TES in the 
ast seven months. Some authorities are pre- 
paring guidance for staff and governors in 
ordinary schools as well as advice for parents 
on rights and responsibilities. Others have 
only jus* got around to bnefing their educa- 
tion committees. 

Sheffield and the Inner London Education | 
Authority are among those best prepared and 
funded to meet the demands or the Act. Both 
have had support staff working with main- 
stream teachers with handicapped children in 
their class for several years, and they have 
been increasing the number oF special units in 
ordinary schools. 

Dudley, in the West Midlnnds. has voted to 
spend 45,000 for a senior assistant education 
officer for special educational needs more 
classroom helpers and extra educational 
psychologists to bring the ratio down to one 
psychologist to every WflU pupils. “Still not 
very impressive.” said an official. The qual- 
ifications of the staff will be improved through 
in-service training and secondments and the 
remedial service will he strengthened. 

Hereford and Worcester are considering 
spending £25,000 on the new procedures. A 
working parly is being set up to consider the 
Act and what resources need to be allocated. 


“We are already doing quite a lot on the 
Wamock principle," said an education officer. 

Officers in Cornwall started "10 float the 
implications to the education committee;’ last 
May and are hoping for an extra £100,000. 
Some of this will go towards a senior adminis- 
trator, an educational psychologist, awl u 
teachers in ordinary schools for remedial 
teaching. One official commented: “We lire 
worried about the amount of paperwork in- 
volved. The Act won't do a lot better for the 
children - but it will mean a lot more 

bureaucracy.” ... . .. 

In the North-East, Sunderland and North- 
umberland are, to some extent, marking time. 
"We haven't developed a new service in anti- 
cipation of April 1,” said a Northumberland 
official. “We will continue to improve what is 
already happening.” . . 

Sunderland is increasing its administrative 
and psychological staff and has sent a docu- 
ment to schools to encourage them to think 
about special needs. Any increases in spend- 
ing will be considered in the next budget. 

“Wc face a long haul because of the gap 
between what we aspne to do and reality.” a 
Lincolnshire sjrokesman remarked. A de- 
velopment plan identified the gaps and the 
committee is planning to appoint more admin- 
istrators and educational psychologists and 
two inspectors for special education. 

As a dispro port* -mote amount of the special 
education budget is spent on sending pupils 
outside the county (abuul u quarter of the 
budget on onc-eiglilh of the children) the plan 
is to provide for them locally if possible. 

“Given that we have only had the circular 
four weeks, we ore in a bit uf a panic as 
regards April I ; and schools might feel a bit 
unsupported and short of advice until wc get 
1 ourselves sorted out.’' 
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SEEN BUT NOT HE4RD? 


Integration of deaf 
children In ordinary 
schools is well established 
but no less controversial, 
Jack Cross finds 

F ifteen years ago, nobody would have 
thought of putting children with severe 
hearing difficulties into ordinary schools; 
traditionally deaf children have been 
sent to special boarding schools to be taught 
by a variety of hand sign systems. The 1981 
Education Act dearly envisages that the pro-' 
cess of phasing out these establishments will 
be accelerated and this has sent ripples of 
controversy throughout this special world. 

“It's a move in the right direction", says 
Gordon Mitchell, education officer to the 
National Deaf Children's Society. “Parental 
pressure, as much as anything else, is pushing 
the system towards integrated schooling with, 
where necessary, partially hearing units 
attached. 

"It’s not even a big issue any more." He 
points to fully-integrated Leicester as an area 
which is acknowledged to be running the 
best-organized system in the country. 

"On the contrary, Leicester is not a good 
model,” says Suzanne Turfiis, Mitchell’s) 
equivalent for the British Deaf Association. 
"It is a supreme example of making the child, 
fit the provision and not the reverse." Hie 
BDA holds that schools far the deaf, whose 
staff and pupils can communicate effectively 
with each other (using sign language, speech, 
jipreading, sound amplification, reading, writ- 
ing, mime and gesture) should be used as 
models of good practice, not threatened with 
closure. 

To the layman, the area is a battlefield of 
warring ideologies. The BDA rhetoric, in 
opposing anything which might devalue or 
dilute the special culture of the deaf is re- 
miniscent (and Suzanne Turfiis accepts the 
comparison) of that of Welsh Nationalists or 

the Sikh minority... 

- #£fPri*j»d , Powell j, who. riain&. teacher* /of the ■ 
atimkat.Lsidy Spencer Churchill College- (Ox- * 
ford Polytechnic), says that such views repre- 
. sent orthodoxy among the adult deaf, most of 
whom w,ent to special schools which created 
loyalties which still linger. They left to estab- 
lish deaf communities with their own com- 
munications systems, protected, as far as 
possible, from outside threats. 

/‘It is worth remembering, though, that 90 
per cent of deaf children are bom to hearing 
parents who want them to enter the same 
culture and speak the same language as them- 
selves” The policy pf the British' Association 
of _ Teachers ‘ of- the Deaf is to help such 
children gain “thc 'mastery of the English 
language, in its spoken and written forms, 
with the goal of spoken English of prime 
importance’’. While. Conrad Powell believes, 
special schools may be needed for a minority,, 
they Vfill probably be those Wlth'added handP 
■ caps or have soctal/femily reasons for seeking 
1 boarding education. Since the 1950s, an 'in- 
creased. knowledge about language 'develop-' 
merit in all children, plus technology and a 
.neV; willingness ip tepchCrs to use parents as 
-important sources ' of learning, have made 
i ntegration i nto ordinary education the best 
.option for; children With impaired hearing. ' 

. Si. ‘William’s is ‘a particularly smart; mod- 
em, primary school at Thorpe, on the fringe 
Of Norwich. Lin- the' middle Of Ihb school are 
two of Norfolk’s partially hearing units; they 
cater fbr 10 children who are brought In by 
pafe'nts ' or' taxi from up to 20 - mijes away. 
Tony Hawkings. senior adviser on the subject, 
'says .‘thAt= : this kind of education onlywork? 
frfiere there is-, intensive pre-school prepara? 
non by parents? and’ trained peripatetic! staff. 

At flrst the visitor lias difficulty in/idehtify- 
irig ? Naomi, Debbie and Simon, even when 
they’re pointed out sitting in tho? classrooms 
-or, playing with .thdir friends. Only the Chest 
fidmdss ‘ ^liipli carries the Bll-fmpdrtajit radiO 
recelver."(epdh child 1 has a linked mlcrophpne 
wjjifch, i^ hatided fo the teacher' at tho brfgih- 
: liirig of a lesson) distinguishes t ham from tHefr 
: heiiir)g. ftleilds; :././■ ' ? 

: 'Michael (jitfratt, ifte school's headmaster,' 
pjaceis 'a- lot of .importance bfl thb variety: bf 
adult "contacts? -i' ; withteachers, secretaries, 
dinner-Iadies/ cooks aod taxi-drivers ^- which? 
:sudi Children make naitu rdlly arid ! with . tbnfi-? 
dferiee.' ‘ v \ 


It is common practice in such PHUs to 
integrate the staff too. The specialist teachers 
bf the deaf take other classes and normal 
duties about the school. There is continuous 
dialogue between them and the class teachers 
so that the unit’s work may be dovetailed into, 
that of the rest of the school; hearing-im- 
paired children spend from 25 to 80 per cent 
of their time in ordinary classes, according to 
their degree of impairment, intelligence and 
social confidence. 

The unit has its own technological aids - 
like a BBC micro, with the unit's own prog- 
rams for teaching the deaf - and Tony Haw- 
kings is keen to make the point that the 
children have lost none of the supports they 
would have found in a special school. 

Such cross-references to conventional in- 
stitutions and methodologies show that the 
Norfolk PHUs have not gone all the way 
along the integration limb. Their staffs are 
neither “hard-line oralists" (to whom speech 
is all and sign language anathema) nor the 
kind of “deaf nationalists” represented by the 
British Deaf Association. These are the terms 
coined for the extremists by Winifred Tumin - 
mother of two deaf daughters, influential 
member of the National Deaf Children’s 
Society and the Wamock Committee - who 
says that “Teachers can be intellectually 
myopic . . . professionally hooked into ortho- 
domes”. 

Like Norfolk. Cambridge, too, exercises 
what she calls a “tolerant pluralism”. All 
children with impaired hearing attend units in 
ordinary schools where their teachers use 
some form of sign system and the eclectic 
“total communication method” which, it is 
hoped, may be dropped as oral competence 
grows. 

Conrad Powell points to Leicester as the 
authority which “has taken the principle of 
integration by the scruff of the neck”. The 
senior adviser on teaching the deaf is David 
Harrison. He probably fils into the “hard-line 
oral ist” category but maintains that his policy 
of putting the great majority of hearing im- 
puted children Into , ordinary, schools Is based 
.on? experience and pragmatism and . owes no- 
thing to . ideological preconceptions. “We 
monitor each child's progress very carefully; 
none have hilled - all have developed." 

“We are professional optimists. If you call 
someone deaf you produce low expectations 
in themselves and their parents and they don’t 
develop their potentialities - it’s a self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy.” 

; “In Leicester we don’t go in for manual 
I signing or other special vlsual/oral techniques. 


In fact, it’s remarkable how ordinary our 
practices are. They depend on maintaining a 
good quality of linguistic environment. We 
tell our parents, ‘Be ordinary ... be natural 
. . . relax!’ But David Harrison was keen that 
deaf children from Leicester schools should 
speak for themselves. 

Kirsty is six, and cannot hear anything 
under 92 decibels (“profoundly deaf’ by any 
standard). Nevertheless, she has followed her 
older sister into Stoneygate College, a private 
kintergarden which, says Mrs Eastham, the 
head, “Makes few allowances for anyone.” 
No one had any previous experience in 
teaching children with severe hearing difficul- 
ties but the apprehension they felt at first 
quickly disappeared. “Kirsty’s a little monkey, 
with a mind of her own, but I'd be delighted to 
have a dozen like her.” 

The little girl’s reading and comprehension 
ages match with her chronological one and, in 
spite of a term in which her hearing aid was 
out of order, she continues to make good 
progress. She chats easily with a bunch of 
visitors and tells them that she wants to learn 
to sing and dance so that, when she grows up, 
she can see herself on television. 

Michelle, aged 10, has a hearing threshold of 
81 decibels and her speaking ability is limited 
because (says David Harrison) she spent a lot 
of her earlier life in special schools. Now she 
attends the same primary school as her friends 
next door her vocabulariy has quickly dou- 
bled.' She is having her one hour-a-week 
meeting with Don Ward, her peripatetic deaf 
teacher. She tells him, and us, that she’s 
looking forward to moving on to the big 
school because there they let you use the 
library in play-time. “I enjoy reading and Mrs 
Daw (my teacher) likes to listen to me." Her 
other interests include playing the recorder 
and guitar. 

“Michelle will always have a limited capac- 
ity to wipe with group conversations and her 



preferred activities reflect thai-^T^T 
Harnson. “But she is learning toWjffi 
disability and preparing for a reason J.^ 
stable life-style wi.h^en., o/Sfe 
Mandy is also profoundly deaf. NeS 
less, she is taking a BEC National S* 
Studies course at a further educa^ S 
having obtained seven CSEs (three arK 
.1, two at 2) in the ordinary secondary S 
she persuaded the authority to send iT? 
She hpreads well and has picked np £ 
language at special school and by waS 
television programme. “I go to the Deaffi 
sion sometimes - about once a week eS 
relaxing to mix with a group of deaf 
who use signs.” 

For those who need extra support 
ter has PHUs attended by 32 
dren and 24 of secondary age. Half of fW 
latter are at Oarfleet High School, where £, 
are totally integrated into the school’s raiuS 
and social life. *^7; 

For academic work they have inditiditf 
time-tables, according to their special 
Melanie, for example, though she has a iffl 
decibel threshold, spends '90 per cent of & 
school day out in the ordinary classroom, 
though she needs extra lessons in End* 
Manoz, an Asian boy with a long history of 
family problems to add to his deafness, is b 
the unit most of the time. Julie is almost i 
non-speaker. She has spent a lot of her fat 
in schools for the deaf and, like her parents, 
has been taught two manual sign syst?®; 
English is, to all intents and purposes, her 
third language. But she strives eagerly to 
convey her ideas in words, illustrating tfau 
with extraordinarly vivid gestures. 

Harrison believes that the British Ded 
Association thesis (that the deaf ought to be 
taught mainly in special schools) is “a btzane 
idea - only tenable if you are convinced tbt 
the goal of children attaining linguistic pro- 
ficiency within families and the hearing com 
munity is not achievable”. He concedes? 
however, that to strive in this direction and 
fail is clearly undesirable; in suc|i cases a (edd 
he has not encountered any) the safety ?«1 
provided by the deaf community is Ibi oqlj 
alternative. 

Tills broadly speaking, is the position taken 
by those who framed the 1981 Act. Bx 
recommendation about what kind of edda- 
tion would fit the needs of each hearing- 
impaired child is to be embodied om a state- 
ment, to which doctors, audiologists, educa-. 
tionnl psychologists, teachers of the, denial 
(by statute) the parents, will have contri- 
buted. Dr Seamus Hegarty, of . the Nartwa! 
Foundation for Educational Research, sw 
there is an American axiom which they dipt 
all usefully bear in mind: “The puipose;® 
always to seek to provide the least iestrirtW 
environment for each individual chOd."-/: 
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A year ago we wouldn’t have chosen the kid | 
with the snotty nose to go to Sonning 
Common,” said Roger Kidd, “but now 
he's accepted just like the others." 

Mr Kidd, head of Bisbopswood special 
school near Reading, was pointing out the 
need for a gradual approach to integrating 
severely mentally handicapped children into 
the local primary school. And his softly-softly 
touch has worked. Admittedly it is middle 
class Oxfordshire; but lessons can be learned 
from this bold initiative. riiiMil . 

The children formerly classed as ESN(S) 
are among the least attractive of handicapped 
children. Many look odd and they can have 
distressing conditions and habits: a pathologi- 
cally runny nose or curious rocking move- 
ments for example. 

They need endless patience and care from 
teachers and classroom helpers as their prog- 
ress is agonizingly slow; some need help with 
feeding and washing; few are totally conti- 
nent. 

Given these problems, it is not surprising 
that up to now such children on the whole 
have been confined to schools specially built, 
equipped and staffed for the purpose. Worse, 
until 1971 they were classed as “uneducable" 
and shut up in hospitals, 
i Since the education service took over from 
the health authorities In 1971 and every 

a child was given the same right to 
)n as ordinary children, a gradual 


T he 1981 Education Act, despite its good 
intentions, could raise more barriers 
than it brings down. It threatens to widen 
the gap between the estimated two 
per ceiit of children with formal statements of 
ppedal educational needs and the 18 per cent 
Without, and between children who have ar- 
ticulate dftd informed parents and those who 
tfo nOLnThe Act could also encourage rifts 
between professional staff who have to imple- 
ment it. . 

In encouraging integration and in replacing 
the former statutory categories of handicap 
fod, wider concept of “special educational 
hews*, the Act seeks to “break down the 
kjaUand psychological barrier which need- 
wty separates the handicapped child from 
toMpeprs” which the earlier White Paper 
Social Needs in Education criticized. 

In practice, however, : the Act threatens 
P*6fer divisiveriess because it prescribes llme- 
wwumipg, . paper-laden and labour-intensive 
Procedures for helping the more severely im- 
&red t^ per cent, Hiese are likely to divert 
wMlmp and energy pf teachers, psycholog-, 
nistrators and other personnel from 
other 18 per cent ; (those with less acute 
i!J^s);i5 prd&ary schools. 

-.The, Act’s new procedures; for assessments, 

! ‘“kments arid appeals are enlightened but 
i Who pays for the, added paper- 

extra meetings and countless discus- 
Where l.e.a.s are not. recruiting extra 
*«u. the is per cent may be in danger of 
[JjJpi - the bill. Remedial and psychological 
■ yW^s have been cut by* some local author- 
' certain children are floundering in 
.rHtoMy jchools, victims of' integration on the; 

! gap between parents who are 
informed and those who are not 
jjwy to be enlarged by the Act’s provisions 
2* Wot parental rights. For many parents I 
' wfll be daunting. They face 
In- preparing written evidence of. 


United we stand 




Even the most distressing handicaps need not be a 
bar to integration Diane Spencer discovers. 


move has been made to get them more in- 
volved in the outside world. 

Roger Kidd wants to accelerate that trend: 
so much so that he seems hell-bent on work- 
ing himself out of a job and ridding his school 
of pupils. 

Since he took over in 1978, he has managed 
to get 16 children into nearby Sonning Com- 
mon primary school and 10 older children will 
be attending Chiltern Edge, the local compre- 
hensive in September. Of the 70 on roll, only 
about 25 are in the main school building as 
his staff are deployed at a unit fbr deaf/blind 
pupils at a nearby hospital and a handful are 
taught at another hospital. No wonder an 
HMI described it as “a strange school”. j 

The staff and pupils are still part of Bishops- 
wood although they spend most of their time 
at the ordinary school. To keep their ties with 
Bishopswood, the children return every Fri- 
day afternoon for an assembly and for sodal 
events. Staff are swapped around after a year, 


In January 1981, seven children aged be- 1 
tween five and seven started at Sonning. 
They had their own class and mixed with the 
others at playtime, lunch and now for assem- 
bly and some lessons. The experiment was 
deemed a success, so last September a second 
class was set up with older pupils. 

“The first group did not look very abnor- 
mal;’ Pauline Grady explained. She Is in 
charge of the older class." "But in the second 
group some look more odd." 

“We would like more miring but we must 
take it slowly," said Roger Kidd. Sylvia Dick- 
ens, who has been a classroom helper foi 
many years said, “1 get the impression that we 
have jumped 100 years from shutting every- 
one away.” , „ , „ 

The Sonning Common children ni« well 
with the children and are sometimes loo pro- 
tective, say the staff. “They treat some of the 
little girls like dolls - we have to explain tjiat 
/they have to leam to do things themselves. 


Divided wc fail 

Margaret Peter warns the new Act could rhak0 
matters worse for some pupils with special needs 
and may cause friction betwe en professionals 



JM M 


their child's needs and lhsy may lad e t h e 

self-confidence to question e*p^ dwbtons. 

a Z« - b™ o“y when the .lament has . 

several directions, .raywv , adv j se 

SSaeSS*?* 

administrators arising from 

Divislvenessjjnong_ te^ ma y increase. 

payment of speoal al | the special 

Under ; the Burnham J qu J i fl 0d 

schools aUpwaoce ^ h) C l asses exclusive? 
Readier* or partially sigM. 

ly for partially hearty lo ^ 0 hefs in clAi- 
Ipupils, whereas olbwan^s ^ih^r typfiS of 
or .unlfo foL ^on. As . 

•special .-.needs ar* « ; ■ A 



i Integration . spawns more special classes and 
I units” In ordinary schools tension between, 
the haves and the have-nots could grow. 

These, then, are potential problems lurking 
behind the Act. Divisiveness is not an argu- 
ment against bringing in tto ■ new legUlatlon - 
a aood many laws prove divisive In practice 
when few but the rich can afford to exercise 
their rights - but it is an argument for asses- 
sing (he dangers In advance. Risks known 
should be risks avoided. ' ' 

Extra mopey from a Government which has 
Tailed: almost entirely, to resource the Act 
could provide more help for- the 18 per cent, 
establish belter support for parents, atjd en- 
courage a wider distribution of special allo- 
wances - but cash is a four-letter word the 
present Government does not wish to hear. 
Where they can find the money, locnl author- 
ities are recruiting extra staff, notably psycho- 
logists. to cope with the extra . demands cre- 
ated by the Act. The worry is, however, that 
resources are being switched from exftiqg or 
projected- services for the 18 per cent In order 
- to meet .the assessments, statements and 


Stuart Pitson, head of Sonning Common, 
said, “The improvement in the Bishopswood 
children has been absolutely phenomena!. 
Some of them who could hardly walk through 
the door are now bringing the class dinner 
register across the playground to the office, 
saying ‘hello* and going back — its just nor- 
mal. Its a superb project.” 

Parents of both schools have supported the 
scheme, despite some initial worries by the 
Sonning Common staff that they might not. 

Roger Kidd’s main anxiety is for the very 
severely handicapped children who spend all 
their time at Bishopswood. His worries are 
echoed by Mike Burnham, senior adviser for 
special education for the county. • 

"Bishopswood is a worthwhile model. The 
snag is the children who are left behind. But 
wc should not be negative about this and hold 
children back from joining the mainstream 
because or them,” he said. Instead the author- 
ity would have to look at alternative ways of 
helping the severely retarded. 

Roger Kidd is already planning to try to 
integrate some on a part-time basis and get- 
ting mote mainstream children to visit 
■Bishopswood. Several pupils from Chiltern 1 

W2 “o'go U, Chiton. | 
next term are already getting excited about 
wearing uniforms for the first time, and one 
boy Is - especially loojting . forward to playing 
football theie r • 


appeals requirements of the Act. ' 

More' training for teachers in ordinary 
Schools would also reduce the risks to the 18 
!|per cent; The £lm allocated to special educa- 
tion from the Treasury grant for in-service 
training should enable new courses to begin in 
the autumn for teachers taking responsibility 
tor children with special needs in ordinary 
schools. The few places available at the out- 
set, however, will only skim the surface. 
Many local authorities will need to extend 
their own in-service training. Could parents, 
too, through school-based workshops, , learn 
how to help the 18 per cent? 

Monitoring the way the Act works is also 
an essential safeguard. Government-funded 
projects will look, at the wider special needs 
group as well as the “statemented” minority 
but it wbuld.be valuable if l.e.a.5 could moni- 
tor locally.. Both national and local profession- 
al arid parent bodies will need to act ns 
watchdogs and to help parents through the 
morass of assessments, statements and 
appeals, acting more in the spirit of the 
Wamock proposals for a named person than 
the emasculated version written into the Act. 

Mutual support among .professionals will 
also be crucial. Teachers and psychologists, 
for instance, may need firm backing if they 
are to fv'fil the Act’s intention that their 
advice should not be swayed by consideration 
of eventual school placement (§35 in Circular 
1/83), despite any. pressures to the contrary. 

Like Brighton pier the Act, in laying the 
basis for a more sensitive response to chil- 
dren’s special need-, is good as fpr as it goes. 
But its polarizing ■_ tendencies must be 
avoided. It would be ironic if legislation which 
alms to promote integration and lessen di* 
visiveness turned Out Iq create schisms in- 
stead. 


Margaret Peter Is editor of Special education: 
forward trends published by the National 
Council for Special- Education. 
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Home 

improvement 


BERNARD EMBLEM 


Julia Hagedom’s "Ail quiet on the 
home front" (TES March 1!) high- 
lights the fact that, despite evidence 
in Haringey and Rochdale of 
favourable results when parents are 
encouraged to help their children 
[earn to read at home, few schools 
have adopted similar schemes. 

Parental involvement programmes 
have suggested that parents attitudes 
are crucial factors in early reading 
development, that these attitudes 
can become more positive if parents 
are made to feel involved in their 
children's reading, and that im- 
proved classroom performance is 
not confined to better reading 
scores. 

My interpretation of the Haringey 
and Rochdale results is that atti- 
tudes, not reading skills, • ore the 
central issue. This may be why so 
few schools have implemented simi- 
lar schemes. 

The implication is that parental 
attitudes to reading have been im- i 


reading in particular. 

Children, who begin their school- 


career with few expectations, but 
quickly sense atmospheres and adult 
attitudes, are introduced to reading 
as an activity which takes place at 
home and at school. Most of their 
learning has taken place at home; 1 
reading-at-home schemes show them 
that learning for the over-fives is not 
suddenly something which only hap- 
pens at school. 

The concentration on reading asi 
the activity which links home and 
school has masked the wider im- 
plications of these schemes. Despite 
the attention given to the parental 
involvement schemes, most parents 
do already help their children learn 
to read - the Newson’s 1977 re- 
search suggested that 80 per cent of 
parents do so. 

What is special about these 
schemes is that schools have 


K ed through these schemes, but 
has been said of the improve- 
ment in the attitudes of the schools. 


How have 10 minutes (Haringey), 
or 20 minutes (Rochdale) a night 
reading to parents improved atti- 
tudes? Parents have changed be- 
cause they haye been approached on‘ 
jfiatffr-wrai* probably for the 1 first 
time, and hive been given responsi- 
bility in a high-status teaching skill. 
Teachers, have changed because they 
baye been obliged, or allowed, to 
shed' sortie of the .mystique sur- 
rounding schools, teaching, ' and 


children’s education. In Haringey 
and Rochdale, schools welcomed 
parents into .school, and involved 
teachers or researchers in regular 
home visits, thus raising parental 
status. 

Jenny Hewison, writing In The 
TES of January 16, 1981, spoke of 
social factors acting as barriers to 
school progress, and suggested that 
attempting to remove these barriers 
was perhaps a better tactic than 
concentrating on teaching methods 
or pupil-teacher ratios. 

This wider interpretation of read- 
ing-at-home schemes gives a clue to 
why the practice has not become 
more .widespread,, despite the . suc- 
cess 1 of these pilot schemes. Schools, 
reluctant to risk losing their ' inde- 
pendence, frequently see parental 
revolvement as a threat. 

Bernard Emblem Is deputy head at' 
Flrwood School , Bolton. 


Announcements I University 


DELINQUENCY 
CONTROL , 

BEHAVIOR EFFECTUATION - 
Youth, ages 12-20, in trouble at 
'home, school, 'with drag;, alcohol,' 
the law - or heading that way, tend 
him/her to the. niu. of Western 
North '.Carolina, U,S.A. for our 
life-changing program. Reality based 
teaching . approach. -Limited 
enrolment. Non-discrini. . Dedicated 
-Staff. Li«rioeif:. drug . treatment 
facility. Representatives will give a 
liltde/upe presentation and interview 
; You - at Grosycnor House' in London 
;m late May, • '• 

■ Writes-. BE Center, Star Rpute, 
Gerton,’ N.C. 287J5 U.S.A. t 


JOHN GRIFFIN': . 
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CoupdtL- fpr.; National, ; Academic 
Awards seems ,:to. have, beOn much 
mote effective in ensuring .at l 
some ; uniform l ty' of . standard 
polytechnic de^cs. -.'V 
Universities: undoubtedly rebhiif 
the abler stiidfents, ' »'A- belief tM 
anybody' could teach* i 
index'd, they word 1 beat abl£ tyteacb 
themselves once; tjufte;! 

spread in schools. . It Seems -fo t>e 


TALKBACK 


John Eggleston’s article, "Ethnic 
naivety” (Tf 5, March 11) is timely 
in view of recent cuts in teacher 
education and the recent HMI re- 
. port Teaching in Schools, which rec- 
ognized that many probationary 
■ teachers felt inadequately prepared 
for work with children from ethnic 
minority groups. He urges teacher' 
trainers, with regard to multicultural 1 
education, to “avoid premature 
emphases on difficulty, differentia- 
tion and disadvantage especially 
when they are presented in a 
theoretical way that seems unrelated 
to the classroom”. 

Since 1973, when the College of St 
Mark and St John moved to its 
“white highlands” on the outskirts 
of Plymouth, it has maintained an: 
Urban Studies Centre in Tower 
Hamlets, and opened a second cen- 
tre in Newham in 1979, in order to 
provide a three-month residential 
course for BEd and POCE students. 
These courses enable students not 
only to experience a teaching prac- 
tice in a multicultural environment, 
but also to live and work in the area 
of their teaching school. 

FUrther, this kind of teaching ex- 
perience enables students to spend 
the equivalent of three days per 
week in school and two days on a 
community project; youth club, 
community centre, adventure play- 
ground, adult literacy training prog- 
ramme, legal centre, tenants* asso- 
ciation, unemployed project, and 
the like. The nature of the work is 
varied, participant observation, 
teaching on a 1:1 basis, both in and 


Waving the 
stick 


JOYCE FAIRBORN 


The Talbot Lampson School for 
Conductors ana Accompanists 
should perhaps more accurately 
have the wpjd “choral” inserted in 
the title. 

ft was originally called the Rural- 
Conductors School and owes its 
being to two dedicated women, 
Kathleen Talbot in Hertfordshire 
and Gertrude Lampson in Sussex. 
Both keen musicians, they saw in 
the early 1930s,. at competitive fes- 


still the philosophy of the universi- 
ties (a very convenient one) and 
consequently their staff recruitment 
is principally based on academic 

J iotential rather than teaching skill, ‘ 
t has been the soured of a persis- 
tent denigration of reaching as a 
skill and has even given rise to an 
extraordinary feeling that there is 
some correlation between academic 
ability and Inarticulacy- I - was re-, 
cently .warned before meeting a pro- 
fessor of education by. his colleague:, 
"He's , very able, but finds great 
difficulty in oral communication." 

A recent pupil of mine In his 
first-year course at university never 
received more; than six of. the nine 

SfJSSSS?; 
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tours ■“cootajtt’’ : time; per we^k he 1 


Apparently the university teacher’ 


Multicultural 

penalties 


JEAN ANDERSON 






rivals such as Leith Hill, Peterefield 
and Berkhamsted, what high stan- 
dards village choirs could reach but 
also what lamentable weaknesses 
were displayed by some of their 
conductors. 

So in February 1933, Miss Talbot 
took the plunge and organized a 
weekend residential school of con- 
ducting in her large house at Little 
Gaddesden. That was the beginning. 
The experiment was so successful 
that . a more , ambitious school was 
held the following November in 
London and, except for a break in 
the war years, there has been an 
annual school ever since. 

The aim Is still to provide profes- 
sional tuition and advice to amateur 
conductors, accompanists and sin- 
gers, encouraging the highest possi- 


Useless 

applications 


IT7.TWI:H!^ 


* . a . m admissions tutor on the humn 
miles degree at Bristol Polytechnic, 
having dealt already this yenr with 
morfe than 1,100 applications. 1 have 
bten very struck fn the course of 
this Herculean labour by the ex- 
traordinary degree of Irrelevance in 
applicants’ supporting letters about 
themselves. T wonder if there aren’t 
simple ways in which schools and 
colleges could advise their students 
pn what are approbate things to 


put, to help people in my situation 
to make fair, and sensible judg- 
ments. , . 

. In. the first place, probably more 
than half the anDlici 


proportion- of their time telling me 
*£?*; * ,g°od course it is that we 
offer. Well, 1 know that. I appred- 
3 1 * fl * tef y tot, apart from 
attesting to their good taste, I’ve not 
earnt much, Then, the bulk of them 
tell me that they find the course 
“interesting”; and that they “would 
like to study -there^. iThis is good 
news,; obviously, .but useless. . 
v .1 do pay a great deal of attention; 
!?■ appUctUits’. comments abouri 
themselves, afcbn$ other things, be- 
cause they cab be a guide to their 


trouble is- that after wading thro 


develop s .penchant for the eccen 
tnc, ■ wayward or. witty letter, Ai 


out of school, organizing activities, 
and not least, talking - wilh other 
professionals, with volunteer work- 
ers, with kids, with mums, with dads 
in pubs. 

The courses arc backed with 
seminars and workshops put on by 
the centre staff and people who 
work in the area. Not only Marion 


students, but others mnr» 
from St Martin's L^tS 
take courses at the centos' 
more than 500 students have 
through the centre, and hP 
foresting to note that of | ast l? 
students, 100 per cent seS^ 
Pjoyment, many in mulE^ 
vironments. vu «uHiea. 

‘ The irony is that as pa rt of a, 
last round of cuts, in spfre of 
.commended by HMPs 
moderators, and local auihoriff 
jvolved in the work of bffij 
theory and practice together 
I realistic operation, the co We iJ 
nil its PGCE secondary woK 
1983 and had its B&ZS 
work severely reduced ^ 

Tnkrt CnnLfll*. ■ ■ .■ 


.1 »vnwn,l CUQQ 

tion courses. But it is hard to b 
penalized elsewhere in the systu 
for trying to get it right!' 

A recently qualifieateacher sira 
up the courses: "Without doubt 
fofse experiences helped menoes 


when I began teaching. Any repw* 
lion East End schools had wilhw 
were dispelled. It brought home to 
me that the classes I taught mt 
not an ‘educable commodity but i 
group of individual children who 
had homes, parents, and individm] 
personalities. Isn’t this what 
teacher education courses should be 
trying to achieve? 


Jean Anderson Is Urban Studm 
Liaison Tutor at the College of & 
Mark and St John. 


ble attainments in their music in u 
informal and friendly atmosphere, 
The school enjoys the support of 
the Arts Council of Great Britain 
and grants from certain trusts and 


future. Tuition at all levels, fron 
the beginner to the more advanced 
student, including aural training, 
stick technique ana discussion of the 
various aspects of choir , training, 
The 42nd annual school will be 
hold from September 1 to 4, 1983, 
at Avery Hill College, Elthain, Lon- 
don SE9, The brochure is now avil-, 
able from the honorary secretary,; Mri 
Joyce Fairbairn, Upcroft, Hig ' ' 

' Road, Sidlesliam, Chichester, . — 
7NB. | 


Would it be so very difficult for 
schools to give guidante that appfr 
ennts should talk about why they are 
motivated to pursue courses? Tms 
does not mean that they have to B 
some model image in my brain, be- 
cause I have always hoped for * 
vorsily among our students. I wuw 
like to hear applicants talk abort 
one or two specific things uiey na« 
read, or thought nbout, wmchJMy 
want to be able to study hutMr. 
The Issues to which they «« 
answers, and why therefore wi 
have chosen our kind of couw-y. 

I am curious to know whether tw 

Is a universal feature of applied 
forms for higher oduwnffli . 
whether I am speaking 
experience onlyT Do JWJJ 
maths, biology and 
graduates all falijnto^e^^ 

' lei 


Informative letter? dii- 
used pretty simply fo show the, ■ 

fisrences.^ct' it;is ' 

;certain kinds of cbuirts^a^ 
serve? investigation 

different kind of solution. 

be interested to bsu 
admissions tutorsi and 
any previous work or reS$*n». , 





The professionalization of history 


the historical profession in 
England since the Renaissance. 

Ve5eKd n NicoIson. £16.50. 

0 297 7 8081 6. 

SJJhUstorians have an aversion to general 
Sesand to prolonged agonizing about the 
Es or nature of the explanations which 
EL themselves offer. Nor. unlike their trans- 
Stic brethren, are they notably enthusmsuc 
about the insights or methodological innova- 
tions which can be gleaned from other disci- 
plines such as anthology, sociology or political 
Lnce. And, as for the grand and sweeping 
visions of world history found in the work of 
men such as Arnold Toynbee or the brilliant 
reconstructions of social and material life ex- 
hibited In the work of a Fernand Braudel, 
they are greeted with an amused and quiet 
scepticism reserved for “foreign" eccentrici- 
ties. 

This book by John Kenyon examines the 
major figures in the development of historical 
studies in this country (one hesitates to say 
historical discipline given the idiosyncratic 
attributes of many of the authors covered 
here) and is itself in many ways a model both 
of what is good and of what is disconcerting' 
about contemporary historical scholarship. 
Thus it displays an impressive degree of learn- 
ing and is written in a manner which com- 
bines a mastery of the subject with a nicely 
controlled wit and a sober sense of propor- 
tion. What is not clear, however, is whether 
the author himself really relishes historical: 
Controversy much less debate about the rela- 
tionship between the social sciences and his- 
tory. It mqy well be that “the inferior scholars 
who had to be drafted in to meet student 
demand" for sociology in the 1960s “were no 
credit to the discipline in the cold light of the 
1970s“; but It would pertmps have been more 
helpful to have had the author’s considered 
views on the extent to which sociology and 
history can learn from each other. Similarly, 
while il would be reassuring if "historical 
method* , were a “main bulwark” against 
Marxism, |he student who wishes to know 
why will hardly find, the answer In Professor 
Kenyon’s writing. Such asides should not 
however be allowed to detract ffom the, main 
merit of the book which constitutes an im- 
aginative ^nd enjoyable investigation into the 
assumptions and peculiarities of the chronic- 
lers of this country’s past. 

The early parts of Professor Kenyon's book 
bring out the extent to which history, so far 


A tale of 


Gillian Peeie reviews a review of Britain’s historians 














jto: the first of an occasional 
series of articles about 
■ trends m educational 
publishing, Hugh David t 
I' Y looks at the state of 
iY Ptey in modern languages 

ll 4 If: li ,! part t&eTtale- df two lMlbooks.. 

«M:LUe Batb&rineau, ‘Educational Publishing 
pf Harrap- dropped copies on to the 
fr?js.ip front of him. “Here you are. This is 
l; tajihg | about.” ! • 

i . Bpok pneror/Xfl ' Ldtigue dis Francois, 
^published dh 1963 is evefyone’s idea of . a 
^Uohal.texthoqk.T ^tho W °f book, we 

^ to. < use when, wet were at sChooi” - 

OcnSBlV nrlnuJ u lll,.r«ro<inn<: nf 


Thomas Carlyle 

from being an autonomous subject, was a tool 
to be used by those engaged in other pursuits. 
On the one hand there were those who 
•wanted to press historical scholarship into the 
service of moral philosophy - for what Boling- 
broke called “the constant improvement in 
private and public virtue”. (Voltaire believed 
Bolingbroke to be a man of genius but it 
seems from Professor Kenyon's rather dismis- 
sive treatment of him that the Frenchman was 
mistaken). On the other hand there was tht 
use made by practising politicians of history 
for their own partisan causes. Here as one- 
would expect. Professor Kenyon Is extremely 
interesting as the Whig and Tory view of thj 
■constitution and their effects . are discussed 
with admirable clarity. Macaulay, of. course, 
in some ways constitutes the high point of 
committed Victorian historical writing but; as ; ; 
Professor Kenyon emphasizes, Macaulays 
methods and style were open to severe critic-. 
Ism. For Ranke, the German histo rian , 


natural successor to La 
Its stvle however, is totally different. Part 
Une i n large format book employing a 
vrliety of typefaces, aud iwith photographs, 

■ cartoons or, hne drawings on nearly every 

Pa “Tbere’s really no comparison”, Barbi uj 
neau says, “and yet La Lm* stiU sells 20 
times as many copies as Echanges . txacuy 
h^w many S is he's not prepay to say - 
Lit “literally M times as rarny. 
there ere 


Lord Acton 

whose method eschewed evaluation in favour 
of the plain sources speaking for themselves, 
Macaulay was hopelessly judgmental. For 
Acton, the problem with Macaulay was that 
he had never “mastered the real point at issue 
between the Whigs and ail other parties". 

Lord Acton himself receives a substantial 
amount of attention in Professor Kenyon’s 
book, although sadly the author has to admit 
that this "last of great Victorian seen" had 
published sufficiently little that he would not 
have been raised to a senior lectureship In a 
modern university. Random reading and card 
indexes seem to have been Acton’s strength 
and Mary Gladstone dubbed. Action's p«> 
jected “History of Liberty 1 ' his “Madonna of 
the Fhture",' Yet distressing though Acton's 
failure to deliver the goods is, one may: look 
around even a University-like Oxford aod.ask 
' how many such figures of prospective ; rat her 
than proven; learning .exist and how far Ute ■ 


. thousands of 4*a *» m**t£*k 

bu..;uran ; »: M* ^ 

‘ TVacherfi - those whb^do use if. 

Safanco of P,arti Two , and : Tteo “g. 


. and perfiaps irtewai niy , - . nlon l ey ,, j cut- 

politician. 8 pvAandltUre 1 tfhfch'lepri ; 
backs? W bfjthe money 

to i mooexy and ; equlpmeqt : 


themselves, They , are simply unable! to buy 
the books they formerly could - the books 
. they -really want. And^thatr he belleye.s,- is 
even more serious than it sounds. for it has art 
effect on what Is .taught in the classroom as 
well as on the methods. Jised: to teach it, , 
“There : has .been . a qualitative as .well .os a 
quanritative deterioration in the position. 
Heads of ‘department can't even considerneW 
approaches", Barbanrieau goes on. Schools 
are being denied the chance to update the 
curriculum In line with modern, developments 
'(as rtflected in new textbooks and teaching 
materials) by a! basic lack of cash,; ■ 

::It fs this which worries bite' most: Where 
:? modern languages are^concemed, he can see ; 0 

situation • in which a head of French faces a 
choice 1 between buying jberhaps one class set 
' ot Echariges- hot reilly. enough to be usefpl 
, in i multi-fobn! entry school , - nnd merely 
replacing - lost, or written-dff copies of the 
■ identically-priced Langue des - Franqais. 
“And that, ■ unfortunately, Is what he_ is going 
to do. He can’t afford not to; he s hrivlng to 
run to stand still: With luck, though, he might 
buy one or two coples qf Echanges 
same time a$ Staff reference books .. All very 
- well In: Its ^ Way, says Barbanpeau T and as a 
publisher he is 'grateful for small mercies and 
even small or^ais: - hut if means' that the 
innovative approach of Echanges Js watered 
down; isolated idens and exercises me fakeil 


- '-v? 


‘ '-“Alia im .mn jwa* •“■“■■■e - — - .. 
languages, of course. Ttye same thing s hap- -hope not 
•Sg fo just about every subject area. Shor-, but I doj 
fare of cosh is leading to an ossification, of the as ,a publ 
; -wrtculum.?Voj ; caii do as much as you like ?too”, , 

, ' ii ni.'bnoiq,. 


failure to publish is actually an impediment to 
academic achievement. 

Professor Kenyon's examination of the his- 
torical profession has a notably English bias. 

But he Is aware that within the history of Lhe 
British Isles there is a specifically Scottish 
dimension. Carlyle is, for example, described 
as "Scotland’s last great gift to English his- 
tory". But in his description of Carlyles 
work, perhaps, we discover the true character 
of Professor Kenyon's sentiments and.uneaith 
1 the general bias of English historiography. 
Carlyle is presented by the author as a dis- 
tinctly vulgar and unordered author who 
chose distinctly vulgar and unordered events - 
such as the French Revolution - as his subject 
matter. Quoting from Carlyle’s 77ie French 
Revolution leads Professor Kenyon to com- 
ment that the author's account of the "agonies 

of the Terror itself engendered an excitement 
verging on the unhealthy”; and Kenyons cri- 
ticism of the "strange syntax and stranger 
punctuation’’ raises the question of whether 
Carlyle's dyspepsia medicines “contained 
move than we know" - given the quality of 
prose generated by American hippies writing 
under the Influence of drugs rather than bran- 
dy in the senior common rooms of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

The process of professionalizing history in 
the universities in the nineteenth century is 
well described here as is the influence of 
Stubbs who, while very much a Victorian 
1 Tory churchman, managed as Regius Profes- 
1 sor of History nt Oxford to create in the 
University a climate of serious scholarship 
which long outlived his tenure of the chair. 

When Professor Kenyon passes from the 
■nineteenth century to the twentieth his touch 
is less secure not, one suspects, because he 
knows less about it but because his natural 
delicacy makes him even more unwilling to 
lake sides or venture too strong an opinion, 
‘for example, on the Trevor-Roper attack 
upon Lawrence Stone, than he would have on 
Queen Elizabeth's support of the “Ancient I 
Constitution". Regrettably, when he gets to \ 

I Namier - presumably no mean figure in 
t Professor Kenyon’s view - there Is again a I 

1 reluctance to be critical. But none of this 

I should be taken as a serious or profound 
i -.- reservation about the hook as a whole. It *$' 
j . -delightfultortad and a powerful stirpulant to 
p - ' reflection about quite whj* modern historians, . 
i despite ihelr eraditton.' are just a little too , 
■complacent about the, position , of their Sut>- 
■■ . feet. Every person contemplating reading hls- 
J ; ’tbry at university should read it; and dveiy 
person teaching history should reflect 0 n. 1 t. 


In the Schools' Council; have, wonderful . 

• teachers and specialists churning out textbook 
after ‘ textbook, 1 but if the school can't buy 

• them it all goes for nothing". 

- It’s a frightening argument, a description of 
1 a situation familiar 10 every head of depart- 
ment — and more than familiar to some. The 
, problem js certainly not confined to modem 
languages; in many ways.as part of the main- 
stream “core, curriculum", they are well 
placed. The most striking illustrations of what 
is happening and has already happened come, 

• according to Barbanneau, in “fringe" and 
' specialist subjects. Remedial and - where they 
exist - miiUi-cliltural studies departments have 

been especially haird hit. 

•Jeah-Luc Barbanneau readied up to a 
bookshelf and took down another book: 
Biuefoot Traveller, James Barry's anthology of 
poetry written by West Indians in Britain. 

“All right, cards on the iable*\ he; said. 
"Facts arid figures. This book appeared, in 
1981. We knew there was a need for it -4 
4 teachers had asked for it - and it was very 
well reviewed .. . blit in its fftst year It sold 
Mess than b jb°u s n n ri copies. How, many's that 
■ when you consider there are 8,000 secondary 
, schools' in (he copn try? Teachers. want these 
;• books, need titeiri if they are to do something 
constructive in the .classroom, but they just 
can’t afford , to buy them. It*s as simple os 
jhat." : 

e “Have J started a hare?” said Barbanneau 
•' as I left his office clutching a copy, of Biuefoot 
ri ‘ Traveller. ( u Yo‘u might as well lake it I”) “I 
.Hope not, I don’t know, what the solution Is, 
but I do feel strongly about this, arid not just 
as ,a publisher either. I used to be a. teacher 
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Scene from 
Japan 


Treasures from a Golden Age 
Japanese Cinema 1930-1950, at the 



Japanese cinema did not start with 
The Seven Samurai (any more than 
Swedish cinema with The Seventh 


Seal), yet to Western audiences the 
golden age represented in the cur- 
rent season at the National Film 
Theatre is virtually unknown. Moie 
than half the films represented have 
never been seen here before and the 
season is therefore a unique oppor- 
tunity to assess the work of its 
leading directors, Naruse, Gosho 
and' Shimizu, as well as the cultural 
and cinematographic background to 
the more familiar masterpieces of 
Kurosawa and Ozu. 

The militaristic climate of the 
thirties hardly seems a propitious 
environment for great cinema, but 
one of the fascinating aspects of 
these films, as John Gillett points 
out in his introduction to them, is 
the way in which the war genre 
“could be subverted away from 
I strictly militaristic ideals". Even 
I Yamamoto, known chiefly for his 
propaganda films of the forties, 
appeals in a quite different light in 
Composition Class (April 23), a 
charming story of working-class life 
woven around the school essays of 
an adolescent girl. Though hardly a 
masterpiece, it is a delightful and 
touching film, reminiscent of Dons- 
koy’s Childhood of Maxim Gorky, 
and significant both for its social 
realism and for its narrative view- 
point which centres on the women 
of the family. This, and the other 
Yamamoto film Horse (April 25), 

are also intf>n»ctina hupmica «i,a.. 


represent the film debut of Kurosa- 
wa who worked on them as assistant 
director. . 

L^A .rimiJiBr view! of working-glass ■? 
Jfte, . fr6m the. male Standpoint. Is 
given in Nairuse’s The Whole Family 





KoJlro Yamamoto: ‘Composition Class*. 1938. 

Works (April 20), though avoiding to emphasize the cohe 
Yamamoto s somewhat trite solution er of the marching sti 
to the problem of escape from fami- that is signified by 
ly and economic pressures. Like shots of pRssers-by mi 


competition 

Competition No 37. Report by 
Scylla. 

We asked you for extracts from The 
Loneliness of the Long-Distance- 
Runner by Dickens or Hardy; or 
Sillitoe’a version of Great Expecta-- 
tions or The Mayor of Castcrbridgei 
You found Sfllltae’s style, by far ■ 
most difficult to reproduce. Many 
of you overdid his colloquialisms^ ■ 
Smith’s conversation is not all that 
ungrammatical, eg “Tve got wilnes- 
ses,’ I said to him. 'Mam, for one. 
Her fancy man, for two. Ain’t that 
enough? I can get yoit a dozen : 
more, or 13 altogether, if it was a 
baker's that got robbed/", p W R: 
Foot came nearest to Smith's cocki- 
ness and humour.. £8 to him. .No 
one tried his hone) at SiUJtoe’s 
Mayor of Casterbrldge: J. had hoped 
for a version of the wife auction Or 
the skiinraity-ride. ' 1 ’ ' 

• With Dickens! 1 and;. Hardy you 
wepe on more familiar ground. I 

'"preferred.. --the versions which re- 
tained the SiiHtoe names for used 
no’ : names at all) and .Who kept 
strictly, lo the story. Using Dickens ; 
or Hardy names (Mr CroaK or Fan- 
cy, for instance), even if they Were in' 

"B Kflnilar gihiaHnn in '.U. 


vqverifot, seemed to me to confuse 
th$ issue. By far the best entries 
were from Bill Greenwell (£10) and 
Andrew - McEvpy (£9) who both 
managed the ' strength - and thq 
awkwardness ~ of Hardy’s style. - It 
was' difficult to chodse , the hgst : 
Pickens. .Many of you. notably 
Ha%cl Stanley, reproduced his style 
impeccably, but " were rather un- 
adventurous. In the end I chose the 
exaggerated and rollicking parody of 
e ^Elwin (£8), ■ ' . ■ 

Along the path ran a young boY.' .: 
Had an observer been present, he 
might have remarked upon the pal-; 


ly and economic pressures. Like 
Composition Class, it makes splen- 
did use of the interior space of the 
Japanese hoyse for framing and for 
describing the coming and going of 
the family members, their meeting 
around the table or the concurrent 
activities of children and adults. The 
season opens with another film by 
Naruse. Wife, Be Like a Rosel 
(April 6), which is also remarkable 
for its exploitation of interiors. 

It is this contribution to the lan- 
guage of cinema that is the most 
obvious achievement of Japanese 
directors during this period. Shimi- 
zu's A Star Athlete (April 8) consists 
of a series of loosely-linked and 
sometimes confusing vignettes about 
a route march by a party of student 
cadets, adding up, despite the 
touches of humour, to a sharp re- 
minder of the individual's duty to 
keep in step with the group. But it 
opens on a series of dissolving 
frames and "concertina" shots 
(where the camera cuts in to feature 
a figure or group from the centre of 
the preceding frame), leading to an 
extraordinary sequence of travelling 
shots as we follow the students and 
th , 0 ,^ they meet along the read, 

: which build yp to a climax as they 
chatge through a shallow* river. The 
effect of this is, oddly enough, not 


. lid candour of the boy's free, which 
had about it that muddy white of a 
February sky. Yet this paleness was 
demonstrably overlaid with a film 
which, as the dew alters the hue of 
grass, lent his countenance a more 
subtle particularity. At the outer 
edges of his thin, empurpled lips, a 
crooked smile evinced to the 
onlooker a quiet defiance, of the 
kind that we may delineate as some- 
where between the saturnine and 
the sardonic. Moreover, he had - 
plainly exercised his Sinews for no 
Tittle distance, and through his teeth 
there whistled not only the incorrigi- 
ble tune of his breath, but the faint, 
almost; indistinguishable, shape of 
Words... When one of life's acolytes 
mutters in such a singularly Indis- 
tinct fashion, we may safely wagfer 
that he harbours some hidden grie- 


vance..' 


to emphasize the cohesion and pow- 
er of the marching students, though 
that is signified by the repeated 
shots of pRssers-by moving aside to 
let them through, but, in its playful 
reminder of the camera’s presence, 
to distance the spectator from what: 
is happening on the screen. 

Shimizu is represented by four 
films, including Four Seasons of 
‘ Children (April 9) and Children of 
the Beehive (April 30), the latter 
with actors from the orphans' home 
which he founded after the war. 
Like Gosho, he uses techniques 
learned from foreign cinema and 
adapts them to purely Japanese 
ends. I am sure that, with most 
Western spectators, I miss a good 
deal through ignorance of the social 
and cultural background to the 
Japanese cinema. Wnat suprises me, 
every time I see a Japanese film, is 
the extent to which, tne camera can 
bypass these barriers to understand- 
ing and reveal its universality as a 
means of expression. 

Some films from the series will be 
shown in Cardiff during April and in 
Nottingham, Newcastle and Edin- 
burgh in May. Serious students who 
want further background ' to the 
Japanese cinema of this period will 
find it in Noel Burch's To the Dis- 
tant Observer. Form and Meaning In 
I 979 ) pana * Cinema, (Scholar Press, 

Robin Buss 


piece, china pot ashtray on his desk, 
tea-pot bellied, beer-pdt jowled, 
chamber-pot headed, round pot 
shouldered - a man of pots who will 
take pot luck with me or any lad 
who might win another pot for the 
shelf or the mantlepiece or the 
showcase for pots in the hall - 
altogether too much of a tin-pot 
king of a tin-pot kingdom. 

“All right, Smlth? ,f asks the gov- 
ernor pot lips pursed. “Smith," says 
he, You'll win us the cup," "Cup” 
says the tin-pot governor, flicking 
his pot-handle moustache, but it's 
Pot he thinks . as he smacks his pot- 
red bps. 

"You tin-pot god,” say I to my- 
^.rigp to pot myself first,” 
think I, before you win another pot 
through me I” • 

" E J Elwln 


BUI GreenweB 


Considering again . the : long , con-, 
catenation qf casualty that had car- 
ried to t ™ s hour, he thought it 
probable that there presided over 
his fortune some malign puppet- 
master, whose sardonic ipleasure ‘it • 
was to i twitch 1 the string?, in a m&n T - 
ner the most injurious to his 1 hearts 
; eace. The sheer fortuity of the de- . 
luge that had extruded the stolen 
bank-notes through - the bottom of 
the drainpipe at the' yery moment 


door, had: been but the culminating 
ill-chance of a predestined ‘ doom. 
How, for once; he would - however 
.'perversely, in the blighting pf inti- 

Riant tmininh L HiipVm Mr riiu*' r«u- 


nicklngs I 


gentlern.6u hc sti despised- surgo past ■ > 
.hire towards |he : tape. . Even the 
sight, of. the sfoile softly 'itneken' . 
from, the . Governor's couttterjftri£e 
suffused hint Witfy ^ .satlsfectiott::- 

■ V: Eyqy 

A : pot-hunter, this Eovkmni i : J ' v 


- - , - A. kVIU 

her I d been Singing carols. 

"Christ I If only I had the time to 
sing bloody carols," she said. She 
was in one, of her black, black- 
smiths-missus moodft. “Don't forget! 
Behave- yerseR .when • the guests 
come. It was always the same 
bunch at; Christmas, with fish-face / 
Uncle rumblechook: .out In front. 
■Whin he dribbled at mention of the 
pie I knew the game was up. Sis' 


.'Some bleeder’s pinched it!” In a 
panic I ran tQ the door - bang into a 
sergeant. Stone mo, and half the 
British army! too,, it seemed! The 
sergeant With a gravestone, face 
W'*.: hfndtoffc, ;and 

nicotined teeth, said* 

PWH Foot 
Cojapetifioii No ,38. Set Chary- 

A 1 Lf9p ls P«y, Please supply (bj u p 
. to lines^a-piijce of verse castigat- 
”?8 ; 7hflTy° u deem the' most egre- 


Tyneside Bard 


Over the past seven years the Royal 
Shakespeare Company has built up 
an extraordinarily warm relationship 
with the community of its third 
home base in Newcastle upon Tyne. 
This week sees the conclusion of a 
glittering season during which n tot- 
al of ten Stratford productions made 
the journey north to play to packed 
houses before moving to London for 
the 1983 Barbican season. 

In tandem with the main Newcas- 
tle season has grown an RSC tradi- 
tion of educational work, mainly in 
the form of visits to schools by 
company members, and the recent 
appointment of Tony Hill as educa- 
tion administrator heralds the possi- 
ble further expansion of such work. 
As in previous years, actors and 
directors visited schools in the Tyne 
and Wear region to hold practical 
demonstrations and general question 
and answer sessions. However, a 
new dimension was added to the 
work with the introduction of a 
“mini-festival” at Newcastle’s 
Gulbenkian Studio, to which groups 
were invited for workshops, open 
discussions with directors, actors, 
and writers, as well as to attend 
open rehearsals and performances of 
new plays. 

A lively voice workshop con- 
ducted by Cicely Berry, the RSC's 
voice tutor, was received with en- 
thusiasm, despite one or two prob- 
lems presented by the theatre en- 
vironment, which proved slightly in- 
hibiting. Adrian Noble, director of 
this years’s controversial King Lear, 


and of an acclaimed omHi.P.- 
Antony and Cleopatra SZ* 
workshops on bothplaw 
was the better of the 
Noble and a trio of 
perimented with short 
the play, magically rendSi^i 
cession of sharply conirS i $ 
pretations of eadi one Vthftl 
and C eopatra , the audience rfS 
clutching sixth-formers 
intimidate him, H nd the SSi 
turned safely 

Terry Hands, the RSC's loumt 
tic director, clarified the coS 
position on its education policvdS 
!"& hl * question and answr S£\ 
n " e ,, d ° n 1 push, but we are S 
ab to, he commented, “We arew 1 
a TIE group. We hope w aftS 
use to other people within t£ 
framework of their own plans.- £ 
all those who were present, 
ever were able to agree with b 
call for removing Shakespeare fa. 
the examination syllabus, his m* 
objections being to the examinalioa 
and not the teaching of Shah, 
speare. 

The ovation which greeted & 
opening night of his production ti 
Much Ado About Nothing at Nh- 
castle's Theatre Royal was of tk 
kind more often reserved these dm 
for an Andrew Lloyd Webba 
musical, or a chart-topping p» 
group. Shakespeare is alive and 
and living on Tyneside. . .. 

Brian Starmer-Heap 


Streamed drama 


The fifth annual conference of the 
National Association for the 


field - took place at Bradford Uni- 
versity last weekend. There were a 
hundred delegates from home and 
.abroad and eight tutors. The North- 
ern gods did not come down this 
time, although sacred texts lay 
around. The subject was Teaching 
in Role, a revolutionary departure 
for some, old hat to others, but of 
contemporary relevance to nil. The 
approach was severely practical: de- 
legates were asked to select them- 
selves for one of four options, two 
general ones for beginners, one con- 
centrating on more specialized work 
and the last on work in a special 
school. 

The weekend was organized so 
that delegates met members of other 
groups officially only at the begin- 
ning and nt the end, except for n 
visit to the Theatre in the Mill to 
see Leeds TIE team peiform their 
excellent RAJ. On Friday evening, 
instead of the conventional lecture, 


a communal viewing of Take. Thru 
was interrupted by "persons in rote* 
ostensibly from the MSC challenge! 
us in our groups to justify the won 
seen in the film. The idea of beju- 
ning with direct experience of tin 
conference topic was sound enough, 
but unfortunately the parameters d 
the exercise were not made dea 
and an unscheduled lesson .«ta 
learned. I asked why, with drams so 
often sold as suitable for mixed aH- 
ity classes, NATO so hewjr 
steamed Its conference: I was 
there wore Esoteric Practices win 
which only the initiated could cope. 
The bottom stream to which I be- 
longed was well served, though, aM 
the degree of individual partldpi- 
tion was much higher than a duco- 
sion group could nave managed- is 
this we were probably typical. 

Commitment to offering a cwre 
rather than a conference rtiyant tw 
tho dclegotos wanted a fe» W 
more, on encouraging outcome w - 
the organizers. 

Aha B#® 1 



Playhouse’s Blood Brothers in popu- 
larity, the cooperation of the Every- 
*! th lts own Youth Theatre 
dimension. 

There is nothing new In theatres 
using; groups: of young people in 
repertory plays/ bbt the two.&lter- 
J 6 .^present a close 
relationship that the theatre claims 
Is a unique collaboration between a 
, c ? s ^ end , a youth 

theatre.; Ail decisions on the produc- 
tion are being ( shared between the . 
Everyman's .liirectar Bob Eaton 
Thqatre Organizer Kate • 
Rowland 1 and her; colleagues. Youth 
Theatre members are also, working 

BiQflfllHA nrnHunfiAn J. ■_ - 


VJUU UOYUIW 

bers contribute their own reb!»]» 
considered approach. . , . . 
Vitor McChiire. whoh inbbh* 

Equity season .with Ihe co^r^ 

was until four nronths flRo a re ^ 
of the Youth Theatre and 
• acting with some of his fa® 1 ■ 
dates. He is therefore -In Mg. 
position to assess the .part ner gj 
■ The . do-production **}*. 
the raw energy he f eelS | h ®fiSem^: 

losing wIA professional rep 

thelourig PWPle 


cejn tne" most egre- ^o n side *jrV- w . w “ n S 

- ,EQ ’ 

-Baton is impressed by the Youth 


scripted work here.) ... ' ' . ■ . .. ^ 

Timothy 
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Old, new and borrowed 


Epsom Co1 ' 

S Servant of Two Masters. Tiffin 
^School, Richmond 

Borden Grammar School, 

Child. Bullers Wood 
g^lslehurst, Kent 

old, something new, 
25S? borrowed, something 
r Well, perhaps not blue. 
KjJ, that may only be a matter 
K Term by term the search 
teething different for the 
i^Jplay gets more desperate, 
X the US unexpected days 
SU up trumps. The Comedy of 
SS even an amng at Epsom 
U week, is a good exam- 
o one can pretend It’s one of 
Shakespeare's best, but the sunny 
Sy gives a lot of opportunities 
tow imaginative director. Trevor 

twsrss 

jvHir Though it did have a brass 
bud, Stephen Oliver’s production 
ri Epsom College, was quite ^diffe- 


commedia del' arte conventions 
from which it grew, the new transla- 
tion (by Rosalind and Tom Aitken) 
was racy and free enough for the 
audience to view the play with fresh 
eyes. The ever-hungry, free-booting 
servant of the title nad a good line 
in asides (“Here's a pretty kettle of 
fish!”), a couple of flunkeys bandied 
words with an off-stage jazz band 
whenever they got the chance, and 
most entertaining of all, a couple 
more servants paraded across the 
stage with a board saying PLOT 
SUMMARY when ever their titled 
betters so much as mentioned the 
impossibly convoluted story. That 
wasn't very often; The Servant of 
Two Masters is little more than a 
delightful, nonsensical romp - and 
Tiffin’s stylish, sumptuously-cos- 
tumed production succeeded so well 
purely because everyone concerned 
had recognized the tact. 

Unexpectedly it was a couple of 
musicals which supplied the reality 
and verlsmo that Doth The Comedy 

« n . J TI-- H ..—.4 T.n« 


Miss 50s in a sensible raincoat; they 
fell in love and had the time of their 
life - not at the local Young Con- 
servative whist-drive as we might 
have imagined, but in a seedy disco 
where they had to suffer the titters 
and derision of purple-haired punks 
as well as the attentions of a patro- 
nizing DJ. 

It was a low-key story, intended 
as such and basically very well play- 
ed; predictable when the characters 
spoke since the narration had all the 
cliches of women’s magazine fiction, 
but exciting and relevant when they 
bawled such songs as “What Do 
You Do If You Fail To Score”. 




of Errors and The Servant of Two 
Masters so notably lack. Maybe that 
was coincidental, maybe it had 


Ephesus - there were 'Campari 
Strays and American Express 
nickers on the cafe window - it 
vuled no time in getting down to 
business. The Dromios and Anti- 
pboii dashed in and out as if they 
wie playing a West End farce, 
hpanese tourists popped up with 
Polaroid cameras to add to the con- 
fusion, and the whole glorious con- 
feetkra was over in a little under an 
hour and a half. Just as it should be. 

Quite as much fun, thanks to the 
bspired plowing of Andrianna 
Maimaris in the title role, was the 
Tiffin Girls’ School's production of 
The Senwif. of Two Masters. 
Though hill faithful to Goldoni’s 
original and the eighteenth-century 


productions. . , 

Embers , conceived and written by 
a couple of members of staff, at 
Borden Grammar School, Sitting- 
bourne had odd, unexpected echoes 
of Salad Days as well as more than 
occasional references to Cinderella. 
(A programme note also hinted at 
similarities to eighteenth-century 
ballad opera and the works of Ber- 
tolt Brecht and Kurt Weill, but 
these were not so apparent.) De- 
spite its high-tech style - no set, 
microphones galore, a powerful rock 
band and back-projected slides - it 
was still essentially a chamber 
musical. He (none of the characters 
had a proper name) in a vee-necked 
short-sleeved sweater met She, little 


Science an d power 


The Physicists. By Friedrich Durren- 
nuri, . 

Balky Grammar School 

Tkt PhyslclstSt a play that has fallen 
out of fashion since its 1962 pre- 
miere, offers a substantial challenge 
to its director and cast. It is to tne 
™iit of the students of Batley 
Grammar School and their pro- 
wcer; David Hdwson, that they 
would carry off this daunting task 
wih such aplomb. The crux of the 
P«y lies in the long debate in the 
sewnd half between three physicists 
swifted in a psychiatric institution. 

ittf, rtf ,i — - — 


«i n psywiiainc insmuuon. 
1*0 of them are pretending to be 
*nad, adopting the guises of Einstein 
JM.Newton so as to spy on the 
Wfd! this is Moblus, who has 
®osen to simulate madness in order 
» escape from the corruption of his 
°»ovenes by politics. 1 

tne rcvelatiori that ail three are 
allows a prolonged discussion 
“oot tne relationships, between 


Happily, there was a lot of bawling. 

with just six principals and a total 
cast of only 19, Embers faded into 


ment, with the danger that the 
play’s theatricality will be sub- 
merged. The three young actors 
playing the scientists successfully 
avoided this principally because they 
seemed to understand and care ab- j 
out the Issties that lie at the heart of 

the argument. With tho shadow of 
the current nuclear debate lying 
■across the play, the production 
clearly focused on the .central 
themes, concentrating the audience s 

nt Simon Gibson as Newton and 
Stephen Brown as Einstein provided 
neat touches of humour ancTirony ^ 
they circled around Mobius, played 
with greal energy by Lawrence 
Whittaker. The large cast, varying 


insignificance as a group enterprise 
in comparison with Once Upon a 
Child, a new musical review by 
Brian Wright and Roger Wade pro- 
duced by Bullers Wood School, 
Chislehurst. Three hundred girls and 
a twelve-piece orchestra were in- 
volved la this ambitious production 
which told the stoiy of one family 
over the last two hundred years. But 


* EvaiFfiTTM 


and* a knees-up music hall scene 
acquired additional depth and pur- 
pose in the second halt. In the pre- 
sent day scenes (there was an epi- 
logue set in 2033) a chorus of YOPs 
s&ng a song called “We Don't Wan- 
na Know” which left no one in any 
doubt about the company’s political 
allegiance: “Tops, YOPs. what a 
waste of money r. Bright, brave and 
quite breath-taking in scale, Once | 
Upon a Child can only be called a 
stunning success, thanks largely to a 
very professional score. No one who 
saw it will need any prompting to go 
out and buy the accompanying ori- 
ginal cast album. 

Hugh David 


Gang of 
four 



Fiona A Burr: 
1982,, etching 


Untitled Portrait* 


Show pieces 


Whitechapel Open Exhibition 1983. 
Whitechapel Gallery until April IQ. 


Following four young ^ women sup- 
oorters of Manchester United to the 
1979 Cup Final, Red Devils ^ presents 
amusing dialogue that only occa- 
sionally calls attention to Its style. 
Torse. Clipped. Bit like this. On the 
way to Wembley we find put quite a 
bit about their hopes and fears. At 
first this is interesting, another re- 


wldolvlii age, gaveTtliese principals 
Mfid support wnile tho whole pro- 
" P knefited 

imnalnative music score, , Dase “' 

around synthesized keyboards and, 

Drovided by Peter and David catiey 
and Edmund Dargan, The schoo , 
can be proud of he level ofsuccess 


becomes noticeaDie inm ^ 
storytelling keeps stopping, for the 
bouts of point-making. So, PtuUppa 
(Phil to her friends! is -scarea ■ 
college might show ner to be in- 
adeouate, doctor’s daughter Nila 
rests U secure on- fathers money.. 
Alice sums up life's aspirations as 
cooking, cleaning apd knitting for 
^y. while Beth loves aggro and 

^Tf 8 is bl B§ k rather too neat, and as 
the Cup Final retlingWst^a Jow- 
voltage version of Bame KeeRo ,s 
Abtii wltli Me,. so there «« wh 
Sons these challenging stances, tne- 
ShUunnR and feelings , are as famil- 1 
fa^from the stage as from Manches- 

^TTiereJs 1 uo ddubt the writer rq- 

*nits; her characters but I did- not 


From the ironic erudition of Alaatair 
Brolchic’s collage, “The 'Broken 
Egg’ Projection , a crushed dis- 
placement of the Greenwich Meri- 
dian line, to the patch-work pat- 
terned earthenware bowl and mug 
of Jutka Fischer, the Whitechapel | 
Open Exhibition is still one of the 
most comprehensive shows of its 
kind. The general standard is high 
but that this is achieved by exhibi- 
tors living or working in the neigh- 
bourhood tempts one lo say that it 
is unique. 

Some of the pieces are enormous, 
like Andy Frost’s “Big Gun-Shot 
Down in Flames”, a mixed-media 
construction in which an aeroplane 
fuselage appears to be dive-bombing 
into a coal-fuelled detonating 
machine. Other are very small, like 
Jefford Horrigan’s “Dome”, another 1 
mixed-media assemblage of tiny l 
heads protruding from one of ine 
gaUery s columns. But dispersed be- 
tween these extremes of scale are 
the equally contrasted works of 
well-established artists like Albert 
Irwin, Anthony Whishaw and Chns 
Orr, and children from the com- 
munity’s schools. ■_ j *. 

The Whitechapel Gallery has^ suc- 
cessfully run an artlsts-m-schools 
i programme for some time' rtpw and 
this year Elizabeth White, Rose 
Garra rd < and Jerid-Luo Viimouth are 
'showing pieces of their own work 
together with that done by the 
pupils. The example of Viimouth s 
sculpture can be seen In "Construc- 
tion of A River”, a zjg-zag of riyo 
and three-dimensidnal images by 12- 
vear-oidS at Templars School, but 
nothing betrays the fart that it was 
created by handicapped boys. ! 

Michael Clarke. 


Set lectures 


lO and A Level Literature Confer- 1 
ence 

University of Essex March 21-26. 


School students from over 200, 
schools in the South nod East 

attended the Literature Conference 
organized jointly by the University 
Theatre and the Department of 
Literature of Essex University. Lec- 
tures on set books were balanced bv 
performances of The Winters Tale 
and Macbeth by the 1982 Theatre 

I ^The divergence in approach be- 
tween literature academics ana 
theatre practitioners was soon- and 
fruitfully - made apparent. What is 
a "problem” for an academic, ana 
presumably foT the devisers of O 
and A level questions, often evairo- 
rates in performance; as Jack Mill 
said, "It’s impossible to have a mor- 
al response to a catastrophe (Leon- 

tes’s jealousy): we don’t put Vesu- 
vius in the dock”. It’s in this prcense 
area of meaning and morality that 
the stage differs so strongly from the 

PB ?982 made virtues of the variety 
of The Winter's Tale and their work- 
shop status to explore the possibili- 
ties of each individual scene. It was 
the perfect opportunity, for inst- 
ance, lo see how far it’s possible to 
treat the death of Antlgonus as high I 
farce. The answer is that a cuudly, 
red-nosed clown of a bear (played 
by Annie_Griffin, who also took on 




Macduff - the company is strong on I 
versatility) can be made to work a I 
fr eal - _ , ' , 

For Macbeth, 1982 incorporated 
'much of Hollnshed’s version of the 

same events, either read- straight to 
replace or precede Shakespeare s re- 
working of It - and how beautiful 
that language is when read aloud 
and read well - or incorporated into 
the play itself. 

The company headed straight lor 
’the strong, simple statement. The 
substitution for the frequently 
■cringe-worthy Porter’s speech ol a 
series of increasingly gruesome 
deaths mimed by Rick Kemp (one 
of 1982’s two natural clowns, the 

other being the disturbingly Gethln- 
Price-like Neil Bartlett), ending with 
.hi body seeming to swing free of the 


being spat arid split the depth of the 
“Tis this kind of image that not 

only will. stay in the minds of the 
audience long after they’ve taken O 
and A levels, but can also say much 
more, more powerfully and more 
immediately than any amount of 
analysis, about the concerns of Mac- 
beth and the way Shakespeare chose 
to deal with them. 

Jill Burrows 


T"* «. ■A.r, treat men I Of the cinema by televi- 

r OlntS OI VlCW Sion and by the press, film awards, 


Dialectic! Left Film Criticism from 
Tribune. By Colin McArthur. 

Key Texts. 0 9508151 01. 

Few filpi-re viewers’ columns would 
benefit from collection and publica- 
tion in book form. And this indeed 
is one of Colin McArthur’s themes - 
the low level of film and television 
criticism to this country. MoArthur 
characterizes its. . railings as 
“bourgeois", something of a blanket 
epithet, but one needTnot» I think, 
even incline McArthur’s wny politi- 
cally, to share many of his views, or 
to try to develop an analytical .out- 
look less literary, less trapped in 
notions of realism (notions which so 
easily mislead the viewer into Ihtpk- 


sion and by the press, film awards,' 
further to remind readers that films 
are not produced in some isolated 
haven of artistic endeavour. He sup- 
plies marvellously clear accounts of 
the intentions ana workings of semi- 
otics, and his accounts ot individual 
films explore these principles. 

Sue Lermou 


Susannah York, James Fenton and, 
the RSC director BUI Alexander are 
to be the Judges for the Sunday 
Times National Student Drama Fes- 
tival, which opens at Bretton Hall on 
April 7. The 16 finalists Include 7. 
new works, a hill-length musical 
■(Cfifrflgo), plays by Shakwpeare, 
Middleton and Synge, and a German 
satirical force. 


f to, he technical . back-up. . 

conQdence for; a school of 
Son West in a produc- 

professional stan- 
ft 0 ®* .fome vagaries 
tri rating and tome uncertainty 


tion to Germahy In 


cultural^ ;ww ^ tur ' n will 

slum near Cologne, . .Brecht's 

(he, ere p** 


aits . policies, film journals, 


OUTPOSTS POETRY 
QUARTERLY 

Poem Invited to future taeu os mA'ot annual 
Poo tty CompsWton no celebrate Outpost* 

40ih enrtmufy In 1083. Priaea wfll total 

£3,000. 

Put deiall* sent on racoM ol SAE. lo 
7Z Burwood Road, 

Walton on Thamen, Surrey KT124AL 
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A call at Dawley Bank 


John Betfcraan: Hla Life and Work. 
By Patrick Taylor-Martin. 

Allen Lane £9.95. 0 7139 1538 0. 

John Betjeman is not one of th 
cathedrals of English poetry: rather 
one of the most affecting of its 
splendid parish churches. Like his 


dearly loved St Mary's, Uffington, 
say, "the Cathedral of the Vale” 
(of the White Horse, long in Berk- 
shire, now Oxon), outstanding, per- 
fectly set into its background, at 
once traditional in its cruciform 
structure and eccentric with octa- 
gonal tower and odd flat-headed 
windows, full of minute excellences 
of moulding and with local curiosi- 
ties preserved inside as if in a rural 
museum: strikingly recognizable and 
after only a little acquaintance 
claiming devotion and loyalty. 

Like a new incumbent, Patrick 
Taylor-Martin has chosen to write a 
more detailed guide than ever be- 
fore attempted to the church that is 
Betjeman, its fine and not so fine 
points of proportion, stonework, de- 
coration, furnishing, monuments 
and peculiar relics. He is new to the 
Uving, his knowledge and sensibility 
formed in other parts, and he has 
never written such a guide before. 
Its style is about what one might 
expect from a present-day vicar - 
and he is often more concerned with 
the moral uplift of the visitor than 
.with giving him useful information. 
But he certainly loves his church 
and vicariously wants us to love it 
too. On the whole (edifice) he is 
right, though he overdoes the pe- 
nitential, the memorial, the morbid, 
implications, and underplays the 
beauty, the joy, the love, the music, 
and the quirky surprises to be found 
there. And in many particulars he is 
desperately lacking in ecclesiological 
know-how and appreciation. 

John Betjeman: His Life and 
Work contains a biographical first 
Chapter (telling little more .than .can 
Lbefcamt fjfom Sij John’s '.verse auto- 
fojpfflaphy. Summoned byi JBelfe, or 
might appear' in a magazine article • 
by a Respectful- hack) apd then five 
on .the successive books of poems 
.Mount. Zion .(1931) onwards; 
Uncollected Poeins, published last 

S ear, is listed in the bibliography 
ut not discussed. A useful but 


but not discussed. A useful Wt 
avowedly sidelong glance is cast at 
Betjeman's prose works, largely on' 
British architectural history, and the 
last chapter is a worthy assessment 
of the Poet Laureate’s motivations 
and merits. It is all pretty school- 
masterly, nowhere masterly. The 



first and (he last two chapters are 
the best, but the risk is that the 
book may be used as a teacher's aid 
for demonstration of the art or 
beauty or comedy in Betjeman’s 
poetry - or, still worse, in poetry in 

f eneral. Worst of all would be if 
aylor-Martin’s own critical modes 
became a model of expressing the 
appreciation of poetry: 

"Ireland with Emily” . . . remains 
one of his finest poems: the Intri- 
cate and lilting metre is a particu- 
lar pleasure, form and content 
achieving a perfect unity . . . 
[then, after several verse quota- 
tions, a page and a half later] ... a 
superb topographical poet, one 
who is responsive to the atmos- 
phere of a place as well as to its 
appearance. "Ireland with Emily" 
remains one of hfs best poems. 
Taylor-Martin quotes Philip Lar- 
kin’s comparison of himself to 
Betjeman ,l in that there’s not much 
to say about my work. When You’ve 
read a poem, that’s it, it's all quite 
clear what it means.” He reports of 
Betjeman's verse: 

• Its pwaning is clear, there' are no 
.complex allusions to . be eluci- 
dated; apart, that is, from a -scat- 
tering of architectural and topog- 
raphical references, though even 
these poems can be compre- 
hended without such information. 
But that comes iri the last chapter, 
and for a hundred pages previously 
Taylor-Martin has been' plodding 
through poem after poem, explain- 
ing meaning, : awarding marks for 
behaviour and character, occasional- 
ly giving a little clarification derived 
from fairly general knowledge; But 
sometimes his; prosy glosses not mere- 


ly bore, but shatter; in Betjeman’s 
"A Shropshire Lad" the ghost of 
Captain Webb, the first cross-Chan- 
nel swimmer, who was bom in 
Dawley, Salop', “Came swimming 
along the old canal / That carried 
the bricks to Lawley / Swimming 
along - / Swimming along - / Swim- 
ming along from Severn, / And 
paying a call at Dawley Bank while 
swimming along to Heaven". 
Taylor-Martin comments: "Webb's 
thrifty, non-conformist ghost finds 
time for practical and terrestrial 
concerns as it swims along to its 
destination . . . Having settled its fi- 
nances, it continues its watery ana- 
basis (sic) ..." O ye Rivers and 
Floods! For Dawley Bank is not of a 
kind to be taken over by Barclay’s 
but a village overtaken by the 
nineteenth-century industrial town 
of Dawley (which in turn has since 
been subsumed in Telford “new 
town"), as a dance at Johns Piper 
and Betjematvs own Shell Guide 
Shropshire would have told: “Daw- 
ley and Dawley Parva, Dawley 
Bank, Lawley and Lawley Bank are 
all more or less one town." 

A modern classless (if only!) 
pedagogic finger is wagged at 
Betjeman’s moving elegy on his 
friend of Oxford undergraduate 
days, the Marquess of Dufrerin and 
Ava; partly for "the reiterated line" 
“Friend of my youth, you are’ 
dead!’’, which in fact is repeated 
only once - whereas in “A Child III" 
the line “Oh, little body, do not 
die”, occurring three times, is found 
“impressive - partly for its “his- 
trionic summons to the bells” - 
although the importance of bells 
throughout Betjeman’s perceptions 


A remarkable 
phenomenon 


The Brothers Powys 
By Richard Perccvnl Graves 
Routledge and Kegnn Paul £14.95. 
0 7100 9232 3 

Seven of the Rcvd Charles Powvs’s 
eleven children produced more thun 
o hundred books between 1896 ami 
1960. Quantity is no guarantee of 
either quality or significance, but the 
statistic is extraordinary and, like su 
much about this fnmily, slightly 
freakish. Even in their own time, 
they were something of a joke - 
Richard pcrcevai Graves points out 


Theodore, and Llewelyn - ahw 
it manages with great skill Sf£S 

r„ Ca .n 

m an , ever-ramifying dynsSJ v 
day, the best rememberedt'j!! 
Cowper. whose rambling M 


Richard pcrcevai Graves points out 
that it is the Powyscs (rather than 
Mary Webb, as is usually thought) 
who are the chief satirical target of 

p.-ii- /i:ui • /.f—r 


be? Bells last longer than our pathe- 
tic human lives) - and partly be- 
cause “the oppressively official man- 
ner”, a misdescription if ever there 
was one, fails to conjure up “a real' 
man": yet “my kind, heavy-lidded 
companion” makes the Blackwood 
eyes bf Dufferin and Ava instantly 
recognizable, Love for even past 
members of the landowning and ti- 
tle-bearing classes is sternly re- 
proved by Betjeman and to us by 
Taylor-Martin. 

Fortunately the book has no in- 
dex, so with luck, as a result, it will 
probably not be useful for class- 
teaching (in any sense). It is, 
however, with only a handful of 
misprints, applaudably well pro- 
duced for these days. 

Richard Brain 


man”:, yet "my kind, heavy-lidded 


Stella Gibbons’ Cold Comfort 
Farm. But they cunnot be written 
off as cranks, for their writings be- 
long firmly in an English literary 
tradition, that of a pagan sexual 
libertarianism, exploring alternatives 
to conventional marital relationships 
at a time when such reappraisal was 
badly needed. Variously inspired by 
Nietszche, Whitman, and Pater, 
they extended physical love into a 
non-doctrinaire mysticism; embrac- 
ing (or at least considering) sadism, 
homosexuality, and incest, as well as 
that much-prized chimera, “open" 
marriage. D H Lawrence and Ed- 
ward Carpenter are other obvious 
names in this connexion. They 
wrote with a romanticism which is 
no longer fashionable, yet one must 
respect the strength and courage of 
the principles behind the quivering 
rhetoric, without them, the discus- 
sion of sex would not have had a 
presence in early twentieth-century 
English fiction. 

Hie Powyses had a powerful 
model to form themselves against. 
Charles Powys was on upper-middle 
class cleric of rigid Victorian self- 
control. his wife Mary (descended 
from the poet William Cowper) a 
classic case of self-sacrificing res- 
ignation to the roles of wile and 
mother. The household ethics were 
those of clean living and renuncia- 
tion, but the boys grew up with an 
intense and violent fantasy life 
which, with Its sagas, codes, and 
secret organization, recalls that of 
the BrontSs. Tile Wessex lnndscnpe 
was another dominating feature of 
their Imaginations, both childhood 
and adult. 

This biography inevitably centres 
on the three brothers who made full 
literary careers - John Cowper, 


seem faintly comical, an<T iK 
a theatricality about his pS 
winch is not reassuring. HtS 
much of his life in the USA W? 
ing on literature and philosodn?, 
style confessedly modelled^ 
of Henry Irving. Theodore (T ri* 
the other hand, whose strange trij 

■ii dark ../ orces operating on m 
v,l « a £ life won. the praise of F| 


andt)DLearis,e„ef^a 

and withdrawn. The mosl pwdj 
of the brothers was undock* 
Llewelyn, author of essays. 3 
books, and fiction, all shot mkfi 
own peculiar philosophy: “life hi 
series of visions ancl jeaura 
which by the wildest fortune hb 
been given us to experience . . .ft 
for us to be irresponsible ipechte 
of the drama of existence ujt» 
roils itself’. He suffered badly fa 
chronic tuberculosis which rectnd 
throughout his active life. 14 
many of his kind, he seems to kn 
had wisdom for everyone eXeslfe 
self, and his emotional lite ral 
series of crises, mostly itiduadlj 
the attempt to live up to foJ oo 
injunctions. The steady pat&ljtf 


injunctions. The steady patfetsef 
his wife Alyse defies desctii&a 
The reader is periodically rewrri 
by the appearance of Uftirtx 
Powys, who “had not only tmdi 
good and worthwhile life as i 
schoolmaster, but had .frqwdj 
come to the emotional or finaodd 
rescue of his more unstable brothm 
and sisters". 

This biography uses a lot of pre- 
viously withheld material and it oof 
ers an enormous amount of ground 
- perhaps too much, for at Inns ij 
moves rather breathlessly, clotted 
with facts and names like sw 
mammoth encydopedja etfif- 


inuilllliuui cilVYUUlJiana . r 

Although It maxes no, . clainttjo 
literary criticism, more empn» 
could have been pul * 
brothers' literary practices and 1 * 
reasons for their- •rep u ‘ a &* 
Another biography might be row 
.analytic: nevertheless, this is 
grossing account of a remanti* 
phenomenon. 

Rupert Christ^* 1 


McGonagall comes out 


i The Penguin Book -of ■ Homosexual 
; Verse. 

• Edited by Stephen Coote. 

■ Penguin Books £3.95. 

I Until l bfcked up this book, I didn’t 
j know that ; Jtingsley Amis is gay, 

' though -there aren’t many surprises 
.of. that order 1 !.. Browsing through the 
: 3 9 7 ' pag^s is often, like cruising with 
: a liberated; -'William McGonagall in 
i tight jeans and jangling key chain . 
■. with a' hanky ; flowing front; his back 
; pockct; Not that the editor's inten- : 
lions are anything other than 
worthi': his introduction .is> an excel- 
lent historical summary of the treat- 
ment of homosexuals a$ reflected- lh‘ 
-poetry and if the poepis that- follow, 
could be seep as illustrations of this 
;mesis there would be little to. carp 
about, 7 with poems integrated into 
the text we would havp had a decent 
little monograph on an. interesting 
arid ‘undervalued aspect of our cul- 
;fufe k Biilt ' they arejiT and 1 r suspect 
that.it is his 1 History, that has most 
s dpricemed the editor, for its (tolciqic 
manifestly overshadows the, pdetry. 
Aa^he says: "While the collection 
cap; I hope, Ire. read for pleasure,.! 
would Uke tQ thiiik of it as a record, 
a bistdiy -'of -the different .ways, in ; 
which homosexual people have been ' 


seen and have seen themselves * , . 

I would like to think. of the voices 
collected here as those of en- 
couragement. 11 If this is primarily to 
cheer , up gays one does wonder 
what the poets wquld have made of, 
this use of their work, and Mil the 
intended audience get a fillip, from 
What they are being invited to en- 
joy, Inevitably there are wall-to-wall 
Greek, epigrams: . 

• Ah Alexia's,' my stogll yeaYris / 
; ; to scrape; your • thighs, " . . . •'■ 

run iri tbe games ter mp jjfohe 
; Actually 1 made; that up, anyone; 


about!, boys across; r(vers‘. with burns 


his introduction to the fact that ■ hqm^xu3ity " id “thei 
homosexual experience in the.past is usually Mdden but With 
not comparable with today; ‘ Dr Ins- ooWer “nf ^ iSl!! 
Goote' nevertheless be jievei^ that \we^chidLS P oft 
‘ now will draw strength 'from great work Sit Km 

‘ in- aspirariom. his^pbets 

traduction to the American The Joy', > out. One qf Ihefbest 
of Gay Stx points out mddem gay Audeh’s , "Uy your 

my which; has;!aJ ways appe 

: TW problern, . CQbi6 'tepdg* . : openly pedetajifl(J;“XJnb 


nizes in hia introduction, is that 
openly homosexual writing in En- 
glish virtually ended with the trial of 
Oscar Wilde and : only began to 
reappear tentatively with Auden, 
"Spender, Isherwood . and Lehman 

■ (for some reason not represented 
here). Where the Code Napoleon 

. operated there was no such aisrup- 
tion and from Baudelaire to Cavafy, 
surely the greatest of the overt gay 
writers of ,6u( .century, a tradition 

■ flourished. .'‘Mind; ;.ybu, looking: at 

some of the French, scatology on 
, one : bjily : be grateful rb 

the Marquis of Queerisbury! 

: ; Of course this collection contains 
wonderful Writing, but there are. few 
surprises: ^Shakespeare, Michelangelo, 

. gyron,’ Pushkin. Tennyson, Swin- 
burne ^ ; hardly, unrepresented else-; 
where.; , Given : the;. . times,’. 1 the 
hqmosexuahty, in their, writing, is 
usually: hidden bpt .with the enhance 
tng- power ;of metaphor iri EngHstf 
verse ;srich. dlsgufoe often made 8 for 
great wqrk., That however wquld 

■ seem ..to run counter to the editor’s 
'^pimtions,; poets .must come 

bf the. best .gay poems: 

1 Audeft s “Lav vouc sleeofna: Herid” 


I suspect that Dr Coote is really 
most enamoured of another group, 
the gay visionaries such as Edward 
Carpenter with . his dream of the 
homosexual republic bright-eyed 
and cheerful, yet as poetry this stuff 
is little more than' pompous sermo- 
j. 8 ' ,P ood gay poetry, covert 
admittedly, has always been with us. 
There is no parallel tradition. Mdch 
of the overt pre-liberation poetry Is 
involved With boy-love, not, I would 
; have . thought, a major concern of 
today s^ equal relationships, and 
woven in among the collection ate 
those poems presumably written for 
private i circulation that glory in the 
belly,; bum, pop, of nursery rudery. 
Some inspiration there I / 

So what; now that the tradition is 
restored? For that, this book is not 
“fv* es L 8wd ?J , aiiothe r American 
wotky Tfie Male Muse by Ian 
Young, would be my recommenda- 
don. Young ^didn’t confuse matters, 
he realired that the Lesbian experi- 
. , ence usdiffenint and left it to them 


took the editor’s fency. P®.^ 
rather feel that he should 
protected with some. iort 
-crossed hairy arms ^W' ^ 
.hut dose, doors foi 




to thqjr; own ‘ anthoto'w and he 
• duly included work by carorcarrying 
g»y»- ;t,is bewure Dr.Coote has nol 
> : this that Kingsley. Amis gets 

, poem about schoolboy passions that 


IIIOIC Wiu onE imr 

E-E- Lacey, , both;, GMaa|ai' 
bol: a pink maple ImO Jffiy 

given the recent somewhst g^ 

toaries, they wUlft" ‘"-oei 
Williams represented n rj 
that Is both overt yet ’ ® 

nant yet witty, would W y , 
were more like thflt- -....V, 
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At your 
i service 

Conference taster 
by Keith Hilton 

Free ... in 1983? This is a common 
reaction by non- members of the 
Geographical Association to news of 
the association’s annual conference 
held each Easter at the London 
School of Economics. The GA, 
founded In 1893, is one of the oldest 
and most progressive subject 
leaching associations. The annual 
conference is one of the range of 
services provided by the association, 
its journals, publications, branches 
and regional meetings. 

The tradition of the free confer- 
ence is underpinned by the very 
large and successful exhibitions 
where books, maps, audiovisual re- 
sources and computer assisted learn- 
ing materials are displayed. Being 
ame to examine new and established 
products and being able to compare 
their qualities and prices is a central 
and useful part of the conference s 
service to geography teachers. , 
The exhibition includes materials 
appropriate to the college market at 
one end and the primaiy school at 
i Ithe other. Teachers involved in en- 
'vironmental studies and integrated 
courses also find the teaching ma- 


terials displayed useful.. For teachers 

and lecturers with limited financial 
resources the comparison of pro- 
ducts has never been more vital. 
The exhibition is open (to members 
and non-members) on April 7 and 

g 

The exhibition is only one part of 
the conference, a lecture prog- 
ramme and a series of symposia and 
workshops constitute the rest. Con- 
ference themes change yearly to re- 
flect the interests of the Associa- 
tion’s president, the dynamics of 
geography and geographical educa- 


tion! this year’s theme is Space, 
Place and Time. ’ i t 

Professor Richard Lawton, uni- 


Thc dust is just settling on the so- 
called Great Debate about the curri- 
culum Initiated by James Cal- 
laghan’s ; Ruskln College speech in 
October 1966. Following a Green 
Paper, and a nation-wide series of 
meetings, the DBS published A 
Framework * for the Curriculum 
(January 198uj and then, after con- 
sultations, a revised document, The \ 
School Curriculum (March 1981), 
which offered “guidance to I.e.a.s 
and schools In England and Wales 
on how the school curriculum con 
he further improved.” 

The TES'i editorial judgment 
was that the latter demonstrated 
that the DBS had “found the heal 
too^hot and withdrawn from fhe i 
tatchaT and, the less prescriptive I 
tone? of the second paper 1 certainly 
removed some of t^e worst fears of 
kachera concerning a possible cen- 
tajbed set of directives about the 
curriculum. 

I 'fhe episode -has not been dis- 
astrous ror, geography In schools, 
but it is strange that such a popular 
Wtqijl subject has not been more in 
me mainstream of the debate. Both 
PBS documents re-iterate^ as one of 
.the six “suggested " aims 1 ’ for the 


w . understand (he World in which 
jnev live and the Interdependence of 
individuals, groups . and nations.” 

i ^tt th^ w.g'aphy as .a rc- 


visiuie in either . of the aocu- 
gwuvdespite the active lobbying of 
(and 1 it is not only in this 
that any link between “sug- 
j«ted aims" and a derived common 


By Rex Walford 

core of subjects seems unexplained J 

and tenuous). . 

- Geography, like history, Is men- 
tioned as one of toc subfw s whlch 
pupils should generally include in , 
the first three years of secondary 
education. But in the crucial fourth 
and fifth years The School 
lum concludes only that ‘pupils 
should undertake some study of the 
humanities, designed to yield 
benefit” - a clear recipe for the 
provision of a single huraanities siol 
on the timetable, and for pupi^ to 
be forced to a choice between most 
obviously, geography and historv. 
Despite the blandness of tneDES 
prescriptions they have achieved 
more visibility Inlhsto woyMis 
than a comparable document, Jne 
Practical Curriculum, produced n 
more detailed and rigorous moufo 
by the Schools Counci - no doubt 

Kcaure of the latter s imminent de- 
mise and because it's known that, In 
“I end, irtElifflbeth Hon* that 

i-feSSSaaS 1 

subject provision in the tace.m 

rnMm i. 




tellectual distinction and practicality 
alike. Many have doubted the 
DBS’s competence in the area. of 
the curriculum and this document, 
together with its associated drcular 
6/81, will do nothing Ip dispel these 
doubts". The Parliamentary commit - 1 
tee drew attention to the vagueness 
of the statements about humanities 
teaching and pointed out that in the 
DBS perspective on education. 
Humanities and arts alike appeared 
to have a low priority. 

One paragraph In The School Curri- 
culum begins “History geography and 
economics serve to gjve pupU 
insight into the nature of society 
(including his own) and man s place in 

"We regard this kind of statement 
m precisely of the kind wMch gov- 
ernment (or for Aa* -matter .any 
informed person) should awpW • ■ ■ 
the lumping together of such subject 
l if thly- were 
able does no 

nor to the ( credibility of the au 

th We may hope, optimistically, thjt 1 
the sharp apcTsustalned aMlysisof 
Z HoX of.Comnmra tomraittw 
(available as a report from HMjUj 
will be seen as a necessary an M^P*® 
to the DBS cumculum prMcraption 

K, a 2M 

in ill i ■ . l. 


gender ft justloa sex bias iri the geography .Oeo^raphy 1 ^ ^ geography 
gmlculum . . ■ . . 88 ^ofhb mHHcB counts in geog iaw* j 

^'lantern slides to software; 90 Years of the GA ii pjeidvrotb fhnrtb yearn In Ihe Ai 

feST « 


riuicesu. . - 

versily of Liverpool will be explor- 
ing this In his presidential address 
rniursday April 7 at 2 pm.) Many 
of the other lectures relate to this 
theme of processes working over 
time to change the character of 
place and space. 

The lectures have been chosen to 
explore the conference theme in a 
range of systematic and regional 
contexts. On the first day o] the 
conference (April 7) held at the 
House of the Royal Geographical 
Society, Kensington Gore, Dr John 
i Sheall of the Institute of Terrestrial 
Ecology will be talking about Land- 
scape Conservation. Following the 
association's AGM the joint TBG, 
GA and RGS Meeting will be 
addressed by Professor Frank Old- 
field (University of London) who 
will be examining recent perspec- 
tives of Mart’s Impact on the En- 
vironment. continued 


■ HARRAP’S BASIC 
I GEOGRAPHY BOOK 4 , ; 
1 (People and Environmeftt) 

Greasier Simmorids, Starkey 
apdBargh . 

• Ideal for thiid year a« den is of avenge 
ability 

# Consider* man’s relation totbe physical 

1 environment: lu u« and the planning 
a .. decisions which aflect It 

0245 $38194 Ready runo Abt£2.I0 


PLUS 

Available in one book: TeachingGuide/Copymasten/Atseismsnt sheets to' 
accompany Book4 ■.// 


024S 539409 Ready rum. /ibt£2.9S 


New 


. Population and r 

NEW TITLES IN 

S HARRAP’S WORLD 
TOPIC GEOGRAPHY 

• (deal for CSH and ‘O’-kvel smdenta In ' 

mixed groups 

• Concentrates on third world issues 
• Provides flexibility through basic core units, 
plus more advanced extension material 

itariy Now Population and Urbanization 0.245 53695 / £2-25 
■ Ready Mqy Agriculture and Rural Development S31Q8 2 Ail £2.25 

1 Inspection copies can be obtained from our Education Department 
; . 19-23 Ludgate Hill, London EG4M 7PD 
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Basil 

Blackwell 

The Dictionary 
of Human 
Geography 

Edited by 
R J. JOHNSTON 

editorial Board: Derek Gregoiv. Peter 
Haggett. David M. Smith, D.f?. 
Stoddart 

'As might be expected from the list of 
contributors the definitions are of a 
particularly high standard ... In the 
context of existing geographical 
dictionaries the present volume has 
no real competitor ... In sum, the 
dictionary is a valuable and timely 
addition to the literature of human 
geography.' Geography. 

436 pages, £2 1 .00 (0 63 1 1 072 1 5) 

The Human 
Impact 

Man's Rofe in 
Environmental Change 
ANDREW GOU DIE 

'Very thorough, well written and 
superbly Illustrated. There Is little 
doubt that much thought has gone 
Into this book on the part of both 
author and publisher. 1 Geographical 
Magazine 

328 pages, hardback £ 1 9.50 
(0631 T 1 121 2) 

paperback £7. 50 (0631 1 2554 X) 

Physical 

Geography 

CUCHLAINE A.M. 

KING 

'A welcome addition to geographical 
literature . Its material should be: In ■ 

SSSttSF* vyrt? Aspire tor be • • 

geographers. Teachers and students - 
of geography 


At your service continued 


suEESraEli 


resurvey of physical geography for 
many years to come? Geography 
340 pages, hardback El 9.K) 

(0 631 18959 5) 

paperback £6.95 (0 63 r 1 1081 X) 

The Fragmented 
State 

The Political 


ROMAN PADDISON 

The distribution of power within the 
State fs subject to constant fluctuations 
and to constant debate. On the one 
hand centralization may be. 
considered more efficient; on the 
other^cal power arguably allqws 
greater awareness of local needs and 
frmore responsive to individual 
.demands. This book provides an 
analysis and discussion of how 
different philosophies of power work 
out In practice. 


326 pages, hardback E 1 9.50 
|0 63 1 19580 7j 

| fiaperback £7.95 (0 631 1 3087 X) * 

Arctic and 
Antarctic 

A Modern • 
Geographical Synthesis 
DAVID SUGDtzN 

/A boon to ad those involved in 
teaching polar studies ... by far the 
most fnfellrgent.book of.lts kind to * 
date.' Polar Record 
/VThls up-to-date synthesis of the 


mineral wealth has created a confifct 
df Interest between Indigenous 
peoples/ governments and multi- 
national, companies. - 

480pages l r£29.50(0'631:l3085 3l 


On Thursday 7 the conference 
takes place at the London School of 
Economics with a parallel prog-, 
ramme of lectures and symposia. The 
latter includes sessions' oh the sixth 
form, higher education interphase, 
fieldwork and environmental educa- 
tion. There are also two field excur- 
sions to Covent Garden and the 
Museum of London. Thursday’s lec- 
tures begin with Climatic Shocks 
and Cuuiirai Change by Martin 
Parry (University of Birmingham) fol- 
lowed by an examination of Man and 
Landscape Through Painting by Hugh 
Prince (UCL). In the afternoon after 
the Presidential Address, Edward Der- 
byshire (Keels) and Peter James 
(Liverpool) lecture on Environmental 
Change along the Silk Road in High 
Asia and Man- Environment rela- 
tionships in mountain lands. 

Evolutionary geomorphology is 
the title of Professor John Thornes 
lecture which begins the Friday 
programme. This is followed at 
11.30 am by the Macmillan Educa- 
tion Lecture by Nell Cossons, the 
1 Director of the ironb ridge Gorge- 
Museum Trust. The afternoons lec- 
tures take a regional perspective on 


the theme with Michael Williams 


Landscape: The making of Rural 
America and Tony French (UCL) on 
The Changing urban Landscape in 
Russia. 

Symposia and workshops in the 
conference programme do not al- 
ways reflect the conference theme, 
often taking as their starting point 
cunent issues and developments in 
geographical education. Inis is the 
case on the Friday: Computer 
Assisted Learning is one of the most 
dynamic parts of geography and the 
association's educational computing 
working group has organized a 
workshop on this topic. Part of the 
exhibition is also devoted ' to this 
exciting new area. 

Developments in the 16-19 age 
range, more specifically the role of 
geography in pre-vocational educa- 
tion, forms the focus of another 
symposia organized jointly by the 
16-19 Project and the association’s ex- 
aminations working party. 

Keith Hilton is Hon. Conference 
Officer for the Geographical Asso- 
ciation 


Well worthlhe 
concentration 


Cambridge Topics In Geography. 
Second series: Slopes and Weather- 
ing. By Michael Clark and John 
Small. 0 521 23340 2. The Ecology of 
Agricultural Systems. By T 1* Bayl- 
Iss-Smlth 23125 6. Service Indus- 
tries: Growth and Location, By Pe- 
ter Daniels. 23730 0. South Amer- 
ican Development: A Geographical 
Introduction. By Rosemay D F 
Bromley and Ray Bromley. 234964. 
Cambndge Educational £6.95 and 
£3.25 each. 

The editors of Cambridge Topics in 
Geography Dr A R H Baker nnd 


How to succeed 
in geography 


Student’s Guide to Success In 
Geography. Edited by Clive A 
Brown. 

The Meridian Group £6.95. 0 
907S01 00 5. £4.50 0 907801 01 3. 

An enterprising group of young 
! graduates from the London School 
of Economics, with a concern to 
pass on their valuable experiences of 
school, university and career pros- 
pects, formed themselves into the: 
Meridian Gfoup and produced thlsi 
book.' t ' ■ 

• Their particular interest was 
geography and they invited numer- 
ous teachers, consultants, etc to 
contribute. Professor Michael Wise 
wrote the Introduction. He briefly 
outlines the purposes of university 
study and the place of geography in 
It. There follow sections on Geogra- 

nk.i in DJ.L,' > 


Careers for Geographers. 

The book comprises 142 pages 
with numerous illustrations ana a 
very clear format In essence, it is a 
reference handbook for sixth for- 
mers and undergraduates, with ah 
emphasis on the practical 
approaches to study, . notetaking, 
where to obtain information, orga- 
nizations, passing exams, syllabuses, 


doing projects and fieldwork, going 
on expeditions, television and com- 
puters, the transition from school to 
university, choosing a college and 
the hunt for jobs. 

Some parts, however, are more 
like a teachers’ guide to geography 
and, indeed, this could be a useful 
extension to the book’s role. To 
some extent the approach is spasmo- 
dic. For example, the interesting 
piece on settlement geography by 
Professor Emrys Jones '^illustrates 
the geographer s approach" but why 
not include short statements from 
physical geographers and others to 
show their approach also7 The odd 
section on Geography in Print lists 
Juat a few publishers and their sixth 
form books. Obviously such a sec- 
tion has to be selective but this 
selection is abysmal both in what it 
Includes and what it misses out. The 
Careers for Geographers section is 
unduly optimistic to the point of 
unreality. 

On the whole, however, this is a 
well-produced and useful book and, 
5_° “me extent, alone in its chosen 
field. It should prove a great source 
of advice to sixth-formers and 
undergraduates. Copies from the 
Department of. Gebgraphy, LSE, 
Houghton Street London WC2A’ 

BW 




, A second argument, largely 
pragmatic: but ' not as utilitarian us 
recent DES pronouncements, .paints 
to ‘ the deed ’ to. .educate pupils'; to be 
responsible citizen^, environmentally 
cQtiScioiis oh one hand, and also 
aware of the multi-cultural nature of 
their own . communities' and of* the 


education produces skilled teenagers 
who are nevertheless racist vandals, 
it will jiardly be 'an 1 advance, •’ 

' And thirdly, one might point to 


Colin Evans, represent n combina- 
tion of the university and school 
approaches which this series ser- 
ves. It is intended for A level 
students as well as introductory 
undergraduate courses. Certainly 
the selected topics are most relevant 
to A level syllabuses and, since the 
books are written by experts on the 
research frontier they usually em- 
body not only an up-to-date review 
but also new ideas and applications. 

Each book is tersely written and 
illustrated with maps, sketches, dia- 
grams and photographs which in 
most Instances are well-arranged to 
explain the text. Though the lan- 
guage is not always easy to follow 
the student will nnd the necessary 
concentration in the end very worth- 
while, especially as there are prac- 
tical suggestions on survey methods 
and techniques suitable for sixth 
form fieldwork projects together 
with full bibliographies and further 
study ideas. 

This Is particularly good in Slopes 
and Weathering, described as like “a 
dose of medicine” to most students 
“grudgingly acknowledged to be 
doing them good, but to be taken 
only , in small portions and only 
when' absolutely necessary”. Yet, as 
the excellent introduction shows, 
slope study is vital in landscape 
analysis and critical in applied 
aspects such ns hazard avoidance, 
prediction, slope management and 
control, land use potential, resource 
location and environmental impact 
evaluation. It should be “a challenge 
rather than a chore”. 

The authors range over slope 
problems, weathering processes. 


Sr- making ' n agrarian »ciefa 

Six case studies are introdi^ 
which represent pre-indn«t£i 
Jems (the Maring of New GunS* 
Wiltshire In the f82te),SnS^ 
nnl systems a PoIyneiTSfc 
?!f e P Rnmiution in South lift, 
full industrial systems (a r3 

i97no ,Ve Ti 1 farm: 

1970s), These will be useful 

teachers and students as freshed 

pies, though several are based® 
dated sources. The enerey flew ^ 
grams which summarize** each cL 
study are particularly valuable. Id 
the search for "agricultural purity 
between farmer and environment 
one feels that the work has a kind 
of obscurity which will not appeal to 
teachers. An examination of & 
more relevant ecology of, say i 
plantation system, market gardemw 


economy or praine farming 
have been more attractive and a* 
ful. Consideration, too, of the dm 
kind of relationship between into- 
national agricultural systems and «. 
vironment which u develop^ 
rapidly is only briefly touched* 
in a minor section on agriculture 
and the EEC. 



Service Industries introduces the 
character, growth and location d 
service industries in the economy <rf 
urban areas and regions. It tteah 
with the emergence . basic principle* 
of location, changing dislributioos 
and patterns, the influence of public 
intervention and the future role of 
service industries, Because of fte 


pivuiwiiia, nrguiuuuilg piULCSbeS, awiY iw iiiuusuimi « -- 

transport and the slope system slope diversity of the topic most attentfoi 

form and angle, slope evolution. Is directed to office-based and rail 


rock types and climate as influences 
on slope development. A plentiful 
supply of small case studios well 


linked together, a concise yet clear 
style supported by headings and 
sub-headings and a drv sens* n f 


humour help to give character lo the 
book. 

Sixth form teachers will especially 
welcome the section on slope sur- 
veying which explains how to make 
slope plans and profiles, morpholo- 
gical mapping, calculation of profile 
curvature, slope angle statistics and 
slope reconstruction techniques. 
There Is a great deal here to provide 
an excellent basis for. individual and 
group fieldwork projects in school. 

A glossary of difficult terms, 
more on - ” * 


study of a classic area of landslip 
ping like Lyme Regis, some help on 
differentiation between natural 
slopes 'and the many forms of man- 
made slopes and sotnething on vul- 
canological slopes would all have 
been welcome but teachers and stu- 
dents' will , be most grateful for the 
excellence they have received in this 
practical book. 

The^ Ecology of Agricultural Sys- 
tems 1$, in some ways, a personal 
statement which reviews small scale 
enterprises, It looks at the rela- 
tionship between forming practices 
tne^ environment that sustains 
|nem. s Tne ; focus is oh 'energy flows 
Unking former, crops and animals. : 

First ■ the author,. who uses his 


services* 

The tightly-reasoned text make 
few concessions to the reader m 
will prove difficult for sixth farrow* 
There is no doubt of the Important* 
of the topic nor of the expertise, “ 
the author but it seems a pity 
the book was not better onentaw 
to its prospective audience. i-W® 
way would be to explain. w?, j® 
undertake surveys in the field Jj 
indicate some techniques for now* 
this in the realm of service w* 
tries. , 

South American DevwpWNJ* 
plorcs the meaning qfdeveloprow ■ 
the legacy of colonialism, .WJJJJ 
problems, industrialization,." 
expansion, resource frontiers ana 
assessment for the future. . 
this is on a continental scale ■ 
there are ifew detailed case fit" 
The text is clear and fluent ana. 
emphasis on investigation tag:?™ 
lems gives an immediacy Jgjljr 
tlcular relevance to potential ex- 
amination questions. r 

This boo* will be 
to students preparing for 
not only in terms of re^onal^^ 
but also as a source fbrThird 

=B 5 r - sS SSs 

a good examination 


■a* * *,;! 
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School 


Geography, gender and justice 

Patrick Wiegand on sex differentiation and sex bias in the geography curriculum 


nru* John prefer to measure 
SSnfiow whSst Janet colours the 
S blue? There is an extensive 
Store on sex differentiation and 
sexbias In science and mathematics 
mt the same attention has not as 
vet been paid to geography. The last 
n wears however, have seen a- 
Sowing Interest in gender by- 
■Sphere and to a lesser extent 
J those concerned with geography 1 

n education. . . 

Why should geographers be ra- 
nted in sex differentiation and 

Much human geography has been 

lb \SrT P have f been assumed to* 
have no distinct geography 
although patterns ot activity are- 
often different for men and women. 
For example, rural - urban migra- 
tion in Africa is largely male where- 
as in Latin America it is predomi- 
nantly female. There has been a 
lack of .recognition by geographers 
of the contribution of women to- 
wards changing the face of the earth 
despite the tact that it was they who 
were responsible for much innova- 
don in agriculture and crafts. . ■ | 

The invisibility of women in 
geography has also been furthered 
by the use of the household as a* 
baric unit in much geographical 
study. Women have been assigned 
: to social classes on the basis of their 
husbands' occupations. Convention- 
;al nuclear (amities are usually taken 
lo be the norm. Although women 
• form a large percentage of respon-* 
dents to questionnaires on shopping 
behaviour, it is not women them- 
selves who are the object of study., 

, Many questionnaire surveys do| 


not distinguish between the sexes, 
assuming that men and women 
make shopping trios according to 


make shopping trips according to 
tiic same ^‘gravity model” types of 
criteria. There is however some evi- 


dence to suggest that mothers with 
young children go shopping as much 
to meet other mothers as to purch- 
ase goods. 

Women are spatially disadvantaged 
•The friction of distance for 
women is greater than for men. 
Women walk more and use public 
transport more than men. They 
have less access to the family car. 
They are more likely than men to 
be elderly or to have to travel with 
young children. They are also more 
likely to suffer from physical hand- 

^^Fhis greater friction of distance 
affects women’s journeys for shop- 
ping and for work. As out-of-town 
shopping centres replace local cor- 
ner shops women must travel nirth- 
'er to fulfil what is still a predomi- 
nantly female role - that of fetching 
food. Travelling further often im- 
jplies fewer but heavier loads. The 
separation of residential, industrial 
and business districts in cities is also 
a constraint on women who wish to 
work . Women’s responsibility for 
’reproduction often means that home 
and the residential area is the prim- 
■ary sphere of activity. Mothers may 
I be isolated from each other and 
;from the opportunity of employ- 

Boysand girls have different exped- 
iences or space and place 
Boys have a greater knowledge of 
their local environment than girls. 
Their home range is wider. They 
I travel more widely and stay out la- 


ter. Boys’ maps of their home area 
are more detailed than girls'. The 
orientation of their maps is more 
accurate and they know more place 
and street names. 

Girls’ maps generally focus on 
their homes. Boys’ maps are more 


likely to focus on parks and play 
areas. Systematic testing of both 
boys and girls does seem to reveal 


consistent sex differences in verbal | 
and spatial ability. 

Whereas girls are better at tasks 
involving verbal ability, boys are 
better able to visualize and manipu- 
late shapes. This difference is small 
in young children but widens as chil- 
dren grow older. Several studies 
suggest that boys are better at map 
ana atlas tests than girls. It seems 
likely that social conditioning is re- 
sponsible for the larger part of this 
difference in ability. 

Geography leaching materials may 

be «xist , . , 

The word man has long been used 
in geography to denote humanity at 
large, for example. The Man-En- 
vironment Approach, Man Land 
and Leisure and Economic Man. It 
is clear though that the word man 
used in this way is capable of giving 
offence. Similarly, terms such as far- 
\ mer. entrepreneur or settler are often 
used in geography texts as referring 


exclusively to males, ■ 

Janice Monk (in a special Women 
in Geography issue of Journal o] 
Geography, 1978) examined a selec- 
tion of role playing activities and 
simulation games in geography ana 
found substantial sex bias. More 
often than not women had minor 
roles. Decision-making was largely 
the prerogative of men. 


A few recent geography texts 
have appeared which are explicitly 
non-sexist. The all-action, balloon- 
ing Pam Rekam in Catling’s (1982) 
Outset Geography (Oliver and 
Boyd) is seen in a role hitherto 
reserved for boys. 

| Boys and girls perform differently In 
geography examinations 
f There are sex differences in both 
entry and achievement in geography 
examinations. DES Statistics of 
Education reveal the following dif- 
ferences over the past 10 years. 
More boys than girls enter for 
geography at CSE, O and A level 
(even allowing for the greater over- 
all entry of boys lo these exams). 
The difference is not as large as for 
mathematics, science and technical 
subjects but it is sizeable (about 5% 
at 6 level and CSE) and consistent 
over the last deende. At CSE, boys 
arc consistently more successful than 
girls and the difference between 
sexes is greatest at grade L. At GCE 

0 level coys have been more suc- 
cessful In geography since 1975. Be- 
fore then girls nad a higher pass 
rate. It is interesting to speculate 
whether boys’ alleged greater spatial 

' ability accounts for their success in 
new style syllabuses since the mid 

1 19 Another explanation could be the 
reported greater success of boys in 
1 examinations using objective, tests, 
which became more widespread 
since the raid 1970s. At A level 
| howeveT, it is the girts who have the 

1 highest number of passes as a per- 
centage of entires. Over a 10-year 
I period an average of 5 per cent 

more girls than boys pass A level 
I geography, although the gap is gra- 


dually narrowing. This compares 
with a difference of about 3 per cent 
for maths and about 2 per cent for 
modem languages - both in favour 
of the girls. The greater success rate 

of girls appears to depend on heavy 

pre-selection by ability for entry to 
the sixth form. Fewer girls (t™- 
brightest) stay on to do A levels 

than boys. , , . 

A broad outline of the nature of 
i sex differentiation and sex bias in the 
geography curriculum thus begins to 
emerge. There is much, however, 
that is not known. DES statistics on 
teachers in schools are aggregated 
and so the sex and career structure 

dominance of men in university 


ences of boys and girls for different 
types of geography. Do boys prefer 
physical geography? Does the 
alleged greater verbal and aesthetic 
capacity of girls imply that they 
might respond more sensitively to 
recent humanistic developments in 
the subject? Little is also known 
about why boys and girls opt for 
geography - what they feel it offers 
tnem. 

These and other issues are at pre- 
sent under active consideration. In- 
I equality is an issue of concern to 
I geographers. Wc cannot ignore the 
I growing quantity of evidence on 
1 spatial injustice and bias in teaching 
I founded on gender. 


Patrick Wiegnnd « a lecturer in 
education at the University of Leeds. 


SECONDARY GEOGRAPHY TEXTSTOCM MACMILLAN 


DISCOVERING 
GEOGRAPHY 

1 Tony and Lynda Ghaye 

A series of three books for mixed ability classes 
In" three yeare of secondary school, 
designed to foster the devatopmont o f 
geographical skills together with an 
appreciation of real world problems 


Special Features: 


i a wealth of resource material which 
mSemente the text and encourages 
pupil Involvement 

• A problem-solving approach, building 

confidence, as children progress 

through Ihe epurse ■ . 

> stimulating llluslrailoris carefully 
linked to the text 

•i 

■ techniques • 

" • A questioning text which encouagee 

thought and dlscuBBion . , 


Ordnance Survey Mapwork 

B Worthington and R Gant , . 

77i6 mapwork course for first examination students 
Published In collaboration with the ordnance Survey 


special fi 

^ ^ : V?' ' ; e includes 

-M selec,9d 


Features: 




includes 10 full colour extracts from 
Ordnance Survey maps, carefully 
selected to show representative 
human and physical landscapes 

i Clear, extensive coverage of tech- 
niques of measurement and 
analysis 

• Concise explanation of all 
mapwork skills needed for the 
compulsory Ordnance Survey 
question at CSE and O Level 

•Very good valuB for money 

B6pp 0 333 30560 4 £2.95 


MeemlHen Edocafion, FREEPOST, Badn flS toke, 

Hampshire RG21 2BR . 

Please send me the following on lnepamton (pteaee itak appropriate box): 
Discovering Geography 

□ Book1 0 33i2B403B □ Book S 0 333 2B401 1 □ Book 3 0 333 28«M 6 


Dlsc v E r QE9 '^ 2WM8eJ - 39 

i 0 333 284011 EM8 

Book 2: 5«U*iw . , £2.36 

Book 3 BMourcao 0 333 20404 o . 

■ . ■ - aQ *4 Tdsptionq; ^ 

MsojiHlan Education, HoUndmUls, Basingstoke.’ . . . - ■ ' ..j ' 1 


Address.. 


.Post Code. 


29242 , - 0.1. 41 OHO.: 4 LIU. Eu» SU«L London WC2R 8 LF. RnsMuod number: 0W0I0 Engined. 
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QUALITY 

geography books 
from Nelson 

□ Geography and Change 

Two new tines, Land, Resources and Development, by Robert 
Prosser, and Office Location by John Bale, will be published in 
May and July and will enlarge the Geography and Change 
series. 

□ People and Places 

Three books In this six-book series for 11-14 year olds by Tony 
Crisp, Industry, Energy and Towns r are now available in new 
editions. 

□ Area Studies 

The first title in this new series is The British Isles by David 
Waugh. It will be published In May. 

□ Secondary School Atlas 

High quality cartography and attractive design combine to 
produce this modem atlas to be published in April. 

0 Applied Geography • 

The first title In this new series is Industrial Location by Michael 
Day, lain Meyer and Susan Day. It will be published in June. 

[H Assignments in Physical Geography 

This is a new title by Mehryn Jones and Brian Walsh, to be 
published in August. 


Thmunl 


Throughout 1 983 a series of geography software programs 
will be published to be used In conjunction with existing texts. 

Come and see Nelson's geography books and a demonstration of 

uTui,, s £™ var ® on lhe stand at the Geographical Association 
exhibition (7th-8th April at the LSE). 


To obtain more Information or to order Inspection 
copies on publication, please write to- 

srol Sens Ltd., * ■/. 

watton-on-Thames, Surrey KT1 2 4BR. 
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XifeH Iwhflt flftfl B Aiel It's amazing how unusable 
V-'illil •{■ I ■ aOOB tills much published material is. The 

y-jjl; I ■ mean* Sir? ^dingageof the text is usually 
K'Vif ]; too high and you re forever 

being asked to interpret. Or 

ji ?■•. . ' , XK , ■ perhaps the exercise material 

.t'-f jfl 1 . \ . ^ere to any!) raises more problems than it solves. 

Y'-ijivj't ' No wonder most teachers hse worksheets. 

fis'Sii. }.'■ Geogmphyte different, though. It has a realistic 

fj /, X j IT'..,;: re ^ di ng age-: Over half the book ' 


-V:Vv i? given over to practical fran • 

; classroom w.prk that kids can do W'BCn QQ I CIO I 
.for, themselves — and enfoy 1 

'** t'- ':■■■■ 'dging. too. ThereVa- ' ■ ' PllSS? | 

concentration on geographical ' 

skills. It's a self-contained course 
1 fo r pupils aged 1 1 -14 that will give them a real feel for ' 

^^myL*rs eVen lfthey : don ' tcarr y ohwithit ih.thefbuhh' j. ’ : 

; At lost a stimulating geography course that kids can 
actually read and work from th* xnselyes. No wonder : 

U s a beet seller. ‘ ‘ -. 

copy by Completing the coupon below artf \ <■' 


me inspection copies of the books ticked below: 

Book One by R Batenin and f Martin 

'^P® ^Geography . Book Two by R Baleman and F Martin 
price £2.93 ■ 


From lantern slides^ 
to software 

Richard Daugherty reports on the ninetieth anniversary of th« 

Geographical Association 

fE we «* not “ w j? e, y| network. What started ns a lantern to leam that the association^ 

i in 1893 as they might have slide cooperative has become a com- al aims H8941 torSi a 0n ^ n ' 
□.Mr B B Dickinson of Rugby plex of inter-related activities, each men 3m S' LSS*? * ** 
□ o| wanted to make more and of which is designed in some way to will be the enwuravTE"^^ 
er use of them. Accordingly , he help put one geography teacher in methods of SJffi ."L** 
□ed a circular inviting public| touch with another. the cornorehm^o?-5 *"&* 

L° ™ Mters to J°* n h,m ® form- The Geographical Association’s principles rather than isolat2?5K 
a private association for the pur-l response to develonment in mmnn. I At ISO Bted fact, 


Lantern slides were not as widelyi 
used in 1893 as they might havel 
been. Mr B B Dickinson of Rugby! 
School wanted to make more and 
better use of them. Accordingly, hei 
“issued a circular inviting public! 
school masters to join him in form- 
ing a private association for the pur-l 
pose of subdividing the work off 
making lantern slides for the. 
teaching of geography, and of pre- 
venting the great waste of time ne- 
cessitated by isolated efforts in the 
same direction.” 

If e teacher in 1983 felt similarly 
isolated in, for example, developing 
software for the microcomputer, he 
might, to avoid undue wasted effort, 
follow Dickinson's precedent and 
circulate other geography teachers 
proposing cooperation. 

In fact, he would not need to do: 
so. The Geographical Association’s; 
package exchange scheme and its| 
educational computing working 
group are successfully performing! 
just that function, The computer 
software enthusiast of the 1980s has 
Dickinson to thank for the fact that 
a network of interested teachers is 
already in existence to share the 
burden of innovation. It was Dickin- 
son's circular which led to the 
formation of the Geographical Asso- 
ciation which, no longer confined to 
male teachers in the private sector 
of education, has facilitated com- 
munication among teachers of! 
geography in the years since 1893. 


network. What started as a lantern 
slide cooperative has become a com- 
plex of inter-related activities, each 
of which is designed In some way to 
help put one geography teacher in 
touch with another. 

The Geographical Association’s 
response to development in compu- 
ter assisted learning represents only 
one small element in that range of 
activities but it does illustrate how 1 
the association now operates. In (he 
early 1970s a growing awareness of, 
the educational potential of compu- 
ters led to the formation by the; 
association of a group of teachers 
keen to share ideas and experiences. 
That group was the platfonn on 
which other activities were built. 

How could computer users be 
made aware of available software? 
Set up the Geographical Association 
Package Exchange scheme (GAPE). 
How to reach interested members 
inexperienced in computer use? 
Arrange workshops at conferences 
and staff courses across the country. 
How to reach a wider audience of 


in suen ways there has grown over 
the last decade a vigorous new ele- 
ment In the flows along the associa- 


prominent place in the school curri- 
culum than it did 90 years ago but it 
remains true that., pi any teachers 
work in Isolation ffbmi' each other; 
The regular sharing of ideas and 
efforts, even among members of the 
same school department, Is not as 
common as it should be. The Geog- 
raphical Association exists to coun- 
teract that isolation by ensuring that 
ideas flow as freely as possible along 
the network to which membership 
of the association gives a teacher 
access. 


lion’s network, typically that 
growth _has relied on the enormous 
efforts of a few people, has involved 
collaboration with other bodies such 
as CET and, more recently, the 
Microelectronics Education Prog- 
ramme, and has been backed by 
associated institutions such as 
Loughborough University. Other 
agencies have been active locally 
and nationally in the field of conipu-' 
ter assisted learning in geography 1 
but the field would be more sparsely 
sown and less professionally culti- 
vated without the contribution 
which the Geographical Association 
has made. 

A similar story could be told ab-' 
,out activity in many other areas of 
interest to teachers of. geography. 


At intervals m its history, the 
association has interpreted its mala 
declared aim - “to further the study 
and teaching of geography” - iJ 
terms of representing the subject to 
those responsible for the education 
system. 

From the lobbying of the Board 
?£J d * UCa !L 0n by A J Herberts™ |„ 
1906 to the forthright case put to 
the Department of Education and 
Science during the curriculum de- 
bate of the late 1970s the association 
has always been ready to state Hi 
belief in the educational value of 
geography. But Its overall nieces 
must be judged in terms of its abil- 
ity to sustain and extend the net- 
work which keeps one teacher of 
geography in touch with another 
rather than on Its performance as a 

f iublic relations agency for the sub- 
ect. 

Although it is among the most 
active of subject teaching associa- 
tions, with a relatively high propor- 
tion of geography teachers in mem- 
bership, the association can be criti- 
cized for not doing enough. Any 
teacher who has not sunk into the 
mire of complacency or disillusion- 
ment could put forward a long list 
of needs as yet unsatisfied - for 
up-to-date information, for date- 
room ideas, for attention to Issues 


conference or through a more 
irregular pattern of courses and ex- 
cursions. Many of these occasions 
offer services to teachers which 
would not otherwise be available to 
th ?9? , , , such „ a ? the comprehensive 
.exhibition of books and other re- 
sources mounted during the annual 
conference in London at Easter. 

However, It is the printed word In 
of periodicals and books 
which Is the main vehicle for com-, 
munication. Of all the association's 
activities, only the quarterly issues, 
or Geography and Teaching Geogra- 
phy reach out to all mints on the! 


The plot of the story is essentially 
the same; teachers having shared 
interests but different perspectives 
Iwhich they exchange through tho' 
association's channels. Many of 
these other areas of activity deal 
with matters of continuing concern 
less obviously Innovatory m charac- 
ter. There has, however, always 
been a desire to move forward, not 
to rest content with what has been 
achieved. 

Indeed those who believe that tho 
teaching of geographical ideas Is a 
recent priority, a product of the 
so-called “New Geography" (1960s/ 
version), might be surprised 


strength of the network remalbs the 
.same as it was In 1893. Only tea 
people responded to Dickinson's 
circular by attending the fiat meet* 
ing at Christ Church College Ox- 
ford. Ultimately the success of the 
network, Its responsiveness to the 
demands made on It by members, 
depends on tho readiness of other 
teachers of geography to join, con- 
tribute to and organize the flows 
along the network. - • 

The present government, preisflg 
□head with its ^privatization brof- 
ramme to dismantle public earaa* 
tlon sendees, will no -doubt evea- 
tually be considering the privatize 
tiqn of ln-servicc education fin 
teachers. 

When It docs. It will discover that 
a major part 01 the continuing pro* 
fessional education of geograpty 
teachers is already in private Moot 
- those of th e teachers thenuelvM- 

Richard Daugherty Is lecturtt « 
education, University College of 


Swansea and a former Hop- 80** 1 
ary of the Geographical Assocbw*- 


Moving rather fast 


Geography in a Changing ; World. 
Book Is Understanding Developing 

standing Developed Races. By David 
P Jones" ■ . : .... , 

AVStbughton £3,45. Q 340 


gj children “leam effcctively by 
actively ushig" a rich variety of Hlui 
trationj, with the text interspersed? 
“ there a point where 5 too: much 
[lustration can . actually impede 
leafnlng? Surely.there is a depeerf 
visual literacy required, in some 
geography books whiph the pupils 
have not: yet developed? . /. . . 

tethers 'believe 
. integration pfrnapSi diagrams.- 
sketches,, /photographs,'- eke raises, 

good. 

the,, gharacteHstfo: ; 0 f 


ted in th 


But We need more research into this 
aspecrespedaUy now when the skills 
of publishing can work miracles on 
most conventional material; 

these books are very well- 
produced and attractive with all the 
illustrative combinations mentioned 
plus rich colour. Perhaps the photo- 
graph are a little smaU and some 

^r^P S SHI 




boxes, TTie Content Js good and re- 

■SSS t n? , ?r 2 ranges over ma " in 
r. 1 environments with sonic 
fresh material and plenty of simula- 
tion exercises involving settlements 
Md, crops m. tiie . Gambia, Anjerin- 

J? k? ? n thc WVanrta, a 
mythical , tropical country, yjtaawim 


at the developed' 
worldfore^-of.dtjM. transport , 
industry '.- and; agnculture with In. 


port location. TO* W 
inventive as Book . 2, but it bW 
the mistake of packjng 
information. Both are P^. , ?*i nn j s 
book series for secondary 1 *2222- 


text'would fifiTb U-jM ' 
for. them hnd the teacher , 

counter the baffling chjjj® . 

one country to another whiph 
every few pages. For example ^ 
is/a very rapid move ^ on J h 9 Ams- 1 
to Zanzibar to Yemen to tifo A . 
zdn to Nigerin all in 
which is not too easy to «WM ® 
the pupil, irtay not knoW 
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Geography 16-19: An offer you can’t refuse 


.vnnienced teachers taking 

Education MA 
^ ^ Geography in Education 
S5f C "^S6i : » discuss the 

facing, .he curnculum^lbr 


uUme facina tne curntmum lu. 

rtf 9 .,m old S . They had MHc 

^^.ity in summarizing Ihe impor- 

tant points* , . . fl R demand for 



I ,S hiduded the demand for which 

^relevant to the needs of the Fov 

Ss group, the widening range of to fac 

vfc Advanced level classes, buses 

L overcrowding of syllabuses Natui 

‘tSrSemf leaving little Mta 

for the development of skills 1 of G 
'fi consideration of attitudes Hum 

tee^iosion of knowledge was taker 

id as a problem for curriculum the ! 
:wal, exemplified by the con- of fr 
Jg cellular division of academic Th 
erapfay into new areas of re- m g 
™ The teachers recognized mvej 

,h interest such as humanism, need 

leal perspectives and structural- sis i 

In modern geography. They and 

adered how far the implications vo v 

these developments are being situ* 

aldered in respect of geography spac 

rnKnnl I Ulv 

it was striking that the problems life, 
omized by these teachers m 1983 1 

re remarKably similar to those ers 
mures for change of the mia- proi 
70s which led to the setting up of mei 
s Geography 16 to 19 Protect, nee 
ie“new sixth- form" was relatively of t 
phenomenon at that time, but the tiai 
«d for genuine “sixth form level alsc 
iunes was dear. The main thrust losi 
.provide such courses came from i 

EE developments. »dv 

Die A level content problem was bus 
i significant as now and the need stu 
i up-date courses was being re- 
ected by new syllabuses embradng 
le drive in acaaemfc geography «> 
le 1960s to develop theory based 
n models, hypothesis testing and 
,uaiiitification. Proposals for an ex- I 
ruination system designed to ar 

chieve a broader curriculum were ' 

inder active consideration. 

If the pressures for curriculum 
hinge in the mid-1970s were simj- 
arto those of the early 19B0s, it is 1 
air to hsje. what has been achieved cc 
n ( the interveninng years by a tn 

rational curriculum development 
project which aims to Involve 
teachers in a reconsideration of the 
curriculum for 16 to 19 -year-olds. 

Perhaps the best way to answer 
ihe question is to consider what the ' 
project has to offer ds it prepnres 
for national dissemination to begin 
in the autumn of 1983 and build I p 
through into; 1984. 

The key . to what Geography 16 to 
19 has to offer is its curriculum 
htunework. Faced with a bourgeon- 
ing discipline, changes in the make- : 
up of the target age group, propos- 
als for jiew examinations and uncer- 
tainty ad to which proposals might 
be ratified, the project needed to 
produce a genuine framework for 
development upon which new I 
“Vises and the materials to “support 
.them might be based,. A framework 
providing a curriculum rationale and 
Including guidance on course con- 
stniriion and materials production 
would enable: new developments to 
be considered os they emerge and 
would prevent the sort of fossilize- , 
‘tidrj.- that can afflict courses pro- 
duced. without the benefit of run- 
, iQBrtehtal' curriculum considerations. 
Tho framework provides teachers, 
®niculuni; developers and examina- 
tion syllabus 1 designers with an 
, approach- to < the subject; a set of 

aims encompassing 1 utiderstanding,. 1 
snoyrtedge^ skills and values and a 
' staternent^ : of the generalizations . 
Which follbw froni the approach arid 
. aims. “ - - • • • 

; 'Tire approach adopted by the jbro- I 
’ ! Jept is One which recognizes the sig- 
nfficance of geography., as a major 
. content of environmental education- 
fondanientaliy coheerned With 
; tne, questions, issues and problems 
. L arise 1 from the interrela- 

. \rafiships;. of , ■ people with their 
, Physical and i human environments. 

• ,iZ?Thegins with the recognition of 

: .Wtee questions, issues and problems 

' ; :. a Od .tKeri: Koes on to examine the , 

l i i J. . ' . ’ . ' • ! . 


part that geographers can play in 
analysing and clarifying them and 
sometimes in helping to suggest 
appropriate action. Tne framework 
summarizes the geographical con- 
tribution in terms of the key ques- 
tions which geographers ask and the 
general ideas and concepts with 
which they are centrally concerned. 

Four major themes are proposed 
to facilitate the construction of sylla- 
buses. These are: The Challenge of 
Natural Environments; Use and 
Misuse of Natural Resources; Issues 
of Global Concern; and Managing 
Human Environments. Study of l 
topics within these themes is under- 
taken by inquiry methods so that 
the skills, abilities and sensitivities 
of the students can be developed. 

The project’s Route for Enquiry 
ift geography shows how objective 
investigation of. a scientific nature 
needs to be complemented by analy- 
sis and clarification of the values 
and attitudes held by people in- 
volved In and concerned with the 
situation. Decisions about the use of 
space have a range of impacts upon 
tne environment and the quality of 
life. 


The values held by decision-mak- 
ers are significant elements in the 
process of environmental manage- 
r _:. n .nnMmiini Students 


ment or mismanagement. Students 
need to understand the importance 
of asking who makes and takes spa- 
tial decisions and why. They should 
also consider who benefits and whoi 
loses as a result of these decisions. 

The framework also contains, 
advice on achieving balance m sylla- 
bus construction in terms of _scale of 
study and regional exemplification. 


By Michael Naish 

A wide range of teaching ma- 
terials has been developed and trialled 
by the team and students and 
teachers in the project's network of 
linked schools and colleges. A selec- 
tion of these Is now being prepared 
for publication by Longman. The 
first four titles are scheduled to 
appear In late spring. A book eva- 
luating the work of the project and 
drawing out the significance of its 
findings for geography and for the 
whole curriculum will follow. 

Meanwhile , the project “in- 
house” publications include Project 
News, distributed termly free of 
charge, and occasional papers on 
topics such as values inquiiy, the 
use of local issues, fieldwork 
'approaches and geography In 17- 
ptus courses. ! 

From the autumn of 1983, the 
project^ will hold dissemination 
meetings in various parts of the 
country. Teachers interested in de- 
veloping their curricula for their 16 
to 19-year-old students will then 
have an opportunity of taking 
advantage of the ideas, materials 
and courses which Geography 16 to 
19 has to offer. Considering the 
current pressures on the curriculum 
and upon the teaching profession, 
they may find it an offer they can t 
refuse. 





If you would like to become involved 
with the work of the project, or 
would just like to ftnd out more 
about it, contact Hilary Barker at the 
University of London Institute oj 
Education, 20 Bedford Way. Lon- 
don WC1H 0AL. 

Michael Naish is Director of the 16-19 
Project 1 
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NEW FOR O LEVEL/CSE . . . 
Development In the Third World 

Michael Morrish 

This book gives students a thorough grounding in the 
systematic geography of Third World countries. 

Chapters on population, resources, agriculture, 
environmental problems, migration, urbanization, 
transport, industrial development and world trade are 
included. 

The emphasis is on real-world examples. Many pupil- 
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192 pages illustrated in two colours 
0 19 913270 4 £3.75 


Landforms 

An introduction to geomorphology 

Ian Galbraith and Patrick Wlegand 

A comprehensive introduction to this central aspect of 
physical geography. It is attractively Illustrated throughout 
with full-colour drawings and photographs. 

Landfontu reflects recent trends in physical geography by 
its emphasis on accurate description and on the study of 
process, and by the use of examples on different scales. 
Human implications are emphasized to encourage pupil 




subject Many exercises are inclu 
practical experiments. 

96 pages illustrated in full colour 
0 19 913271 2 £ 2.95 


as well as simple 


For inspection copies please write. to : Oxford University Press, 

• jWptyO 11 . ^f^9?dorsfpX2 6Dp. 



"... an excellent series of atlases. ..at 
prices which represent good value 
for money. ” T.E.S. 

Why not. order inspection copies and see for youraelf. , 

FBI In ttie coupon befcw and return ft to kim McDonald, L- 

Cdfirw-Longman Atlases, Longman House, Burnt Mill. Harlow, Essex CM20 2JE 


.Please: sand me: Inspection copies of the following: , 

£}’ l^t’s Make Maps' ; ;«5p . p Atlas Two Workbook;: - :55p 
P Atlas Ono: • ■ £1.05 '. n Atlas. Thre^ - v 'vV c £ 2.65 

; ' ^-S yeara) . . . (Secondary Environmental Studies) 

G3‘ Atlas One Workbook 60p ■ □ Allas Four ' : ' £ 2 :S 5 

< . • (Secondary Certificate Level) v 


£1.05 


p ’ Atlas One Workbook 
fa jttlaeTwp ■■■■-.. ■; 

.. (9-13 years) , 


£1.85 • , □ 1983 catalogue 


ftrwwr Books are now avallabte for Let's Make Maps, Atlas One Workbook and . 
Atlas TwWorkbdok at tep each. Inspection copfee are not available -for these . 
Wtes. bit! copies can. be Obtained from, your local School book contractor or direct 
from Wm CoSns Sorw & Co. Ud., or Longman Group Ltd. AH orders ahobld be 
accompanied by a clique matte payable to efthet corripany, sent to the address 


CollinsoLongman Atlcises 


Attitudes towards values 


In 1970, slightly more than two 
dozen teachers who had been ex- 


Manor. Their purpose was to discuss 
how the so-called “new geography" 
could be adapted for, and adopted 
in, British schools. 

They enthused into the early 
hours of that long weekend about 
how correlation exercises had been 
undertaken with 11-year-olds, how 
13-year-olds had worked on von 
Thunen’s land use model and how 
the gravity model could be used in 
the sixth form. 

As a member of that conference, 
I can well remember the weekend of 
workshops when we tried to fit Hag- 
gett’s concepts to Bruner's .. spiral 
and Chorley’s content to Bloom’s 
taxonomy. We valued the liberal- 
academic philosophy of education - 
the initiation of young people to the 
world of the geographer. Children 
would learn to view the world 
through the geographer's eyes; they 
would become ‘Hittle geographers". 

A concern of many teachers 
attending that first Charney confer- 
ence was that the “establishment”, 
meaning the Geographical Associa- 
tion ana the examining boards, had 
been unable to incorporate the mod- 
els, quantitative methods and other 
new approaches into their philoso- 
phy and syllabuses. Teachers also 
lacked a journal which could pro- 
vide teaching ideas about the model- 
based geography, the use of gaming 
methods and hypothesis testing 
approaches. 

Fugitive and ephemeral banda 
sheets, stencilled simulations and 
pre-xerox work-sheets were briskly 
circulated as a conference extension 
of an already existiiia underground 
exchange network , focused inevit- 


ably on Greater London. Haber- 
dashers' Aske’s School was one 
hotbed of innovation and Maria 
Grey College another mecca to 
which disciples of. games and 
simultations turned for inspiration. 
But regional geography still ruled 
and the Waltoras, Eversons and 
Fitzgeralds were seen as rather 
radical extremists among the older 
statesmen of geographical educa- 
tion. 

In time the proceedings of the 
first Charney Manor conference 
were published as New Directions in 
Geography Teaching. Slowly but 
surely the Geographical Association 
and the examination boards 
accommodated the changes which 
the "yoUng "Dirks" had suggested. 
Today the GA's teaching journal 
Teaching Geography (s almost as 
glossy and polished as Country Life. . 
The mqdel-based jjaradigm has be- 
come the now orthodoxy of British' 
geographical education at the secon- 


dary school level. 

, How things had ■ changed when 
Rex WalforcT picked up the remain- 
ing pieces from the . first Charney 


By John Bale 


the negative spillovers from in- 
dustry. 

Issues about institutional con- 
straints on residential mobility, the 
feelings of people suffering arbitrary 
injustice and why students remem- 
bered patterns but failed to appreci- 
ate processes were typical of the 
content of Charney 19%. Papers on 
values, action learning and ideology 
were presented - and later discussed 
enthusiastically over midnight cocoa. 

The Charney 1980 papers were 
recently published as Signposts for 
Geography Teaching (Longman) and 
a comparison with New Directions 
readily reveals the changing values 
of some geogaphy teachers in recent 
years. An interest in humanistic and 
reconstructionist education is 
perhaps a key element to add to the 
libera) strain which had dominated 
the seventies. 

Frances Slater's recent book. 
Learning Through Geography 
(Heinemann) also' demonstrates the 
concern of teachers with issues, rele- 
vance and decision making in the 


teaching points the way. 
are"^ 

values, probe the connotation* 
the vocabulary they use, and «U 
velop new attitudes towards value! 
Recognizing a controversial subjS 
when we see one is not as easv as ii 
sounds. Defusing controversy has 
long been part and parcel of our 
urban and “development’ 1 models 

Increasingly, teachers are beon- 
nmg to recognize that instead of 
telling our pupils about how the 
land use planning system works in 
the inner city we have preferred to 
offer them “bidrent" models; the 
harsh realities of the historical 
geography of colonialism are like- 
wise defused and made non-con- 
troversial by covering topics such as 
plantation agriculture and transport 
networks in such a way as to make 
them totally unproblematic. 

Avoiding awkward questions ab- 
out the sources of illustrative mate- 
rial used in geography texts has also 
been characteristic of textbook 
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team to design what Is perhnps the 
most revolutionary and progressive' 
form of A level examination for 


ow wings 
Walfordt 


decades in which one whole ex- 
amination paper is made up. of n 
decision making exercise. Such 
changes reflect . changes in the edu- 
cational values of those concerned 


picked up the remain- with curriculum development. 


conference and ‘ reconvened them, 
together with some newer blood, at 
the same site in 1980. In the decade 
since 1970 geographers had changed 
their attitudes towards ■ values and 
begun to - ■ 


Despite these and other Important 
changes, most people would have 
been hard-pressed to . identify any 
headline-hitting topics connected 
with geography in the wider educa- 

HfinaPnrnca. lintll the last months Of 


II ruled tataol inspector; 1900. Many would argue that geography teaching la still hswtsd by 
ins and A * int * attitude* laid down than. 

rothcr « 4 

ie older environmental, landscape and re- authors and publishers. Dsyid 

educa- 8 |o .nal contexts. Likewise, the ma- Wright’s recent exposure of the fad 

tenals emerging from the University that an overwhelming proportional 

of the of Lon “ on s T6 to 19 Curriculum textbook photographs of South Am- 

lference Development Project reveal the sig- ca originate from the South African 

:tions in nlfican “ of newer thinking in the. government, forces us to quest*™ 

«— area* of perception, decision making the image of that country which is 

and environmental conflict. being projected. In the case or 

Allied to these shifts in content, countries like China and Ik Soviet 

so too .a commitment to enquiry Union, on the other hander ^ 

learning led the 16 to 19 Project uge oil loo often derives from mass 

team to design what is perhnps the media sources. 

most revolutionary and progressive' A more positive attitude towar® 

analysing the quantity and qurijtt ' g. 
the geographical messages which 
being communicated throuan gso? 
raphic space is likely to attract tne 
attention .of studerit teachcn 
teacher trainers in the yean awj - ■ 
The area of sex-bias to tfJG 
raphlcal education is one to ww 
we may be forced to modify?^ 
values. Geography oltiacn ® 
boy. than & Why? 
more humanistic geography ^ h 
the balance? Human gppWV 
tends to be the geogtaphy of® > 
Can we expect greater 
the distinctive spatial 
and problems of women m the 

^Geography and its 
peace education is h £ 

Where. values and attitudes 
tral to the kind of 
geography teachers can 
tar can Issues and 
eluded in orthodox syltobusesf,. 
Geographical Association 

summer) discovered s ^°"_ 0 »j V 
which courses on “Th® 

, of Conflict” were being W .7 
others where exam que$u0ns_£ 
subjects like textbook raaaltf 
. being .. set - and pres 
•answered, fidcouragmg 




y, isolated 


the key . elemente iq •' teacher training 
and in-service courses iij the years 
Mead; A recertt publication from 
the . Geography Department at Uni- 
versity .of; LPridon 1 Institute Of- 
Education called Bias in Geography 
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Attitudes towards 
values 

continued 


wachers to' spot racism rather than 
auk-correlation coefficients, and 
deology rather than index numbers 
the tasks which some teachers 

believe lie ahead. . . . 

Two checklists which might be 
used on initial and in-service train- 
Ine courses with teachers who wish 
to question their attitudes towards 
classroom work in geography are 
Included as Tables I and II. 

Table I: Checklist for avoiding sex 
bias in geography lessons 
j Do you use the generic term 
man (as in “Man and his en- 
vironment")? 

% Do you expect boys to bfe more 
mathematically able and girls to 
be more artistic? 



A priority for the eighties 


David Wright on multicultural geography 


3 Do you expect more from boys 
(girls) in geography lessons? 

4 Do your textbooks and lessons 
Include role models appropriate 
to both boys and girls? 

5 In class discussion do you allow 
boys (girls) to dominate? 

6 Do you ask boys more questions 
.. than girls? (or vice versa) 

1 Have you supplemented existing 
teaching materials with those 
that avoid sex stereotypes? 

8 Do teaching- materials include 
the. contribution of women to 
geographical events? 

9 Does your teaching recognize 
(hat (he geographies of men and 
women are different? 

10 Are- your pupils allowed to make 
critical comments on textbooks, 

. worksheets and other teaching 
1 resources? 

Table Qi Checklist for avoiding exces- 
sive Eorocentrictom In geography 
teaching (based on ideas by David 
Hicks) 

1 Do you indicate the ethnic and 
cultural diversity of many 

. societies? 

2 Do you alert children to the 
cultural achievements of coun- 

• tries in Africa, Asia and Latin 
' : America and the cultural debts 

we owe to them? 

3 Does the historical geography of 
I underdeveloped countries include 

reference to their colonial back- 
ground? . . 

; 4 Afe alternative strategies for 
. “development" discussed? 

* W|ien covering subjects such as 
: “tourism" do you consider the 
. economic, social and cultural im- 
. pacts? 

4 is the role of large multi-national 
corporations considered in your 

■ iWrk on world, geography? 


; tnbution of resources -and 
|iower7 

8, Do you encourage children to 
• see. Britain os others sec us? 

- Geographical education made the 
reahsltton from “capes and bays" to 
models and quantification” in a 
rwatiwly painless way. Likewise, 
VjSL ana other curriculum de- 
velopment projects have willing- 
ly espoused a r, liberal"-welfare ap- 
proach. For some teachers this does, 




“ perspective can be accommodated 
wthin the geographical curriculum 
in the way that the model-based 
approach was- is problematic. The 


Multicultural geography is like the 
curate's egg - good in parts. So each 
part of this article can start with a- 
positive statement. 

Curriculum 

Geographers already have a 
“world view": this is an asset. In 
every other subject in the curricu- 
lum, it has been an uphill task to 
deparochiaiize the content - and a 
major change has been needed to 
introduce new and unfamiliar stu- 
dies of Africa and India, for exam- 
ple.' It is probably only a minority of 
schools that have made this change. 

By contrast, geographers have 
been teaching about Africa and In- 
dia for yeafs and years. Further ! 
more, geographers teach about such 
places because they are both an 
integral and enriching aspect of their 
syllabuses. The serious accusations 
of “tokenism" or "diluting the curri- 
culum” made about multicultural 
endeavours in other subjects do not 
apply to geography. 

yfe are not teaching these areas 
as a sop to the multicultural adviser: 
we are teaching them because they 
are worthwhile in their own right. 
And the call “Come back Regional 
Geography" {TES December, 1982) 
should reinforce this existing emph- 
asis. 

The existence of a world view 
however is no guarantee of an 
acceptable view of the world. In 
some cases, a change of viewroint 
would seem to be needed. Authors 
and publishers seem to forget that 
Africa is no longer a far away place, 
of no great significance to pupils. 
The picture painted of West Africa 
is highly relevant to the West Indi- 
ans in our classrooms. Why does the 


pupils. Geographers have an impor- lessons taught every day in multi- I 
tant role to play here - why is it still racial schools. The popular image of 
neglected? most schools being out of control is 

More seriously, there Is too little blatantly untrue. Multiracial geogra- 
critical analysis of the resources phy lessons are an everyday reality in 
used. Why, for example, do most 'hundreds or schools. Grassroots ex- 
geography textbooks use the South pertise is widespread. 

African embassy as the major But it is extraordinarily difficult 
source of photographs of South 10 hear about these lessons. The 
Africa? The rose-tinted view they pages of Teaching Geography and 
offer is offensive to non-white the Times Educational Supplement 
oupils. Why do so many books offer are silent on the subject. We need 
merely clichd photographs of Africa examples of good practice dissemi- 
or Inaia? They reinforce pupils' mis- nated. If writing is too tune-consum- 
conceptions and selective ignorance, ing, and videotaping too expensive. 
We cannot claim to be developing a simple audio tape would still be 
a curriculum appropriate to a multi- welcome. Those of us who live and 
cultural society If we continue to try to train geography teachers in a 
■accept without question the images monoculture! desert \vouid tin 
provided by the governments and tapes of ordinary lessons from inner- 
big companies winch provide free city schools invaluable and re- 
photographs. An analysis of photo- freshing, 
graphs is not difficult, and is re- 
warding both In the omissions disco- Curriculum Development | 

vered. and in teaching critical . 

awareness. Guidelines to publishers Finally, there is good news on the 
could' be helpful in this area. curriculum devejpment fronj- 

y not a little nudeing, pushing, and 

ultimately shoving by numerous 
Racism people, the Geographical Assoda- 

Geographers can also feel confi- tlon has at lost set up a working- 
dent that there is virtually no de- party on multicultural education; we 
liberate racism in the published re- must now hope that it is more pro- 
sources. Most authors would prob- ductive and creative Ilian some 
1 ably subscribe to the high motives working parties have been, 
expressed by E W Young, the au- Members will probably be asked 
thor of 30 geography texts, when he for written submissions - hopefully, 
looked bade over 30 years of au- there will be a good response for 
thorship: - “Geography teaching once. And the new Curriculum De- 
should have a moral, perhaps even a velopment Association for Geogsra- 
splritual, motivation. I don’t mean phy will doubtless act as a catalyst 

.1 .. _l U n . nn .)t tarmnne ^ 


am Tn our classrooms. Why does the 
best-selling book for 12-year-olds 
from Longmans - a reputable pub- 




Usher - systematically exclude any 
suggestion that there ore Vehicles, 
roads and tall buildings in West 
Africa? If this viewpoint is un- 
acceptable to West Indians, should 
it be acceptable to the rest of us? 

Why do studies of Asian villages 
still emphasize the negative aspects? 

It is not difficult to focus instead on 
the largely successful human strug- 
gle against drought and flood, heat , 
End insects. A negative tocm ;wj 
not help relationship with . Aston 
pupils, nor will it help the Mjf- mage 
of Aslans. And why Is Asian indus- 
Irv always described In Japan, when 
India to the world’s tenth biggest 
industrial nation by output and has 
,now launched Its own satellite/ 

1 The presence of non-wh.te pppils 
jean thus help us to identify changes 
Iwhieh are needed. Above ail, top 
blandness of so much gMgrapny . 
needs to be chollenged. A 

migration and unemployment is both 

interesting and bettor 8«>£fP>>y ,h ?“ 
mere description. And most pf me 
items that are unacceptable to non- 
white pupils ough to become up . 

‘acceptable to us all. • . 

.Resources • ..' ‘ 

Geographers can be pr° ud ' *!j® 1 

u 0 ri«tv of resources *ey actually 


conceptions and selective ignorance. 

We cannot claim to be developing 
a curriculum appropriate to a multi- 
cultural society if we continue to 
•accept without question the images 
provided by the governments and 
big companies which provide free 
photographs. An analysis of photo- 
graphs is not difficult, and is re- 
warding both in the omissions disco- 
vered, and in teaching critical 
awareness. Guidelines to publishers 
could' be helpful in this area. 

Racism 

Geographers can also feel confi- 
dent that there is virtually no de- 
liberate racism in the published re- 
sources. Most authors would prob- 
ably subscribe to the high motives 
expressed by E W Young, the au- 
thor of 30 geography texts, when he 
looked back over 30 years of au- | 
thorship: - “Geography teaching 
should have a moral, perhaps even a 
spiritual, motivation. I don’t mean 
tnat we should preach sermons. 
Effective moral teaching is implicit 
rather than explicit. And 1 hope that 
I can help young people to derive 
some interest and pleasure and satis- 
faction from the diversity of human- 
ity and the Creation as a whole, and 
to develop a feeling of the inter- 
dependence of the human species - 
of One World." 

Certainly all the textbook authors 
I have met seem: to have higher 
ideals than , merely to earn money 


both to its own members and to the 
Geographical Association. At long 
last there is hope of some action. 

The radical/centralist tensions in 
geography itself will inevitably Find 
vocal expression in this area. It is 
vital that multicultural geography is 
not identified only with the left- 
wing. Most teachers are not left- 
I wingers, and show no sign of being 
converted. Those who wish to over- 
throw capitalism and multinational 
corporations also want a non-racist 
geography — but it would be dis- 
astrous if this alliance discouraged 
the majority of teachers from re- 
examining the content and emphases 
of their resources, syllabuses and 
leaching. We need to work for a 
consensus ;on what needs changing, 
rather than allow the far Left 
the monopoly of "Multicultural 
geography". 

In conclusion, gcographere clear* 
ly have much to offer to a multi- 
racial curriculum. But we need to 
prune the dead and diseased wood 
of ethnocentrism, biased resources 
and insensitive treatment of issues. 

And we must graft in some good 
ideas and practice both from experi- 
enced schools and from subjects that- 
have made more effort to discover 
and develop a multicultural dimen- 
sion. 


Dave Wright lectures in the School of 
Education. University of East Anglia 




ideals than , merely to earn money 
and get pupils through examina- 
tions. The examples that are quoted 
of racist textbooks often turn out to be 
books that have been out-of-pnnt tor 
'dccsdcSi 

But there Is, nevertheless, evi- 
dence of unintentional racism, and 
very considerable evidence of ethno- 
centrism. This is probably not de- 
liberate - it to mo;e a question of 
‘slowness to recognire the rwlity of 

ia multicultural country. Here,, too, 
the presence of non-wnites helps us 
to fopis on changes that are desm: 

ab Why hasS Crawford’s 'A/on A/pne 

(Longmans) not been revised?. 
Seven years ago, there were com- 
plaints that pupils have to list the 
Maziest people -on black paper, and 

the hairi-working ones j op white 

DBpef - yet the latest impression of 
, thiss till-popular book is unchanged. 

Galbraith’s: book rof- 
urnk y Round the World (Blackje. 
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Data Response 
Questions In 
Advanced Level 
Geography 

Practice in tackling data response questions is a vital part 
of the preparation required for the A level examination. 
These two books provide students with a variety of 
exercises testing tne range of concepts, skills and 
techniques needed for the successful answering of 
questions which use both limited and more extensive 
data. 

Human Geography 

Paul Guinness 

0 340 28326 2 Illus. Limp £2.30 

Covers the elements of population geography, settlement 
geography and economic geography. 

Physical Geography 

Paul Guinness and Kevin Ball 

0 340 28327 0 Illus. June. Limp £2.30 

Covers the elements of geomorphology, hydrology, 
meteorology and climatology, and biogeography. 

introducing the 
New china 

Gladys Hickman 

This brief but authentic and well-illustrated account of 


: designed for secondary school pupils taking thirdyear • 
'World Development ' courses or preparing for CSE or ‘O’ 
; level examinations. 

0 340 25715 6 ‘ Illus. Limp £1.75 

- Thackers are invited to tvrite for inspection copies, stating 
. school address. 

Hodder& Stoughton 

Dept E1286, FREEPOST, Mill Road, Diinton Green, 
i Sevenoaks, KentTNl3 1YY 


Beside the seaside 

Geography from the sea by Bryan Waites 


Often, we are reminded that 80 per 
cent of our pupils live in an urban 
environment. Rarely, however, has 
it been said that a goodly proportion 
also live within easy rench of the 
coastline. There are still some pupils 
who have never seen the sea but 
there is a multitude who not only 
live by the seaside, but can and do 
visit it frequently. 

Yet we neglect one of the chief 
resources of island Britain, more so 
now that the money is short for the 
popular residential field courses 
which may have taken place at Scar- 
borough, Whitby or the Isle of 
Wight. 

What is so special about the 
coastline? It has its own appeal to 
children because it is a natural 
adventure playground. Pebbles on 
the beach; fossils in the cliff-face; 
rock pools; caves; lighthouses; 
quaint harbours full of cobles and 
keel boats; the romance of smug- 
gling - all these, and more, provide 
the teacher with a good starting 
point for fieldwork. 

Extra interest may come from 
dramatic events such as flooding; or 
from the excitement of lost villages 
under the waves; skindiving; sub- 
marine canyons, wrecks and North 
Sea gas/oil rigs. 

The coast combines opportunities 
for fieldwork in both physical and 
human geography. Often the latter 
will greatly influence the former in 
terms of sea wall construction, 
groynes, piers, harbours, etc. But, 
ultimately the coastline integrates 
experiences better than many other 
locales. That area between cliff and 
sea is a distinctive environment in 
itself and to understand it effectively 
calls for a combined knowledge of 
geology, biology, geography, history 
and several other disciplines. 

Consequently, the elements and 
processes involved are bften highly 
complex: the movement of shingle, 
the grading of beaches, the develop-’ 


profiles, the action of waves, ure not 
yet fully understood, even by resear- 
chers. 

Coastal geography muy seem n 
terrifying synthesis of all aspects to 
both teacher and pupil alike. It 
seems to contain all Inal there is. 
The pattern and formation of dunes 
may require a knowledge of the 
physics of blown sand; the develop- 
ment of a headland such as Spurn 
Point may need the use of historical 
documents and maps; the study of a 
salt marsh calls for biologicnl skills; 
the geological composition of cliffs, 
the trend of wave cut nlnlforms and 
erosion levels may he nurd to deter- 
mine; coastal erosion and defence 
may seem to be more the realm of 
the civil engineer than the geog- 
rapher; preservation of the coast- 
line, heritage, access, recreational 
facilities and the tourist industry 
may seem part of the planner's role. 

And so it goes on: justifiably the 
study of ports, estuaries and indust- 
rial coastlines might be included. 
What then is there for children to 
study by the seaside? 

Coastal landforms are unique be- 
cause each day brings changes, often 
dramatic ana usually rapid. Such 
changes are easily observable and 
can be recorded. The greatest diffi- 
culty and potential danger is the 
shortness or time due to tides. The 
first vital requirement Is that the 
teacher knows his coastline thor- 
oughly, has consulted tide tables 
and weather fqrccast and that he 
has left information about his plans 
with someone elsewhere. 

The sort of land-based studies he 
will cover will include beach sur- 
veys. plans and measurements; cliff 
profiles, cliff face and skyline stu- 
dies; viewpoint studies, perhaps 
from a lighthouse; a unit study of a 
headland, bby or estuary; a harbour 
survey; the fishing. Industry; plan- 
ning the coastline; the tourist indus- 
try In a resort and so on. But what 


ment of shoreline curves and cliff | about venturing out to sea? 


Mapwork 

skills 


. Graphlcacy and Geography 
Teaching. By David Boardman. 

Croom Helm £9.95. 0 7099 0644 7. 


Indeed on the cover it claims to 
tackle “the problem of how to teach 
geography effectively". 

However, this does not detract 
from the Important contribution 
which the book makes to the 
teaching of mapwork and other re- 
lated skills. Mr Boardman tnkes the 


true that there arc practical prob- 
lems but it is worth overcoming 
jthese to gain a unique and memor- 
able educational experience. Be- 
sides, the cost per head is often 
relatively cheap in the off-season for 
ja motorized coble. Now that the 
fishing industry has declined in some 

K laces boat owners are turning their 
ands to other sources of 'income, 
One Yorkshire firm has one- and 
two-hour cruises with light refresh- 
ments and commentary round Flam- 
borough Head with a capacity for 
212 passengers and special rates be- 
tween April and May. A small prim- 
ary school could charter the whole 
vessell 

Classes could prepare a briefing 
on weather, sea conditions, visibility 
and tides using radio broadcasts, 
newspapers, tide tables. They could 
[make flash cards detailing naviga- 
tional features likely to be seen eg. 
buoys, channel lights, etc. using 
Admiralty Pilot Books, Manual of 
Seamanship, Nautical Almanacs and 
the Observer’s Book of Ships. 

There could be relevant study of 
charts to understand symbols used. 
The previous day they might have 
studied a headland on shore, today 
they would photograph and sketch it 
from the sea. They would have a 
: duplicated map ana would identify 
landmarks, take compass fixes on 
them, observe caves unseen from 
the shore, also contortions and 
faults in the cliff strata. Sketch sty- 
lines could be based on those In the 
Pilot Books (previously given out by 
the teacher as an uncomplete base 
section). Ship and flag identification 
would be another activity. Binocu- 
lars would at last come into their 
own, especially in sea bird spotting. 

We should ‘like to be beside the 
seaside" more often and when we 
do wc should logically venture to a 
"life on the ocean wave” as well, 


The importance of the book lies 
in its detailed look at the gradual 
development of mapwork skills from 
the primary school up to the sixtn 
form. There Is someth ng of value 
here for teachers of all age rang® 8 
and it should be read by all gedgr* 


■Tlil'B U: 1 


work of Piaget as (he basia for his 
analysis of the problems of teaching 
graph icacy ana rightly points out 


Few geography teachers could argue 
with the basic tenet of this book- 
which is 'that the teaching of 
graphical is the most Important 
contribution which the subject can 
make to the education of all pupils. 
It is, however,' not the only aspect, 
.of the subject, which at times the 
book is in danger of suggesting. 




that little other work has boon 
undertaken into the development of 
special abilities in children, He does 
’perhaps fall to take full account of 
certain criticisms which have been 
levelled at Piaget’s research, but 
provided care, is taken to avoid the 
pitfalls of attributing skills too close- 
ly to ages this is not a major 
problem. 


and by those in primary f ctl00 |5JSj{ > 
may not consider themselves special- 
ists in the subject. In relation to the 
developmental aspects of grapiura y 

teaching, the book contairs an in 

valuable Appendix which be 
used as a check list by 
ensure the full attainment of Jdi 

work schemes. 

A W Chapman 



THE GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION 

NEW PUBLICATIONS Available npw or appearing shortly: 

ENGLAND AND WALES '81 by A. Champion . 

Key Information from the 1961 Census presented In the form of 48 h*p#fie mnpe. aoeomjw* 0 
explanatory Inlnxfucton. An Invaluable teaching resource, 

GEOGRAPHY GRADUATE CAREERS by R. Hebden 

. GEOGRAPHY AND CAREERS: THE SCHOOL LEAVER 
by T. W. Randle . . 

TVro booklets gMng practical giidanoa to school' leavers, sixth toman end imdargrwfi*®." 
oppoilupllfee and possible caraSrpath*. 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF GEOGRAPHY TO 1 7+ COURSES 

■ A report by Ihs.QaograpMcaJ Association's Woridng party on EwminaUona. ' 

Fecerif pubBcaSone ot MOnatlo laodnrM: 

NEW LEADS IN GEOGRAPHICAL EDUCATION ‘ ' 
edited by P. Wldgand and K.: Orrell 

GEOGRAPHY WITH SLOW LEARNERS edited by D. Boardman . ■ 

'THE GOOD, THE BAD AND THE UGLY by J. A. Palmer and M. J..Wise 

g.a: membership and journals • ^ • 


dseSeof jMflftmln primary and secondary schools and provldet an [rivaluabta tonan »r *■ T 

.practical Ideas oft geography (n lhe Classroom. 

Tot Thf Geographical Association, 943 Pul wood Road, Sheffield 810 3BP . „ 

Pteose supply' me with details et mambwshlpta copy of We 1B83 Catalogue d PtAfleatkino te 0 "", 
necessary), I ^totose a stepped addressed envelope. 
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fundamental dimension 


Math ematics counts in geography. By David Hall 

hn«rinn of the Cockcroft I licui terms: "graphs, charts or tables [ negative numbers fie 
Uyt i matter of interest and of 
for geographers. For no one 
coot* 111 . __*J without mucklv 


3 Statistical Education Project 
(STEP) L6 to 19. Directed by Peter 
Holmes, Sheffield University are 
trialing a unit Development and 
Urbanization at present in a num- 
ber of schools. Newsletter 2 (1983) 


4). Longman Resources Unit for 
tne Schools Council (1977) 


S Quadlir 
XII, no 


a D in Prospects, Vol 
V, (1982) UNESCO 


Xch geography without quickly. 
SSIware of the frustrations, 
Slles, and dilemmas of work- 
numbers. There is the frus-, 
E^gradpind of transposing lists 
Wla ftom tobies to graphs, of 
a Jwitiiw change over time by ca - 
gT ' differences between col- 
Sand representing the answers 
Sstopams, and of attempting to 

t l proportions on pie charts. ^ 
ere are ambiguities in the con- 
cert of readiness: is it appropriate 

Investigate problems using simple 
sannft techniques including some; 

of error? And what of. 
the practical dilemmas of teaching, 
method when some children appear 
to have grasped the idea of a ratio 
from a study of map to ground 
while others in the class struggle 
with measurement of distance on a 
rasp n a simple technique? 

For, in the past decade, numeracy 
has increased its presence in geo- 
graphy, and indeed been seen by 
some as the major criterion which 
distinguishes a modern from a tradi- 
tional approach, be it the use of 
staple binary matrices in coding 
spatial , distributions in primary 


licnl terms: "graphs, charts or tables negative numbers (ie -3°C to + 

or by reference to percentage in- l(rC); place value of digits to four 

crease or decrease” (para 39). Skills places; a reliable method (even if 
of computation in themselves are unconventional) of operating the 


Ul UtlHIC-CIUUII UK UltoJVUt ■■■ “ 1. , . — « • 

ber of schools. Newsletter 2 (1983) 6 Recommended N&yonm Criteria 

, Continuing Mathematics (16 tb . ^ WU at 

19). Pupil units in Geography (1 to from any GCE/CSE board. 


cGsa, 2 or the employment of for- 
mal statistical methods at A level. 
Thus the Cockcroft report may be 
timely, as evidence grows that geog- 
raphers faced with such difficulties 
either revert to descriptive prose 
with simple graphics or equate a 1 
mathematical approach with positiv- 
bm and seek other modes of ex- 
pression and explanation. 

Hist, the report refers to the use 
of mathematics in other fields, and 
regards this as an important re ason 
for teaching the subject. This defers 
to the commonplace view that 1 . I 
mathematics exists to service the! 
needs of other disciplines: it is, on 
these terms, a “servile art”. This 
view has been used by STEP in 
developing units of study using sta- 
tistical methods and ideas ip subject 
areas such as geography 3 , to follow 
the precedent set m the 1970s by the 
Matos Continuation Project which 
Ptoduced a series of booklets pro- 
JwiM.a programme of solf instruc- 
for. rixth , formers who were un- 
Qtolllantith or uncertain about spe- 
«fio mathematical methods em-, 


-»v «iuu cumntnuion, u suggc&is, 

“contingent upon the wny the sub- ’ 
jj*t is taught, nor is mathematics 
only means of such develop- 1 


".mum wiutu uic un; 

rehtioosbip, sequence, ch 


Since the time of the Greeks it is 
notion of the combination of 
•He dimensions of “word" and mea- 
enshrined in . the idea of the 


ng a cnergizeu uum uui 

“jWerstanding of- the order of nature 
?“^at power over nature which. 


insufficient. 

The emphasis upon "at-home- 
ness” should be an encouragement 
to geographers to sustain their 
efforts to use mathematics in the 
investigation and representation of 
issues at scales ranging from the 
local environment to the spaceship 
earth in both the dimensions oi 
space and change oyer time. To 
avoid the situation in class from 
which much of the criticisms of 
mathematics' teaching and lack of 
pupil achievement have arisen, the 
themes or issues treated should be 
reflexive ; that is they must engage 
with the child’s own cultural experi- 
ences and avoid at all cost the pas- 
sive studies of formal content and 
forced illustration. 

Knowing how to code a map loca- 
tion is a skill worth having if you 
wish to communicate your proposals 
for a weekend hike to friends; trian- 
gulation makes sense if you seek to 
plot out possible sites for a swim- 
ming pool in the school grounds, the 
measurements of frequency distribu- 
I tions valuable if you wish to advise 
|on the proposal to install either a 
roundabout or traffic lights at b loc-, 
al intersection. 

This is mathematics in use. As 
Quadling has written recently 3 ,! 
there is little sense In choosing a 
mathematical topic and then looking 
for applications in the real world. 
The criterion for inclusion should be 
the dynamic of the pupil’s current I 
experience and energizing potential 
of the mathematical principle for a 
positive and powerful dialogue in an 
open engagement with nis life- 
world. 

Cockcroft states that for the 11 to 
16 age group "it Bhould be a fun- 
damental principle that no topic 
should be included unless it can be 
developed sufficiently for it to be | 
applied in ways which the pupil can 
understand" (para 451). Syllabuses 
should be developed from the bot- 
tom upwards “by considering the 
range of work which is appropriate 
for lower attaining pupite and > ex- 
tending this range as the level of 
attainment of pupils increases (pare 
450). Thus the report includes (para 
458) a Foundation List of mathema- 
tical topics which would constitute 
the greater part of the syllabus ^for 




of the ability ‘range in’ the subject. 

This list is mindful of _tije | United 

minimal requirements adut 

life and of general employment, 
some understanding of positive and 


unconventional) of operating the 
four functions; the movement of a 
decimal point by the power of ten; 
fractions using only 2 or its multi- 
ples as the denominator, the idea of 
one-third, and the decimal equiva- 
lents; percentages based upon ,f Ip In 
every £" not formulae; simple time/ 
distance/speed; measurement and - 
estimation; graphs wherever possible 
based on data collection; spatial 
concepts of side, diagonal, area, 
perimeter, angle; that is a little 
more than three; scale, coordinates, 
bearings; ratio, proportion and in- 
formal ideas of direct and inverse 
variation. 

In statistics, there should be some 
idea of randomness and variability, 
and the meaning of probability and 
odds in simple cases (Caribbean 
Fisherman?) and although attention 
should be paid to different uses of 
average, it is not intended that 
pupils of this ability should neces- 
sanly be expected to use the words 
mean, median or mode. 

Tills check list serves as a useful 
indicator of the ground rules for 


Whole numbers: odd, even, prime, 
square. Factors, imilllptes. Idea of square 
root. Directed numbers In practical utua- 
lloiu. Vulgar and decimal fiaclions and 
percentage; conversion between these 


reasonable 


approaching mathelnatics in geogra- 
phy in mixed ability classes up to 
the fourth year. In response to 


Cockcroft, it seems that the working 
party in mathematics at 16-plus have I 
built up their content list from the 1 
above foundations 6 and designers of 
geography CSE syllabuses in any 
mode need to compare their efforts 
with the lists 1 and 2 given in Table 
A. 

Overall impressions may be 
dangerous of a report of this kind, 
bat its appraisal of mathematics is 
considerate and refreshingly con- 
structive, and may in time open out 
new ways of combining work across 

I the curriculum. "Teachers of other 
subjects, as well as mathematics 
teachers, need to be aware of the 
part which mathematics can play in 
presenting information with clarity 
and economy, and encourage pupils 
to make use of mathematics for this 
purpose” (para 485). ■ 

The particular place of statistics in 
geography will be considered in a 
future article. ■ _ . . 

l Mathematics Counts. Report of the 
Committee of Inquiry into the 
T ea ching • of . Mathematics in 
Schools, under the Chairmanship of 


Euimatlon. 

Approximation 

uuwen. 


The tour rales applied to whole numbers, 
vulgar and decimal fractions. 

Ratio. Percentages and percentage 
change. Scales: including map scales, in- 
formal applications of tutecl and Inverse 
proportion. Proportional division. Com- 
mon measures of ralfl. 

Efficient use of an electronic calculator: 
application, of appropriate checks ot 
accuracy. 

Measures oi weight. Icngih. area, volume 
and capacity in current units. 

Reading of clock* and dials. Use of tables 
and charts. 

Cartesian coordinates, Interpretation ami 
sue of graphs In practical situations Includ- 
ing trawl graph* and convention graphs. 
Drawing graphs from given data. 


The use of letters for generalised num- 
ber*. Substitution of rtumben for letter! 
In formulae. 


Baric arithmetic processes expressed 
algebraically. Directed numbers. 

Simple linear equations In one unknown 
with positive Integral solution*. 


Use of drawing Insirumcols. Reading and 
mating of scale drawings. 

Area of re dangle, P ara ' le ' 0 B t ^ ■ 
triangle. Circumference and area of circle. 

Collection, classification nnd tabulation of. 
statistical data. Representation of stetittic- 
td data: tar-chart*; ple-dintts; plctograms. 
Calculation pf ayerar* mode, "“V™?; 
dian. Construction and use or a simple 
frequency distribution- 

■ 

grama. 

Probability involving only one ■ 


Natural numbers, integers, rational and 
irrational numbers. Square root*. Com- 
mon faciois. common multiples. Standard 
form. 


Approximation to a given number of sig- 
nificant figures or decimal places. 
Appropriate limits of accuracy. 

Ways of representing functions: mapping 
diagrams; ordered pairs; equations. 


Constructing tables ol values for riwn 
functions which Include expressions of lhe 
form: nx + b 

x* + bx + c 
jc_(* *0) 
x 

Where a. b and c ate Integral consume. 
Drawing and interpretation of related 
graph*. Including the estimation of a gra- 
dient by drawing. 

Transformation of simple (ormulne. 

Positive and negative Integral indices. 
Law of Indices. 

Simultaneous lincaT equations un- 
knowns wHb integral solutions. Quadrille 
equations with integral snlutioni. 

The line, cosine and tangent Cur aoite 
angles. Application to cskuteljon of a 
sltie or an angle of a rigjw-angjed triangle. 


Histogram with equal Interval*. 


Reading cumulative 
tfonr bicfiicflng their 
Hoff. 


Simple combined probabilities. 


uency dhlrtbu- 
ileal represent- 


hi i i 


Cole and Bejjon 
Blackwell (19B2). 
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graticule. T; . 

a view bonds .with Cock- 
;W: Central tenet that the prind- 
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Instead of analysing the shopping 
centre of Hemel Hempstead or scru- 
tinizing the waterways of Worcester, 
40 young geographers did their 
fieldwork recently studying synclines 
and slip-off slopes, nuclear and hyd- 
roelectric power stations in the 
Ardennes. France. 

They examined a large network of 
limestone caves, completed a land 
use transect over six major rock 
I types, compared French and Belgian i 
border settlements and took in a 
deeply incised treble meander of the 
river Meuse. 








The visit to Chooz nucii^i 
station was awe-inspiring fo, 
gree in nuclear physics wq! k 
equipped us bette?to 
the frim and question 
wards. But we did wmmglS 
Quite often it is suirouSS l* 1 
‘esters against the huge new Sff 
power station to be bulltES 
which will provide 8 L "? 
France's energy In thel^S* 


borderline cases it should tip the 
balance of their exam results. 

When geographer Mr Bob Reed 

S lanned the field study trip for 
chools Abroad, he surveyed the 
different examination boards 1 O 
level Questions and designed a uni- 
que £125 trip containing elements 
which appeal to most school curricu- 
lums. And It isn’t a holiday with a 
field study thrown in - geography is 
the central element and calls for 
hard work. 

Head of geography at a large I 
Bristol comprehensive, Bob Reed 
has done field studies in France, 
Germany, Yugoslavia and the Soviet 
Union. I regard myself as one of 
the new geographers," he said. “We 
don't go out and just describe the 
environment. We go out and 
account for it, record information 
and quantify it.” 

I There was much talk among the 
i staff on the trip of the change in 
geography. “I only did one after- 
noon’s field work in the whole of 
my school career,” said Mr Peter 


Hie village of Haybes sur Meuse 


Fieldwork for fourth-years in the Ardennes. Report by Jane Last 


and fruit with endless hunks of fresh 
French bread we walked along the 
Meuse past slate quarries and tim- 
ber yards to the small town of 
Fumay. The group carried out 
another functions survey and that i 
evening they turned all their in- 
formation into maps comparing the 
settlements. After the ice cream it 
was straight into isoenvlronplanes 
on the overhead projectorl 
Each evening the youngsters 
worked after dinner until as late as 
10.30 turning their day’s Work into 
visual analysis, graphs, plans and 


my school career,” saia Mr raer 
Wallin, head of humanities at 
Adeyfield School, Hemel Hemp- 
stead. “And we didn’t even get off 


the bus." 6 

Twenty boys from Worcester 
Royal Grammar School got on the 
bus to the Ardennes at four o’clock 
on a freezing Saturday morning in 
February. I joined it at the nursery 
rhyme Banbury Cross at the un- , 
rhythmic hour of 5 am and we pick- 
■ Hemel Hempstead group, 

- before 1 

breakfast, we drove through biter 
zards in early morning Kent and 
wiled thrtwgh squally snow showers 
.the channel, but we drove off the 
®°at In France to bright winter sun- 
. light which hardly deserted us dur- 
ing the next week. We arrived for 
dinner at the village of Haybes sur 
Meuse just the French side of the 
border with Belgium in the snow 
mvered hilly forests of the 
Ardennes. 

On Sunday morning the pupils 
were launched straight out imp 
Haybes on a town function survey 
and quality of environment study. 
Tnelr. aim was to classify the settle- 
ment and analyse its character by 
reference to ils buildings. . ' 

, After a lunch of crudites, pasta 


maps. The group from Adeyfield 
will use their results for the 16-plus 
examination. 

The course gives pupils the 
opportunity to study things they 
cannot in the United Kingdom. We 
visited the Pommery champagne cel- 
lars in Rheims. We learnt of the 
history of the wine and saw 
thousands of bottles fermenting and 
being turned and tilted by experts 
(and some boys). On the way back 
the youngsters did a land transect, 
observing the geographical features 
and accounting for the. land use. The 
coach stopped several times fora boy 
fo rush out and take a soil sample.- 

It was a long day. But that even- 
ing it was work again. Peter Mullin 
- explained . the land use by showing 
the analysis of, the soil samples. “In 
one and a half hours you see six 
major rack types and different farm- 
ing, he said. The champagne 
grape, we learnt, needs a ftih, 
chalky soil over limestone. 

The next day we visited Rocroi, a 
seventeenth-century fortified village 
never overrun in bnttle. It is built in 
a star shape with three sets of ram- 
R a . m ?J? d oaf dements, “There is no. 
thing like this in Britain or perhaps 
in the world," Peter Mullin said as 
the pupils recorded land use in the 
restricted area within the fortifica- 
tions.- 


- After lunch we visited the largest 
hydroelectric power station in 
France and returned to Haybes to 
scores of children in fancy dress 
dancing and processing through the 
village collecting fruit and sweets. It 
was Mardi Gras. In the Hotel St 
Hubert, the boys were joining in the 
, spirit of the occasion. Having 
bought up the village shop's entire' 
i stock of bangers, a lively black mar- 
ket was in operation. And we had 
cripes fines sucries d la vanille for 
dinner. 

It took us one and a half hours 
the following morning to walk 
through the motto at Han sur Lesse 
in Belgium. There was a wide vari- 
ety of features in the carboniferous 
limestone. Stalagmites and stalac- 
tites, curtains and straws and cur- 
| tains with streaks of iron, apparently 
called streaky bacon. One cave rose 
to 129 metres and at other times we 
had J 0 stoop under the low rock. 

Tights come down," one boy in- 
formed me. "That's how you re- 
member." The new geography cer- 
ta, t“y seems to slick in the mindl 
■ ° n Thursday morning, Peter Mul- • 
Un appeared in anorak and large 
wellies, with a box of ‘slope meters 
under his arm. "We’re doing /la/ 
geography today," he beamed. We 
headed for the Chooz Meander, a 
four mile loop of the Meuse. The 
group took measurements to test 
any relationship between the river's 
shape and the land around It. "They, 
n ?t’9 ed aN the slip-off slopes were! 
within jwo degrees of one another," 
Mullin said enthusiastically. 

that°at home. ,,neVer haVC r,0,i “ d 
Mike Ridout, in charge of the 
Worcester group; said the' river 
work was excellent. "Geography Is 
now veiy much a fieldwork one n- 
tated subject," he said. “It has 
changed from telling the kids where 
places are and learning facts about 




vouttfim? 
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10,000 ahd 13,000 years old? 
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them to getting them to work things 
out for themselves. Here they used 
their slope meters, gathered in- 
formation and quantified what they 
saw." 

Both Mike Ridout and Peter Mullin 
emphasized the importance of doing 
fieldwork. "Some people accuse me of 
not teaching geography,” Mike ex- 
plain ea. “T take the luds out a lot. 
Some teachers stay in the classroom." 
But he believes that pupils should 
apply what they learn to something 
tfiey can identify with. 

In his group he had three border-, 
line cases who he thinks will pass 
SS**’ ° l ® ve !, because of the trip. 
This work will give them familiarity 
with a lot of subject matter and 
many specific examples to use in 
their O level exam. They’ve been 
with us constantly and asking ques-! 
ttons and now we're sure they' 
Un j r H tan ^‘ ^ 0811 do nothing but- 


rrance s energy In the 1990s. 

agree with tlTe so called “ffl 
Nouvclle par excellence". ^ 

On the last day we went to Ln. 

u Hnd that n, «h‘ the S 
a lowed the youngsters a stnall S! 
plmg of the local wine with d£ 
A quiz followed and a brOW 
monologue summing up the week in 
Brian Phillips complaining of m 

Sf, or lk s P°i "fV PetS M* 
told us the final instalment or kk 
tales of Africa, where he taught fa 
nine years, with which he hadW 
led us each night at dinner. 

The teachers were enthusiastic ab- 
ff* th * tn p. “In a week at school 
they dp just over three boun 
geography. Here they have had w 
tually non-stop geography - tlx 
equivalent of a term’s work," be 
said. "Physical geography is difflrah 
to appreciate in the classroom. The 
kids need the breadth of experfcre 
of actually seeing things to Under, 
stand what's going on.* 

They admitted it would be prari- 
cally impossible for teachers to set 
up such a field study independently. 
Group leaders receive a 100-paa 
manual of background information, 
study programmes and model 
answers before the trip arid the stu- 
dents are provided with worksheet! 
for each project they do. The 
Schools Abroad representative Janet 
Bridger arranged the visits and ex- 
cursions required and also acted a 
interpreter, (most valiantly at the 
nuclear power station!). 

Schools Abroad also organize! 
•geography field studies' to Holland 
and Switzerland. 




"Real geography" with ilopa maters 


Kids ta Other Countries series! Fes- 
tival of the Full Moon In Ball. My 
Home Is a Monastery In Nepal. 

k^ h rtL a Magl ? Car P«t in Huh- 
SL., Ch f! dre “ _ of Meo Hill 

B^’cSpbSr*’ * mker “ d 

!Bcll Hyman. £2.95 and £1.50 each. I 


This Is hn eyecatching series in 
(many ways, which begins with the 
S? C £“i a f? announcement in bold, 
black letters ojj the back cover of 
. thrw of thO titles, thatAfy Horpe in 
a Monastery in Nepal is the fourth 
“ 1 5- series I Neither this 

SSwfrfruP-Hr? 1 of the sories tit,e * 

Countries, should put 
off. cpmraetely, However, for 
closer Inspection : will reveal that 

.22? fe w attractive books in- 
s' *5 four titles are. ln Hmpback . 
landscape fomiat . and illustrated 
throughout with excellent full-colour 
specially taken by the 
.author* -on location. These have 

'n!& ,wa S tedj U5ua lly one to a 
page, and a short tpxt of about ^ to 


Tlio authors conceived the idea of 
writing a series about children - in 
other countries when they wre 
staying on the island of Bah and w 
I some stage envisaged this ssj’apto; 
joct for the Internadonal Year 'Pj 
the Child” (or should it be ‘Year «K 
the Kid"?). The Australian origin 
of the series no doubt helpea to 
indicate the choice of countries r 
Bali. Nepal, Kashmir and Thailand 
- which otherwise appears wmy 
restricted in scope and appeal tor 
British schools. : '„a 

Presumably the. authors mteM 
the photographs to be- the pria^P* 1 
source of information about the cul- 
ture and environment of the people 
portrayed in each book. Hwewjj 
instead of writing a series of 
Informative captions, • they j naye 

rhnean 'fn <a. cfrtlT/ rOlinu 1 WW* 
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photographs blend surprising 
with the Tact or fiction. Apart from 
KilCn W 


Md a sliort tp«^f about-20 to' ! d «n Pf first school age win nnu 

:^ y 
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workB of the French School of 
led by Paul Vida! de la 
although the world has 
i considerably since the early 
of the century, the humanist 
mains anthropocentric 
Concern for man as a 
i being and study of his en- 
onmental experiences, attitudes 
d values are at the heart of the 
humanistic revival. . 

; philosophical issues which 
the very foundations of 
’ have been raised. Man’s 
. with his environment is 
as ephemeral: technocracy, 
village and the technolo- 
society engender placelessnea 
>d lack of identity for mankind, 
fa eventual abolition of geography 
isbeen predicted by some extrem- 
is! ; 

But there Is no need to panic, 
■tie of the virtues of geography as a 
ibject is its ability to Incorporate 
cw ideas and methodology. This 
rticle attempts to show how a 
Mmanistic approach can be intro- 
faed and absorbed Into school 
eography. It Is also hoped that th6 
teder realizes humanistic geography 



David Bellamy undsr emit with other demon^etore 

iohemo In Teemanla. Geoff Dlnkele wggeiti Tasmenle ae a study unit owrlaat. 


regarded their neighbourhood mid become P ?andStude^ 

viewed the world. TTieir attitudes other 
and values were not investigated Assuming a de»«e « 
and their perception of direction operation and accept; L ac w should 

was not revealed. In short, little was m e J 5 * values educafion. 

revealed of Iheir pnvete geog- shy away iron. va.u 

raphies. Described by John Huckle as the 

Such experiences and feeliogB of geography teacher’s new frontier, 
space are part of our lives and need the challenge of tackling attitude 

not be regarded as an alternative forming and value questioning class- 

approach to geography. One section roora experiences should not be 
of scientific geography is locational ignored. 

analysis aftompta frQntier will attract the 

en ?e h a ch^ S S« U. explore this H™e«r. fhe^evote- 

be readily adopted is Mnwnrte dif- gj d VksedW w explore, the. 
tion and the feeling of expenenre continued 


Micro 

Software for 
Geography " 5 

Hatfield Computer Aided 
Geography 

Produced by the Advisory Unit tor 
Computer Based Education, Hatfield 
Etftoc: Diana Freemen ' 

Packl 

Four programs tor geography pupils in 
the 1 1-16 aga range, designed lo 
demonstrate geographical concepts 
and provide an additional classroom 
resource tor the teacher. 

Content* A double-sided disk, plus a 
booklet lo cover an programs. 

Wee: £20 + VAT _ 

Versions: RML 30OZ dffik (32K 
minimum) 

BBC versions in preparation. 

Pack 2 

I Four programs on statistical analysis 
tor sixth tomn work, using high 
resolution graphics. 

Contents. A double-sided disk, plus B 
booklet to cover all four programs. 

Price: £20 + VAT 

Versions: RML 380Z disk (minimum 

32K HRG Board raqwredj. 

BBC versions In preparaton. 

Computers In the Curriculum 
1 Project: Geography 





The fallowing titles relate to the 
Schools Counal Geography 16-19 
Project: Water on me land: 
prospecting game: Urban growth 
simulation: Urban welfare 

Price: E1350 i- VAf^eadi pack 
Versions mi 380Z disk and cassette 
(HRG Board required). 


Apple disk. 
BBC casse 


Humanities Editor: Derm Watson otlheLongm 

This ksnoeSlabUshed Schools Council Geographical 
orotect. which is now lunded by the London Scho 


ople' and not just humanity. 

Imagine a young married couple 
mg in a town flat. On her walk to 
>ik,the wife noticed a rush mat in 
shop window. She decided it 
Mild Improve their dull kitchen 
d set her heart on it. It took a 
w weeks for them to save the 
oney fo buy .lt and as she walked 
work, the mat in the window 
creased her longing to buy it. The 
lU rney to work seemed shorter 
W' before. 

When they walked to the shop to 
uy the mat the Journey seemed 
fan shorter and as they rushed 
tWte with their purchase, the jour- 
“V shrunk again. As the mat is 
up, their excitement turns to tears. 
l.U smaller than they though it was] 
L « follows that the rug has had 
different Beales. At purchase it 
ras bigger than its true size but 
raen ffrat laid it became much smal- 
W| A fourth scale became operative 
* they, searched for the wife's con- 
** lens -shed : with her tears of 
««ppolntment. The mat suddenly 
>e fame enormous. 


ouuv«w > MM*—; f 

enrich the subject? 

Teachers wishing to explore this 
potentially rich field should consult 
Learning through Geography by 
Frances Slater, Tor ideas and c bm 
material. One approach which cou d 
be readily adopted is semantic dif- 
ferentiation. I recall experimenting 
with this several years ago. Percep- 
tion and the feelings of expenence 
were blended in a small exercise 
designed fo reveal pupils rwponse 
to Dartmoor. A doz ® 0 .. ?'P°!f5 
adjectives descriptive of the area 
were listed, being obtained from 
literature on this granitic moorland. 
Positive descriptions were given on 
the left hand side and were sepa- 
rated from the newhve ones ^y 
oAven uolnt scale (four is the neutral 
oolnt). Pupils plotted their 
SSd by joming the points obtained 

their own profile. 

The average value given to eacu 
r»nir of adlectives by the teaching 
group Is calculated and then P| 0 ^“ 
for comparison with individual pro- 
files. We were able to compare our 
Srofiles with those for a group of 
schoolchildren from who 

had equated their local environ- 
ment in the same way. The only 
member of my class to sh °* 

s-Sfa 

for the hotel and arrived in Heavy 
evaluation cad rich' 


project, which is now lunded by toe 
Microelectronics Education 
Programme, produces computer 
materials that help ths teacher and 
student hi the classroom. 

New titles 

These are presented as eleven 
Individual pacta- Each containing a 
disk or cassette plus a teacher s 
booklet and students' leaflets. 

Motorway route; Malthas; Sailing ships 
game; Predicting jotinwy patterns; 
Farm resources game; Hnt railway, 
Rice, terming: . . . i . - - 


cassette in preparation 


Geography Teaching and the 
Micro 

Etfrad try Ashley Kent 
A timely Introduction to ihe new 
developments In computer assisted 
teaming in geography, written by 
leading practitioners In Ihe field. £2.50 

...STOP PRESS... STOP 
PRESS... STOP PRESS... 

Longman Micro Software major I Batura 
of the Longman exhibit at 
GeogrerfUwl .Association Conterence 
London School of Economics. .Apri 
7 th and 8th .come to our stand and 
try out the programs... 

..AND BOOKS 

Come and see ow new geography 
course tor examinations at 1B+ 

— The Fabric ol Geography. 


Longman 


Cambridge Topics In 

Geography 

Second Series Edited by Alan R. H. Baker and F. C. Evans 

Reflecting the (orVdv^^'^vaf and u^d^ra^atTstudentsoT^ 

Cambridge thSnee afresh, while otliera ere among Ihe first to be 



geography with a regions! approach lo offer a , 

penetrating analysis of South American development. 

The Ecology of 
Agricultural systems 

T. P. Bayllss-Smlth 

Examines various agricultural systems, bath past and 
present, In the United Kingdom and abroad, and 

_ i . i kohinuin loirhlnn nraniMK nnn 


>W.og' the: display mat in the shopi 
Vjow as she walked to work atter-j 
ids depressed the young wife and] 
^Journey seemed to be longer., 
ith time; the. pqio of the experl- 
passed .and .she looked forward 
■her holiday. The journey home 
.tjfa.iatt day of work before her 
jiday seemed such a short dis- 
wfa, '.' '•. • • . ' 1 

The- point of this anecdote is to 
fact of the individual's 


integration ot . 

W-SSjSSfc - 

regional a " d n S ( 0 8 landscape 
can all. rontohute ^ wjtb tb g 

^^^ ^riptive literatme of . 

best of . d^nP“v«> QQt make 
no ^ ts an ? rh d t£S‘ wd Bennett or. . 

h®KS-'5 


geography. nhklevelAs a challenging Introduction to present day geography, these 

,or 8Ujd9nlsb0,h ln univsrsllles and si * ,h - foma - 

The Location Of p°ratra P U^anal°5l?cSsou£ P A^ 

industry In Britain The Ecology of 

a. g. Hoar. Agrlcultura I Systems 

Conatdera a't T. P. Baylls»-Smlth ’ 

o* tedSffl location are examined Examines various agricultural systems, both past and 

?nd eSnblfled, and the attitudes and ac Uons of present. In the United Kingdom and abroad, and 

SSSSSw-- 1 - 1 praclC8S Bnd 

Slopes and weathering Servlce industries: 

Eld weathering p^cess . Growth and Location 

SSers a lively and challenging inU odu<: lion to a P. W. Daniels 

^ » ' A study of lie character, growth, location and 

neglected In ttie past. , significance of service Industries in Ihe twanllelh 

' • ’ contury economy ol cities end regions. 

SOUtll AITIBriCan Each b00k available In hard covers at t6.9S net 

nAiralAMlMOIlt andln paperback at £3.25. 

D0V8lppmClU Further titles in prepotation. 

A Geographical Introduction Send for the series brociiure. 

Rnsemarv D. F. Bromley and Hay Bromley inspection copies for teachers available from 

' * 1 1 Rnsmind Marion at me address below. 


: neglected In the past. 

south American 

Development 

' A Geographical Introduction ■ 

Rosemary D. F. Bromley and Hay Bromley 

Bite bot^pombirtBSQolltcal 


Tmtero. Abbey? , ^ world prid 

thf^r^ ■ I 
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The new frontier 

continued 

Mirny teachers have made excur- 
sions into the affective domain using 
games and simulations. 

A study unit I devised several 
years ago will suffice to point up 
now values and attitudes can be 
incorporated withe a variety of skills 
and techniques, the whole being 
approached through a study of hyd- 
ro electricity, a topic acceptable to 
most teachers. 

The study needs to be firmly 
rooted in a focal, regional or nation- 
al setting so I chose Tasmania. 
Energy resources are dominated by 
hydro power in the island state and 
may be related to the physical and 
economic background. There is. 
abundant general, literature, the 
sfafe s H * dro Electric Commission, 
(HEC) produces superb material' 


and my own contacts on the island, 
keep me informed of developments, 
especially the conflict situation 
which has existed for some time. 
Newspaper clippings bom abroad) 
can make a strong impact on stu- ( 
dents. Another advantage is that 
islands are such manageable study 
areas and Tasmania Is bigger than 
Switzerland. 

Less than 30 power stations havel 
been or are being built ou the is- 
land, apart from the usual capacity 
such as gas turbines for emergency. 
Two of the earlier ones have now 
closed and there is only one thermal 
station (fired by imported oil). The 
centre of power generation has gra- 
dually shifted northwards and 
westwards as the island's potential' 
has been developed. Topological di- 
agrams can be drawn to both sim- 
plify and help understanding of the 
several developments. Growth of 
the power system can be plotted 


from chronological data and the sig-i 
nificance of average and peak loads 
appreciated. 

Man's interference with the is- 
land's hydrology can be studied and 
it is worth looking at the rainfall 
variability. Between July 1967 and 
May 1968 the island’s reservoirs 
were less than 20 per cent full for no 1 
less than seven months. This is an 
essential point since many student’s 
regard hydro electricity as a virtually 


problem free source of energy. It is 
also salutaiy to generate involvement 
in the Gordon River Power Develop- 


ment issue. 

Until the mid 1960’s, every prop- 
osal to develop hydro electricity in 
Tasmania had been passed without 
opposition. But the steadily growing 
conservation lobby caused a fasci- 
nating conflict over the Gordon Riv- 
er scheme. It was and still is a 
contentious issue and I was able to 
obtain a great deal of background 


information, including the work of a 
geographer who had been 
threatened witli legal proceedings by 
the HEC if he published his paper. 

Students were exposed to a series 
of news items related to the story. 
These items were in date order and 
marked significant developments 
starting in 1953 with preliminary 
hydrological work and ending in 
1973 with federal recommendations. 
Each student was allowed to write 
down his or her reactions to the 
news items, which were revealed 
one by one. Students could write 
down exactly what they wanted and 
were encouraged to lay bare their 
Bttitudes and values. 

The Gordon River story is almost 
epic and the items are full of politic- 
al dealings, appeals for preservation 
of aesthetic views ana a unique 
lake, an advertisment war in the 
Australian press, loss of life, peti- 
tions. resignations . . . and full of 


Putting maps on the mat 


Over the years it has been my lot to 
review scores of geography books 
for primary and secondary schools. 
Like most readers my eye is first 
caught by the illustrations, and in 
particular, by the maps. Since these 
carry much of the geographical in- 
formation in a book, it is under- 
standable that the impression they 
• rive helps to colour the view of the 
book as a whole. 

Increasingly, however, favourable 
initial impressions of a book or* 
series, have been marred by the 
subsequent discovery in these maps 
of elementary errors, gaffes or omis- 
sions. This has been a particular 
source of disappointment in the case 


of atlases specifically designed for 
children, where slip-shod proof 
reading, or inadequate control over 
map content, have flawed books 
which might otherwise merit firm 
recommendation. 

Maps were traditionally objects of 
classroom veneration, to be traced 
or copied by children! They still 
have an essential part to play in 
geographical education , provided 
the point,, line and spatial distribu- 
tions they show are as accurate and 
as precise as possible. But recent 
experience seems to suggest that, if 
you want to find the weaknesses In 
a new atlas or textbook, look at its 
maps first of all. 


TWO IMPORTANT 




Macdonald & Evans 

^Soviet Union: A Geographical Study 

The long-awaited second edition of Professor Howe's authoritative** worths 
f ” publication lit May. It will be eminently useful to the aUth form 
jad university student, but Will also prove an up-to-date repository of facts 
.l!l d ^£ rpreUt,0 “ for “tolar, statesman, businessman and general 
whfch ft ? JETT **■ qui ! e to be ^formative about a country 

tJ u fJU “ OVCr h “ developed into a world mper- 

power. Tnc text adopts a systematic and regional approach to the various 



By Philip Sauvain 

Errors can be found, even in the 
glossy productions of the most illust- 
rious of publishing houses. For inst- 
ance, in an expensively-produced, 
new junior geography series, a map 
of Brazil on one page has been 
drawn so that the Amazon (3,900 
miles long) actually appears to be 
shorter than the Sao Francisco near- 
by, which is 1,800 miles long! 

A secondary school textbook 
from another well-known publisher 
contains a map of Europe's indust- 
rial resources which seems to con- 
firm Arthur Scarrill's worst fears! 
Coalfields in Scotland, Wales, Lan- 
cashire and the North-East are all 
shown, but not the highly-produc- 
| five, profit-making coalfields of 
! Yorkshire, Derbyshire and Notting- 
hamshire. 

Isolated errors. like these, may be 
accounted venial sins; Less excus- 
able are those maps which have 
I been specifically prepared for du- 
plication in the classroom. The in* 
traduction to a recent teacher's 
book on local studies openly invites 
teachers “to copy the worksheets' 
ion the book for class use". Yet an' 
outline map of Britain, on one of 
these worksheets, showing “where 
most people live”, omits the West 
Midlands conurbation and resites it 
instead in the Lincolnshire Fenland. 

, Worksheets ready-prepared for 


immediate use by. children are de- 
signed to save the teacher’s time. It 
is obvious that this can only be 
accomplished if - they are entirely" 
free from error; unlike a recent 
senes of master worksheets in : 


1 . • — r iimw v* uvur 

land omits the island of Arran, joins 
the island of Mull to the mainland 
Qf Srotland, but warns the children 


not to "forget the islands near the 
coast”! 

When I first started to teach, it 
was axiomatic that a map for chil- 
dren ought to be capable of bearing 
the title ^‘A map to show ..." What 
was the map’s purpose? What objec- 
tive did it nope to achieve? Would 
that the precision of such an inquiry 
had been forced upon those re- 
sponsible for the design of some 
recent children's atlases. Excellent 
production values have been spoiled 
by failing to pay enough attention to 
map content. 

1 can think of several recent inst- 
ances where the choice of towns 
shown on a map of Britain doesn't 
always bear a direct relationship to 
their actual importance as urban 
centres. On one map In a lavish new 
colour atlas for children, only two 
towns (Cambridge and Lowestoft) 
are shown ih East Anglia. By con- 
trast, another children's atlas uses a 
large dot and corresponding type- 
fare to Indicate only one East 
Anglian town (Great Yarmouth). 

What are children to make of- 
these maps? It is surely not un- 
reasonable to assume that they will 
regard the towns marked on the 
map as being among the most im- 
portant in Britain? Yet Norwich, the 
centre of the largest conurbation in 
East Anglia, and its regional capital, 
is shown on neither map. 

In yet another children’s atlas, 
produced by a, distinguished 
academic publisher, an extra-largo, 
double-page map of the British 
Isles, entitled “Whore do you live?" 
marks and names the tiny Scottish 
o!m S u °£ .kfcblnver (population 
■283) but fails to name the city of 
Lecester (population. 277,0130). 
Leicester is doubly . unfortunate, 
since it is also omitted from the 


thC * dd » d °a~or recent Soviet' vievn* oiTthe 
. £*9»don ?f dieb. country and few sec Horn an major branches of 

«^d territorial-pro dufctfoh complexes. .Tlwjcxt Is divided iuto flve 

' ^ Econdmfe iWevnjrk, Human Retouch 

f Regional Geography- fed. Conclusion, . , L , o / k 

!S?V‘ Ci7,iO : 

V Papafback ■ C9.ps 

Geography qf the EEC -.'7 40* 

"■ biGj Bamfaid & H. Robinson ' ■ 4wK, ■ 

v A ‘P^" Grographte, Seri* pmvid* , sy*tcZtfc 
• stud/. Of the .economic geography of the EEC ai id Iflporticutir analyse, the 1 
nature and Impact; of the professes and poUci.* Which have had an important 
baring upon recent economic performance. The text bsa been designed I6r : 
u*B by sixth formers studying for "A" Level*, os well as fqr first year students 
ofgeo^phy, economics, politics sod : European, studies atunlve retries end 
polytechnics. Full reference is made to Greece os the tenth member of die com- 
munity and the book is amply illustrated with maps sad diagrams throughout. - 
i 0745 2 Ctuebbund . . Cl2.So'’ 

07320 . Papnback , ■ ctso . 

.£® r yj* r B, Geography Studies catalogue, or for i nip codon copies,' 

Write tO Dept. ^TesGi Macdonald & 'Evans, FREEPOST, Plymouth; 
yytj PL5 2BR fnp po<Ug«jstfmp needed if posted in tfate UK). ' 77* ' 1 

' -■ . ■ • • . L'.Vl' 



•romc moments. ThusT^Tl 
strain upon attitudes to S,/ 
ve opment m one of the Si ft 
wilderness areas. A vaiJK/fe 
low-up work helped the 

Snn?J° ciarif nheir own .ft 

people points of view. By "K 
Gordon River Power DetelnmS 
stage 2 has just begun! DaSB 
lamy was ready to risk taK/S 
efforts to save the Franklin Valfe? 

My hope is that BeocTani™ 
teachers will become 
humanistic frontier and enrich £ 
classroom expenences in this m 
We have had economic man, 5 
satisfizere, partial ontiffi 
and the least regret criterion. So 
why not human being? 


Geoff Dinkele is Head of Humant 
ties, Cncklade Tertiary Colku 
Andover. 6 ' 


lavish children's atlas referred lo 
earlier, even though space is found 
there to mark and name the Cornish 
fishing village of Newlyn (popula- 
tion 1,000). Quite why Newlyn 
should be chosen in preference lo 
Penzance (population 19,000), only 
two miles away, remains a mystery. 
The same map also delineates the 
narrow coastal road of Sutherland, 
:but fails to show either the Mil or 
the Al from Newcastle to Edin- 
burgh. 

Sometimes it almost seems as if 
places or features are shown on a 
map in order to fill empty spaces 
which would otherwise appear de- 
void of interest. To the geographer 
the absence of such detail is In itself 
as informative as its presence else- 
where on the map, provided that the 
distribution is even-handed. 

• Even worse is the omission of 
significant information in the quest 
for clarity of presentation. If the 
map legend on an atlas map indi- 
cates a specific symbol for a feature, 
such as a mainline railway or malp 
road, then the map-user nas every 
right to expect, or even assume, that 
all such routeways will be shown, 
and not merely those which the car- 
tographer hns thought fit to include, 

Clarity of presentation can be 
achieved by other means, such as 
the use of different colours, sym- 
bols, and varying styles and sizes of, 
typeface for tho map labels. It 
should never be achieved by arbit- 
rarily omitting places or features 
which arc of equal or greater signifi- 
cance than those already shown. In- 
deed the density of such features on 
u map is a fact of equal importance 
to their absence elsewhere. 

The design of the new atlases is 
invariably colourful and pleasing to 
the eye. With this there can be no 
quarrel. But pleosd put the carte 
back in cartography! 


achiever 



future developments over the next. 

T?/* 8 ?/!?* th . c **? kis * sequel to New 
Geography Teaching 

enca i^ l 970 0Wi " 8 a l M ai confer- 
1 _ Th i e . Jtook begins by dutjining 

, 12 . teabhino hmm i_ 


dtequon or the kind of iwork under--, 
taken Jn the subject. This section : 
provides ., a useful yardstick' for 

geography staff >ho \ vyish to 
Jat^rioa Work over a siri^i- 

and 

;aj^rai^ ? ohanges which- havijj taken 


1x1 section, the emphasisr 

is on the future, the various contri- 
butors examining the ways in which 
certain aspects, of ' the: subject may 
de^iop, including • the Marxist 
approach to geography, the role of 
further forms of technology. i n the 
classroom- and; changes in style of 
evolution. The value of the papers 
lies in the potential for exciting dis- 


cpming. years 


A' Chapman 


If you're looking for top quality - 

■ geography resources on fl wl« r * r *9 e 
pf topics at a price that's hard to bear, 
then look no further than VP. 

The latest filmstrips In our msjorserles 
The Earth Toda*/: Britain include one 
on The growth of a town andtwo<\ 
Weether— Which teaohers ere nnainfl 
especially valuable teaching aw 8 . 

WeVd also published a superbly _ 

photographed new filmstrip serlw on 
Australia and New Zealand. 

For details of these and other VP • 
geography tltlea write for a free • 
geography catalogue to: 

Vlaiiat Publics tiohs (Dipt. T) ' 

■197 Kensington High Street 
LOndon W86BB 











BOOKS 


Advice on throwing the dice 


Wnrit Experience In Secondary 

Kb, Edited by John Eggleston. 
Kentledge & Kegan Paul £8.95. 


— = “relevant" lo life after school, the and relate more to the stage of However, wc are unlikely to be able 

Secondary publishers must have reckoned they curriculum and economic develop- to continue this practice (1) because 

Eggleston. were on to a winner. What they did ment we have just finished than to other schools in the borough are 

I £8.95. not reckon with was the presence of the one we are just entering. making a similar demand on cm- 

ear.h other, not — ,,J — ’ ‘ 


Equal 

terms 


Wnrk Experience and Schools. 
SbrAG Watts. 

Hdnemann Educational Orgamsu- 
Jlon in Schools Series £9.50. 

It is ironic that two substantial hard- 
backs on work experience and 
schools should appear simultaneous- 
ly at the very moment the whole 
system Is to be jolted into something 
and strange by the Youth 
Training Scheme. It is clear from 
the many practical accounts included 
in both these books that since the 
Great Debate, some schools at least 
have included work experience in 
their programmes for 15 to 16 year- 
olds. Their motives for doing so 
have varied, as have their methods; 
often, work experience has been 
seen as a motivator of the less able, 
rather than a learning experience 
which could benefit the whole abil- 


.. r ..v . jua. cmcuii);. limiting n ami i mi uemaiiu an uni- 

each other, not indeed the sudden Watts' book is solid, sound and ployers, (2) because next yenr we 
change of emphasis brought about stimulating. He attempts throughout hope to have a hundred or so sixth 
by the advent of YTS ana NTVEI. to link the various contributions to formers doing prevocational courses 
As it is, the books are superficially each other and to future possible of one kind or another. They will 
at least, embarrassingly similar, developments. The seminal work of also need work experience plnce- 
though Eggleston quotes Watts ex- such bodies as Trident, CRAG, The ments in addition to all tne sunu- 
tensively but not Watts Eggleston, schools Industry (Schools Council) lated and related expenences we can 
This shows, I think, Watt? more project, the Grubb Institute, is ex- offer in school. Yet simultaneously, 
considerable first hand experience in plained and puts in perspective the many of the work experience place- 

lU. C.M «... m nf ’ 


Partnership with Parents. Peter and 

Helen Miller ... . _ 

NCSE Developing Horizons m Spe- 
cial Education f £1.00. 1, Wood 
Street, Stratford-upon-Avon, CV37 


ity range or the whole curriculum. 
Nevertheless, work experience for 
pupils has been tested, tried and 
found valuable. The more real it is, 
the more valuable in terms of ex- 
tending pupils' skills, developing 
their self confidence, and motivating 
them to work harder at school be- 
cause they at last see some conne- 
xion between school life and work 
life. 

With ail the pressure from gov- 
ernments, inspectors and employers 
to make the 14-16 curriculum more 


As it is, the books are superficially 
at least, embarrassingly similar, 
though Eggleston quotes Watts ex- 
tensively but not Watts Eggleston. 
This shows, I think, Watt? more 
considerable first hand experience in 
this field over a period of time. 
Both editors are accomplished and 
methodical researchers, but Watts 
has the edge both in the title (much 
more logical), in the way he reflects 
upon and makes sense of each sec- 
tion of the book, and in the wider 
ranee of ideas on which he draws. 

Eggleston’s first chapter gives a 
clear and coherent view of the field, 
both historically and methodologi- 
cally, What a pity he did not do a 
similar concluding chapter. The rest 
of die book consists of blow by blow 
accounts of why and how various 
work experience schemes run; ex- 
amples are international - Australia, 
USSR, Ireland and Wales - and 
modes vary from the orthodox 
“sending out" through setting up 
companies, design projects and 
simulated work experience. Detailed 
examples of “in house” memos, 
forms, letters to parents and em- 
ployers are included. Hie case stu- 
dies could he helpful to teachers 
who have not thought much about 
principles or practice up till now. 
They are, however, retrospective 




also need work experience place- 
ments in addition to all the simu- 
lated and related experiences we can 
offer in school. Yet simultaneously, 
many of the work experience place- 


Poetemaudit 


Baudelaire the 1 Damned. By F W J 
Hemmlngs. 

Hamish Hamilton £15.00. 0 241 
10779 2. 

Imagihe, if you can, coming across 
Lei Fleurs cm mal for the first time, 
totally unprepared and with no 


indignation, claiming that he ex- 
pected not only acquittal from the 
charge of obscenity tor which it was 
prosecuted, but a full apology- To- 
wards his work, he showed none ol 
the self-doubt that was one of its 

themes. . , _i 

So, even as he reads Les Fleurs 
du mal, the biographer is lured Into 


^■ad4u“ietnd yauV^ senslbiH.y Supplying hi: ■ Whtf ^ ^ 
attuned to the music of the verse, appealing to the woric 
you would feel as the first continen- problem fw her 

tai readers of Byron felt, that you Judge by the poe^ he worewr ner 
Were In the presence of a man whose . . the demands h 

weariness aSd pain had been distil- Jeanne were not often semi in tne 
led into the unrelenting poignancy Mffov^connota th ; s su _ 

of his art. In Baudelaires case, you How Irritating foi ' hi should 

could hardly be more right and, perfidally g A , p u av0 found 
your impression confirmed by some for the.sake of mere f h(s 

later study of the poet, you would it necessary to rarer so JWJJ™ 
probably take the next step of think- tracks a ?“ J^Mved experienpel 
uig that the life could give vou a m ^ B £*^?HemminM te illuminating 
; profounder appreciation 0 / the with J 

Of course, it can’t; but literary mother and wl I* Jei anne Duval ^ 

biography tends towards that as confesing on Plj ore8 th e 

assumption and, Professor Hem- Baudelaire i^f^ts and 

minus, a* his apparently melodra- • poets way that makes 

matte title suggests, orientates his familiar demons i English read- 
native arouSS a, particularly fruit- them areqsrible td 
M theme: the poet's conviction that or and which 

his whole existence was tainted by a of the poets . d ^ surely 

malediction for which he even tried was also B® . t ^ 22' poems 
to find hereditary causes. The idea does. nm Jnrend tbat tne g* . 
h .certainly expressed in the poetry or hi^®”e r ^}anslatloii, with the 
.gdtf long before Verlaine coined appendix) ghould be 

ft® Phrase, Baudelaire had enrolled originals in an Pig“ as. 

mmselT among the poites maudits. .thought of as sunp y intere8 t. 


: 

y 

t as confusing on his politics as 
f. Baudelaire himself. He explores the 
- ooet’s life, literary interests and 
s lamillar demons In a way thatmakes 

them accessible td the ErfshjeaJ 

d was also Baudelaire s . He supply . 
a flS Intend,*!?* K K 


ny j idea of the poet at - odds with 
.todety: it could not be remedied by 
Arts Council grant to relieve 

Chattertoninhi$ garret. Nor was it BoQ b, «when a-.nu» 

.related tij the belief, current in the . *. tosolt) a grace 

«riy nineteenth centusy, 1 that a sd- sUbshril crash you . 

ag? heralded the death of . ■ ■ 0 ynthout saying tnat 

P°«tr3f or, as one critic wrote, mis- ft a boiit Baucfetalre.‘». 

for “those exceptional souls ^ h^though if Professor. Here- 
Jqoht nature mistaking their time, "J| 1 jgf r uj )0 k incites anyone ( to read 
has. endowed with, .the: needs of "l^ rea d°L6S tleuts du nuL 
Poetical genius". It was a personal, P r re *^trv P d a mirpose. It may^do 
' h 1 * ? Political convictkm and ^ a /^ograpbfeB go, it is ^ gc ^ 
Baudelaire, In so far as he was so. as mogr^ bjograph e r can see 
conscious of his age, does not seem ° 0 ®; « clearly as be saw him 

to have doubted its ability to rerog- Baud* go muw atout bbn. 

itself in him, despite its faith in self, or ten somewhere far 

^ scientific progress. Hypocrite lecteur, , .. there is the poetry. 

. man friret He beyond aU that, 

greeled the attacks on Wb book with «. ; *, . ./ ; • 

: • ‘ 1/ 1 


msmsm: 


examples also given of" individual ments are drying up and turning 
school efforts. There is some into YTS. This kind of dilemma 
attempt to look at the effects of the must be mirrored throughout the 
Youth Training Scheme on the country. .... , „ 

secondary curriculum and on work How can schools include work ex- 
experience for school pupils. There perience as part of the propcT plan- 
is also a systematic and well illus- tied progression 01 learning tram 
trated review of alternative 14-18 when employers are them- 
approaches to work experience, selves under such pressure from 
such as students own part-time jobs. NTI, etc? Do we need, in fact, a 
simulated production units, business national policy in this, with some 
games, work visits, and uses of incentive for employers lo take pari, 
Idults other than teachers. Addi- to save the time and trouble each 
tionally, there is a solid list of refer- .placement takes? Do we : need to 
ences, resources and useful addres- rationalize our resources for offering 
sesw\iich the first book lacks. The “on the job” training for 14 to I9s7 
Heinemann volume is impressive in Must we . *j ee P n th ® 
rtptRll and in breadth. divlde between educational and 

However neither book comes to training, learning and working, cx- 
tems S Vhe kS of situation we P^enSng and 
nnu? find mmelves in for exam- we have a rationalized, coherent 
ole at Cranford where foT the last policy which caters for all abihties. 
to yearlwehave sent the whole In the meanwhile the question .of 
fifth vpar nut on work experience work experience is a Lottery. For 
to? three weeks simultaneously, practical advice on how to throw the 
Srou^he Prefect Snt schern^! %e. read these books: if you must 
w* nrp v^rv nleased with the effects choose, choose Walts. 


fifth 'year out on work experience 
for three weeks, simultaneously, 
through the Project Trident scheme. 
We are very pleased with the effects 
of the work experience on the pupils’ 
learning, morale and understanding. 


All parents would agree that their 
role involves teaching, but not all 
teachers would agree on the extent 
to which their role implies equal 
involvement with the parents of the 
children they teach. The Mullers 
monograph on such partnership - , 
chiefly in ESN(s) and (m) schools - 
advocates the “consumer” model to 
advance the cause of such an equal- 
ity. This can be practically defined 
as the professional providing the pa- 
rent with a mould of practical in- 
formation and skills into which their 
more intimate awareness of their 
children's needs can be pul. It is 
assumed that on this basis a more 
effective reply to such special needs 
will result. , 

Yet no evidence emerges from 
this survey of recent research that 
any more effective reply to the 
needs of handicapped children has 
specifically resulted from working 
more closely with even the most 
cooperative parents. The authors 
are commendably frank in stating l 
this. Their account of the HARC 
research such as Cunningham s 
(1981) and the Anson house project, 
as well as Whelan’s well-known re- 
search into school leavers, abounds 
in such statements as “It is danger- 



AnnP Lines ous to assume that it will .always i be 
Aline Junes for p arcn ts to adopt a 

teaching role with their child." "Even 

if direct parental involvement in so- 
cial independence programmes is * 

likely to be beneficial to the adoles- 
I cent, how appropriate is such re- 
volvement , from a normalization 

point of view?” Most important. of 
all is the finding of Gardner's, as yol 

1 unpublished, research into parent 
workshops in Walsall. “She ■ 
found that teaching at home lacked 
direction and consistency until the 
school had worked out a detailed 
curriculum for the schopl or a whole 
(my italics) and an individual prog- 
ramme for each child”- (Whether or 

not individual, prograimmini need pe , 

pursued with an "aU does 

■nor affect the obvious point she is 
making here.) . . . 

In other, words where teaching is 
already effective, because the school 

is being managed effectively, paren- 
tal involvement becomes a reality. 
Where parental involvement is pur- 
sued as a separate aim (and in the 
case of parental workshops, a some- 
what “faddish” activity), It is not 
clear at all that any marked changes 
in what parents do at home or what 
the chiltfren achieve can be brought 
about. Whither then, the consumer 
model and its goal of equal part- 
nership? In terms of the above con- 
ditions of effective schooling, pa- 
rents and teachers are partners. 
Only the scandalous neglect of pa- 
rents interests by. educational ad- 
ministrators, health ^authorities and 
other services in the recent past has - 


"iroi w » "'“J its diversify while still making sense of 

evident u ^^’^,f^c^D (Quarte| £12:30), » w»d «*hw 

It." Thu* Mg} ' M h tac”i a iKtoui collection of hlstortol illuslro- 

Ah™. and 

friends. 1 — ' 


The Family find Social ; ® 

study CfoHn P RSser leen "Jonos, '■ Jahrt jfirown and I 

(RKP £4.95) : Jonathan Bradshaw fRKP £4.95) 
and ^ student's edi-1 has just been republished ware- 

h nowavafl^u, 5 C S,. basedjon vised edition: this text for students 
2°2L?!n^a^a?- now- cbiites ' of socinl policy methodically and 
findings in^waiw concisely presents the issues and 

ttfdSm. references for forth- 
nearly 20 yeara er reading. 


t afio. . 

Issues In Soda! Policy, by Kath- 
leen’ Jones, John Brown and 


leen’ Jones, -John 
: Jonathan Bradshaw 


is now aValiaDie ina siuubiu ««;«>- 
tlotti This popular text, based- on 
Jr j nBB i n Swansea;- now comes ; 

Sm introduction .upderlinirigdhe 


teaching, accountability ' in assess^ 
-ment and qualified counselling for 
their own emotional and social diffi- 
culties. We have the theoretical 
knowledge to accomplish this. Only 
thi vested interests of professional 
working practices and the total neg- 
lect of qualified teaching counsellor* 
in all services still make ft stupifyingly 
difficult to bring this knowledge to 
practical reality. At least there will b t 
no excuse for being uninformed after 
the publication of this exceptionally 
competent survey, 

Duncan I McGlbbon 

Next week 

Fiction: David Self on Bernard Jvfao- 
Laverty’s new novel Cal, Marion 
Glastonbury on Elizabeth North’s 
•Artpleni Enemies’, David Nokea on. 
new Penguin editions of Swift, Skel- 
ton and Blake, Hany Judge on 
education and information tecqnolo^ 
gy; English textbooks. . 



Experimental 


Introducing Science series. By Sylvia 
Jackson. 5 Change. 6. Heat. £1.35 
9. Electricity. 10. Magnetism. 
£1.50 each. 11. Structure and Func- 
tion. 12. Our Environment. £1.65 
each. Teacher's Guides. 5/6. £1.80. 
9/10. 11/12. £2.00 each. 

Blackie. 

Reading About Science series. 1 . Un- 
its, living things, and energy. 2. Sub- 
stances, solutions, cells, seeds, 3. neat, 
electricity, and electromagnet- 
ism. 4. Gases, acids and the Earth. 
5. Senses, forces, and transport In 
living things. By Gerry Coyle. 
Arthur Cumming. Bon Foster. 
Steuart Kelllngton (Series editor). 
Alasdefr Macdonald. Ian McFarlanc. 
Alison Mitchell, Bob Sparkes. 

I Heinemann Educational £1.60 each. 
Omnibus pack (1 of each book 

The Science Book. Bv Sum St® in 


which offers a larger formal, 48 in- 
stead of 32 pages, and a profusion 
of full-colour photographs, graphs 
and diagrams as well as those in 
black-and-white. 

Heinemann Educational’s public- 
ity brochure for Readme About Sci- 
ence is rather off-putting, since it 
gives the visual impression of a 
series dominated by colourful draw- 
mas featuring cartoon characters. 
What is more the extract provided, 
of a piece of fiction about John and 
Mary elucidating the concept of eva- 
poration, is all very fine - except for 
the fact that it is only typical of two 
of the other 46 pages in Book 2! 


The Science Book. By Sara Stein. 
Heinemann. £4.95. 

Franklin Watts Science World 
series. Chemistry. By Derek Wai- 
ters. Geology. By Dougal Dixon. 
Franklin Wntts £4.25 each. 

Energy series. Future Sources. By 
John Satchwcll. Homes and Cities. 
By Colin Moorcrnft. Transport. By 
Mick Hamer. 

Franklin Watts £3.99 each. 

- : introducing Science is a complete 
course of twelve children’s books 
with a teacher's guide to accompany 
successive pairs of topics. Each 
book takes a specific theme, such as 
beat or change, and presents scien- 
tific information in the form of a 
sequence of experiments under the 
heading Aclivity 1, Activity 2, and 
so on. These are misleading, in that 
the singular is used for what are 
sometimes sequences of tests or 
even two or more experiments using 
different materials. The activities 
themselves range in difficulty from 
simple experiments, such as' using 
salt and vinegar to clean dirty coins 
m Book 5, to copper-plating in 
book 9 and making a rain gauge in 
Book 12. 


* Rwugm out seqUehttTof opera- 
Uonsfdr each activity, clearly laid 
out (and clarified where necessary in 
the accompanying teacher's guides). 
Small drawings indicate the ma- 
terials and equipment needed for 
each activity and these are afso used 
in do it yourself* fashion to explain 
the necessary stages in each experi- 
ment. The teacher’s guides also list 
ma! u r, ?.!f neM * e< ^» and in general 

^nbese should present few problems 
for the middle school teacher. This 
is a sound and dependable series; 
but rather : over-priced when com- 
pared With Reading About Science 


I The majority of the double-page 
spreads in all five books are much 
more conventional, and none the 
worse for that. The series “has been 
developed to provide a rich resource 
of reading exercises and homework 
assignments which support introduc- 
tory science courses”. It features an 
interesting system of grading the 
text without having to make the 
earlier books elementary compared 
with the later titles. Instead, each 
book is graded internally with some 
chapters signposted as being more 
advanced than others. Each chapter 
has been given a grading (clearly 
indicated in the list of contents) 
rating the readability of the text 
from one star “easiest" to tliree 
stars “most difficult". The rating 
system also shows how much know- 
ledge the pupil needs before tack- 
ling each chapter, from A “very 
little to C “quite a lot". 

At all_ times the authors have 
taken pains "to relate science to the 
world outside the classroom and to 
stimulate critical reading skills”. A 
good illustration of this can be seen 
in Book 1 where a section on energy 
has a spread about Nuclear Power. 
“Do we need it?” asks the text and 
then pits the arguments of Arthur 
Scareill and Professor Martin Ryle 
on the one side against those of 
Frank Chappie and Professor Fred 
Hoyle on the other. Needless to say, ' 


12 g ra ' n gauge in & an , k Chappie and Professor Fred mat. The back cover claim that this 

urfrt. V lc ? yle ^ T e oth ? r ■ Needless to say, ,s 8n "exciting new ■ series" hardlv 

ihehlghwt rating of> ••JgP 1 justified by the titles under 
fOr eadi C and th/ee stars, but at least ft Is review. They ate certainly very 

and darffied C whU& nJ ea I y a - d th *'[ e for with pupils able to attractive to look at; and in fun 

,™iLl™ e i w . her ? necessary m ■ understand and evaluati the mind- colour, but the text doe. 


- world" and a pair of rather uncom-| 
l fortable photographs showing the 
s dissected corpse or the cuddly squir- 
i rel rather than the conventional rat 1 
However the latter is hardly neg- 
lected, since the text has successive 
. topics on “Ratty Facts”, “Raise a 
t rat with high IQ", “Rat math’’ and 
i “Incredible rat statistics". By now 
. you should have a fair idea of the 
direct, chatty, “no-holds barred" 

, approach to the communication of 
information to the young. The text 
is extremely well written, being 
clear and stylish, yet always provicL 
ing food for further thought. If any- 
thing, It is ill-served by its photo-- 
graphs and diagrams which do little 
to enhance the appearance of this 
very recommendable book. 

It is certainly remarkable value 
for money when compared with the 
two books in the Franklin Waits 
Science World series, for instance, 
which are 85 per cent of the price 
but only 13 per cent of the length. 

Chemistry and Geology both have 
the advantage that they are in large 
format and full colour, but in only 
38 pages it is neither possible nor , 
feasible to attempt to do justice to 
subjects so vast in scope and detail. 
The style of the illustrations seems 
to suggest that the publishers are 
aiming at the primary school library 
market but the text of Chemistry is 
far too advanced - as in this ex- 
planation of radioactive elements 
‘those which have a naturally unst- 
able atomic nucleus, [n the case of 
radium, two protons and two neut- 
rons bonded together - an ‘alpha 
particle’ — break away from the nuc- 
leus . Yet earlier in the book a 
section on “Gain” is illustrated with 
a drawing of a boy “eating an egg”. . 
Geology benefits rather more from 
being constricted and this could 
prove a valuable, if expensive, addi- 
tion to the library. The other Frank- ' 
lin Watts series. Energy, is some- 
what similar in presentation and for- ' 
mat. The back cover claim (hat this = 
is an exatina new series’’ hardly ' 
seems justified by the titles under 
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— jjupua huic TO 

• understand and evaluate the princi- 
ples at stake. 

If die publicity for Reading About 
Science seems to underplay its solid 
excellence and scientific worth, no 
such reservations inhibit those re- 
sponsible for the cover of The Sci- 
ence Book with its subtitle A Feast 
for Young Science Explorers and 
back-page promise of "A fantastic 
ZHS pages packed with facts, fan and 
experiments”. Admittedly the “fun" 
Includes an item on extra vitamins 
beaded the costliest urine in the 


Lure of a 


— — - “»i in iuii 

colour, but the text does not en- 
courage the reader to dip further 
rtiebook, as it does in Sara 
Stein s The Science Book. The level 
is rather too advanced for the primary 
school and I find it odd, thnt in a series 
so admirably concerned with future 
trends, an author can write in 1982, 
that the Eskimos use ice blocks “to 
make igloos" , Implying thereby that 
inis is their normal housing. . 

Philip Sauvain 

: Children’s literature 


Wiat do ladybirds feed on? How do bees make honey? If you took the bees’ 
honey awav, would they die? Wild Animals, In the atSw Tell Me 
About" series for young children from Collins (£3.50), Sd« cSr \od 

a s h^t M 

Behaviour Terminology 

Ox h forTun^S?ti e p A r^Jn 1 n A Language of its Own. Key Deflnl- 
Snrrn j 5 ? P B “ £ rt 9,50, 0 19 - tlons ln Chemistry. By Ronald C 
jggj) 4. Fontana £2.95. 0 00 Denney. 

636237 °- Muller £3.95 net. 

el ^ 0,0 B*8te were our In his book. Dr Denney gives «- 
an ? fors; . t0 success- planations and definitions of over 
knnu, D Jfi a . nd u S u"i ve the i had t0 500 chemical terms, and covers 
Know ^ animal behaviour. Once re- monv of the imDoriani nrindules ub 


— «"«T»nii. uuu: re- 

b J ma J? y 88 “disreputable 
natural history” ethology has be- 
come respectable and much de- 
veloped since the war, and, os Pro- 
fessor Hinde has pointed out is to- 
day important in research in bio- 
logical and human social sciences. It is 
in the fringe area between the various 
disciplines, in which special problems 
arise but where some of the most 
interesting developments take place, 
that the author has nttempted to 
establish bridgeheads. 


In his book. Dr Denney gives «- 

S lunations and definitions of over 
DO chemical terms, and cavers 
many of the important principles, up 
to, and even slightly beyond A 
level. The terms are arranged 
alphabetically, with cross-references, 
and there are some Une drawings. 
The explanations are lucid, and, at 
about half a page, long enough lo 

f |lve the reader a basic underetand- 
ng of tho concepts. Thp text does 
however seem to be directed to the 
literate adult rather than the aver- 
age student, nnd so unfortunately 
this book may be of limited use in 
the sixth form library. 


,R C Vernon | Chris and Pat Mason 
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The Ghosts "of Greywethers. By 
Charlotte Gerltngs, 7 

Hbdrjer 8nt * Stou Shton £ 4 . 95 . 0 340 
•28607, 3.!- 

^^oning Ghost? By Kenneth 

! Fa toir £5,25; 0 571 11959 X. 

■SKI? Writer 1 . . By Edward 

vhittuiin, ^.r. .. 

K^frel £4,95; 0 7226 '6471 : 0. : 


\ t e unexplored house holds 
both the lure of a prize - and the 


Qri.e, reads abdut’may produce? 
Have ypu a stoitf. heart7 Nerves- fit, 

. ffflf 1 dulma Irin 


, forsUdipg jiahqS arid tapestry?? 
The ingredients of. Gothic . i 


- K® n '*rJl ave Changed little, , since 
■ Heniy Tiliiey teased Catherine -Mo r- 
Wd.abput Uie lurid npvels she had 
i'Jfen \ reading before her . visit to 
Northanger -Abbey. The recurrence 
in glwwt stories of ipatabre artKe-' ' 
types, familiarly furnished, should not 
surprise us. .Locked attics, drawn 1 
veils, ancestral . portraits and lost ' 
heirlooms hint at the risk and guilt * 
of sexual secrets guarded by paren- 
tal authority. Fot girls, destined to . 
attain possessions by being posses- 

! Jhni UEOiiJ Jufj* wav/ out ni Vjujoz 


rtimours verified, innocence des- 
troyed. ' 

. The fafiejnatirig doom of fictional 
-. heroines " Often the victim's diteov- ' 
ery of art lmnfnjred add immolated 
. .predecessor which . , Catherine 
; 5“ n d so Spine-chilling and Henry so 
absurd was Surely clqser than Jane' 

• “Jcedes to what ordinary 

ffiSS .W actuaUy expect, tfua, 
^therinC s darkest suspicions of, th^ 
Tilney household prove groundless, 
hut her own plight and piospeCisart 
fearsome .enoujpi. the GehergL hits:' 

S aS JL His ■ 

wire - sht died from natural causes ’ 

■p but his habits : of domestic despot- . 

, te,n J®«ye ho doubt is to the mariwi, 

martyrdom she^must have endured 
during her lifetime. No wonder gjrls: 
tremble at the implications 6f outers 
ly, and,,- Ih the; face of patriarchal; 
power reinforced by wealth, 

te &KT: d , ni « h n% s : 

Charlotte ..Qeriings*: 

■ ijA .eiiu n 


Ghost of Greywethers in a tradition- 
al setting of melancholy grandeur, a 
neglected Jtfctoriati pUe bequeathed 

S ? C Wilsons by Great Aunt 

if r I?** of 3 husband , 
simply mouldered away" in seques- 
tered spinsterhood. Mr Wilson’s 
tetchy -moods, as the family moves 


brataHty In Kenneth Lillington’s in- 
qviry What Bedconing .Ghost?” Af- 
ter O levels, Emma escapes from 
home and tiresome Nigel to a more 
promising friendship with Dave, and 

^ rural retreat 
of Marland Hall. Here she meets a 
sobbing wraith whom she recognizes 
. as Emmeline, a housemaid and the 
; subject of several eight- 

by ■ 


lovers whose fate is revealed by 
Edward Cbitham in Ghost iti thf 
Water. The blighted Black County 
with its network of canals, disused 

vi « ■« 


long ago ltSimd , h "r=d Sy ^ befor » 

cUHe.,fbe male helr ls most at ris i S, • n hl U ,rime by the 

w twelve-yem-old. Laurel and R ^H u i hou. rfe- dire -oon- 

: 5ounger brother striVeto rescue ^equitedpasaion 

Nick, front .the tpils : of a red-haired suici^^Se^nrJIf k U ^ u ter and 
Romany enchantress- who can trans ' F J?* 2 ¥th the help of 

fHfuj herself into a squirrel when It ; Linda and psychic Marion, 

Hw vengeful purposes. High ' JSSSS 1 " ntS Bt Nall and wit- 
u are sociaI Iy re«)nciJed and - F SLf e a 5P® riti011 who share 
barinony.neatly restored, as anmelfne herself 

tpe loose ends of the blot are ri«H - sh 8 l ? a having rejected an 
W. itiound ■ relicgof "tho U1 ”y a °‘ e . d «*«F. in. \h e ’teeth of 


:■ ?*?:* W«:to say. faded with : 10 “ 10 Mr 

use Jnd more than ready to be; laid r ^' 18e , 0 / c l antiquarian: 

tq test:,,:- .; ^ Young, girls use their awful powers 

^ K, vmlM ^ 


railways and collapsing mine-shafts 
is easier to believe in tnan the chain 
of coincidences and . interlocking 
symbols, rings and samplers Inal 
: link a Victorian tragedy to two teen-* 
age investigators. While flippant, 

■ sceptical Teresa penetrates the past 
with strange inspirations' and - in- 
sights, 1 her growing fondness for 
David converts her to his faith, so 

' that she finds in church the “fchite- 
gold peace" of promised resurrec- 
tion. • ' 

Nowadays, it seetns all the exor- 
cism most ghosts need is a little 
voluntary social work and Christian 
burial, The supernatural ris sane - 
fified. Youngsters run into weddings 

■ as they go m search of graves, ana 
the clergy welcome the chance ri« 
pore over parish records for th* ' 
sake of hlstbry-prpjects, ad majorem 
gloriam Dei, 

Marion Glastonbury 
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Space languages 

Brian Hill looks at satellites and language teaching 


Bnr those language teachers still 
Erring from their encounter with 
hnoiiafie laboratories, vain attempts 
SfK lheir obsolete Philips ltyl 
Sdeo machines or cuts in the assls- 
unt programme, the nnnounccincnt 
Sa new broadcast satellite develop- 
ment may not generate much enthu- 
im. Nevertlieless the day is 
edging closer when we will be able 
rick up virtually limitless 
amounts of raw authentic material. 

■ a few receiver dishes are already 
in evidence around the country with 
the daily fare in Britain limited to 
Russian. A private company, Satel- 
lite TV Ltd, Is broadcasting for Vn 
hours a day in English to countries 
is ffr apart as Finland and Malta 
and it Is planning to further increase 
Its output in April. 

• On April 15, a significant de- 
velopment is due with the launch of 
a new satellite, the ECS, by the 
French. This will beam programmes 
{mm Antenn 2 to Europe and 
North Africa. The service is primari- 
ly meant for francophone countries 
such as Tunisia, but it will also be 
available in the UK. The signal will 
tie scrambled to enable the French 
to keep some control over its use, 
but it looks as though licences will 


be issued without difficulty to educa- 
tional institutipns in the UK. The 
French will also be hiring out trans- 


ponders on the ECS to German, 
Swiss and possibly Italian television, 
though the type of materials to be 
broadcast has yet been decided. 

The possibility of using authentic 
material has already been explored 
with such BBC series as Reportage, 
Tilif ranee and Heute Direkt and 
many teachers have successfully 
used there programmes. On the 
continent, it is commonplace to find 
aerials equipped to receive program- 
mes across the national borders. 
Here EFL schools are to the fore in 
experimenting, though there is little 
evidence of successful, systematic 
use in schools either here or abroad 
and certainly no accepted theoretical 
base from which to proceed. 

The availability of satellite televi- 
sion poses a problem and a chal- 
lenge for language teachers. We 
must begin to think through more 
energetically how to exploit virtually 
unlimited hours of television broad- 
cast in the major languages success- 
fully. Each category of programme - 
news, documentary, drama, sport, 
.adverts, comedy, light entertainment 
- must be analysed to understand its 
technical, presentational and educa- 
tional advantages or disadvantages. 

The possibility of increasing the 
availability of programmes for self- 
access viewing in the library must be 
urgently explored and we must shar- 


f ien our techniques for practising 
istenins and spoken skills oared on 
authentic television. However we 
meet the challenge, one thing seems 
sure: by the ernfof the decade ter- 
restrial broadcasting will be phased 
out. to be virtually replaced by in- 
ternational satellites and multi-chan- 
nel fibre optic cable systems. A 
day's viewing which could include 
Blue Peter in Spanish. Le Mtdecin 
M alert* Lul and Jeitx sans Frontlire 
in much. Horizon and an England- 
Germany soccer encounter In Ger- 
man and John Craven's Newsround 
in Italian is just around the corner. 

In the medium term plans are 
now well advanced for a new, more 
powerful generation of Direct 
Broadcasting Satellites (DBS) to 
be launched. The French and Ger- 
mans are likely to be first In 1985 
with the BBC and IBA following in 
1986. Several private companies are 
also planning lo take transponders 
on satellites, aiming primarily at the 
growing cable market, 

Within a few weeks, therefore, 
we shall have a regular supply of 
authentic foreign language material 
and within three years a comprehen- 
sive choice of programmes. There 
are snags, of course, particularly at 
this early stage. The technologyts 
available, but only at a price. The 
market leaders in this 



A receiver dish 


country arc Megasat Ltd. H. Poland 
Street, London W1V 3DG. and they 
offer a basic system including a 4.8 


metre dish arid demodulator for 
£3000. A more flexible, higher qual- 
ity system costs around £5000. 
Megnsct also install and commission 
the equipment. However, -it is ex- 
pected that prices will come down 
substantially. 

Moreover agreement has not yet 
been reached on how to control the 
distribution of programmes and how 
to finance the output. Private com- 


panies and the IBA nrc looking to 
advertising, other corporations are 
thinking in terms of licences. The 
division of Europe into SECAM and 
PAL systems also means that special 
adaptations will be necessary. It 
may. therefore, not be as easy as wc 
would like to flick through the chan- 
nels. sampling French, German, 
Belgium, Italian networks at will. 
However, these are only sliort-lerm 
difficulties and certainly not reasons 
for language teachers to dismiss the. 
development. 



Through a lens 

by Liz Heron 


Scientific structures 


Exploring Photography: uantroom 
Four^lilms trips, with handbook, 

each £4.75 

Four cassettes, each £Z.bu 
Compiled and annotated by Richard 
Qreenhill; photography by Sally and 
Richard Greenhfll 
Visual Publications, 197 Kensington 
High Street, Lo ndon W8 6 BB. ; , 

These four filmstrips with accom- 
panying handbook and °P tion ? l c “; 
Settes make up the third section of 
the Exploring Photography senes. 
The series covers all aspect of 
photography in such thorough dctail 
that It could provide the backbone 
71 CSE, O and A levcUourse^ 
is designed precisely so that «.can 
be adapted to different \tve Is, either 
.j if I*. *ntir Atu. In sections, or 


A delightful song book on the 
therm of animal conservation has 
been produced by Boosey and 
H* wires In conjunction with the 
World Wildlife Fond. Sounds Natu- 
ml, as the book la called, Is the. 
wait of a competition run by 
Boosey and Hawkes and the Fund 
xhlch Invited young people between 
the ages of seven and 11 with or 
without help from their teachers to 
wntt, perform, record and subnut on| 
t*P« a song about an endangered! 
■petes of animal or plant. I 

.The entries were Judges by A will 
wrek worth, musk educationalist,! 
Steve Ra?e, musician and broadcas- 
ter add John Hosier of the Guildhall 
School of Music. . I 

;8otne of the best entries are con- 
t*h»ed In this book along with notes, 
m conservation and Illustrations by 
w»d Price (see above). A record 
U4 cassette of the Bongs sung by 

™*trcn from the American School 

h abo available. 

• Some of the music Is quite excep- 1 
now! and tho songbook would make 
■*» excellent component for a project 
Wildlife- as .well as providing some 
fwd pieces of music for music les- 
sons. • 

. The songbook costs £4.95 and Is 
Waitable from Boosey and Hawkes 
Mode Publishers Ltd, 295 Regent. 

London W1R 8JH. The n- 
terd or cassette, entitled Save the 
• ; A$*hris 1* available from the World 

■ , WkUife Fund, Save the Animals Re* 

f**d|3 HeadJngtey Mount, Heading- 
Leeds LS6 3EL. 

- direction 

-i giir issue df March 11, the educa- 
"Mwtet was said to cost- 
i ' ft does in fact cost £1-90- TJ e 
,; ,toy.ri4 ( available from Tower Tech, 

1 .ri • 


me nn ' , ~ r „hnint?raohV 

learning rudimentary ’" 

while these three concentrate on 
darkroom work and lighting. 

One outstanding virtue of this 
| s that it can be usea ny 
Sen wto Ihsmse'™ may have 

ggsKSg. 

sssgi 

tCcher, 'on^Kt^ng up a dwkroom- 

most mechapicjl of ' ai ‘ R“ ict ^ d tief- ; 
procedures '^*’ ^ unswerv | ng 

enC ® nLJon Tbe whole business 

.concentration. l “ c » ^ camera 

of loading the fm 01 k mixing 

Into the spirals hnd the 1 1 ^ 6 rig S 

and adding d ®J e ! {^he right length 

jSr±^J£^< 


prints. The basic procedure is de- 
scribed and the filmstrip also Illus- 
trates the technical choices that can 
make all the difference to the quali- 
ty of a print, as well as explaining I 
some darkroom devices to get the 1 
most out of a less than perfect nega- 
tive. 

Filmstrip Three covers flash, 
which for many photographers- can 
be such a technical stumbling block 
' that they give it a wide berth anp 
look for other ways of overcoming 
lighting problems. 

Finally, Filmstrip • Four, “Under- , 
standing Light” explores how differ- , 
ent kinds oT Tight and shadow give 
shape, texture, hardness or softness 
to people and objects photographed 
ana shows how much the choice of 
lighting can alter the meamng^and 
tire message of the •Wf* | E ?J 
suggestion in the handbook is fol- 
lowed by a useful and detailed list 
of practical project suggestions. This 
one in particular oners enormous 
scope formative experimentation. 

The’ strength of this is that, 
while Its danty and abrence °f i 
:t ification inspire eonMence m the 

sf-SiOSireS 

technical control is combined with a 
stress on sensitivity and aW ® r ® l j** s 
of how photography creates particu- 
lar meanings. 


Philip Hytch on “Exploring Primary 
Sciences” 

— Exploring Primary Science cer- 

ub Primary Science 7-11, iairily claims to be not only compne- 
* hensive in its coverage, which it is, 

ristine Brown, Christopher bui also extremely versatile in its 
Rov Edwards, Tony application. One can imagine rnany 
s and Beverley \oung ‘.suuatlons In which a teacher would 

idge University Press be able to make good are of the 

(i , c . Teachere Handbook^ P^ in f e ^^ h C ^.Ll! 1 fn 

su-tiv “o 'SL^Jssrs? j- : g 


Bv Christine Brown, Christopher 
Brown, Roy Edwards, Tony 
Roberts and Beverley Toung 
1 Cambridge University Press. . . 


nb ridge University Press" 

.50 (me. Teachers Handbook)^ 


As with skinning a cat, there is 
more than one way lo go about 
fostering saence ^work 





CXUiUlCII a awwwi ... It 

assumed irtterdste, Very oft^n as they 
are expressed . I* 1 . comments and 
questions. Success in this 
will depend on a number of fe<Mojs, 
not least df which wjU be ^the 
! teacher’s own expert lse_and coitfi- 
.dence in this area, roupled jjth the 
ability to marshal collections of 
appropriate materials and equip- 
n^snt at short notice so that explora- 
tion and experiment art not frus- 
trated and enthusiasm stifled. 

There are, of course, teachers 
who habitually operate In this way, 
who. alert for the seminal question, 
are prepared to drop everything and 
vrith tte batUecry, “Let’s see if we 
can find out" on their lips, direct the 
work 0! the class along the path to 
discovery. One can only admire this 
when it happens. Part ofUsattrac- 
tion is in its very unpredictability, 
that absence of routine which chil- 
fdren increasingly, enjoy os they 
nroeress thiouan the primary school 


j prog reis'tluoug^ the primary school 

yC ?Iowever, most primary teachers 
rare unable to operate in , this way, 
t evenMf they wished to do so. »t any. 
•rate in this particular area of the 
curriculum, and they readily wel- 
come the support of & ‘jrafujly 
structured scheme, whetlier this be a 
series of workbooks or. as in the 
-case of Exploring Primary Science. 

! a pack of work-cards. There is in fact 
a very wide selection of both sorts 
on the market and many good ex- 


^Ther workcards are , nicely se- - ■ 

a uenced apd airanged in «fmis ot 
leiries and conceptual difficulty, 
arid there is adequate background 

information for harassed teachers in 
the form of special teachcre’ cards 
• as well as in the admirable 
Teachers’ Handbook. The range of 
topics is considerable _ and their 
treatment should provide a very 
sound introduction to the proce- 
dures and disciplines of science. 

.As I have noted, there are num- 
ber of similar schemes now avail- 
able, though naturally enough the 

E ublishers in each case claim to 
ave produced the ideal package. 
One tends Ln the end lo take into 
consideration silch factors as price, 
genera) attractiveness, ease of stor- 
age, durability, the availability of 
materials suggested, and the degree 
to which the package is teacher 
proof. On all these criteria the 
plorlng series does well. 

■ Wien I reviewed the Unit 1 some 
months ago. I remember being not 
especially attracted to the way anim- 
al caricatures were used to “host" 
the Tender through each card. But I 
am persuaded, against my .scientific 
inclinations, that seven-year-old chil- 
dren may not be so offended; The 
illustrations in Unit 2, aimed at 
around eight years, are uniformly I 
good as far as the science content is 
concerned, while the characters de- 
signed to involve^ and^ amuse the 


on the market and many gooo ex- . signeu 10 luvwiyc 

h * Ve r " =iVetl reV,eW 1 ■ n«nflnd r |^ e ?wec t™ r in Pf W 

UC^ ■ ^r e r r C ia\ S in a vlf«Th!r- becc™. a™i,. 

' j„ n » Q search for solutions to prob- able (by January 1984 according to 
terns whicKelther tavi never occur- Ihe bVrb), Exploring Primary Scl ■ 
red to them, or if they have, are not ence will represent a strong contender 
of oarticular interest to them at the in the field and a significant contribu- 
■ moment. When one comes to think lion 10 the task of providing primary 
about it practically all school learn- teachers with the resources to teach 

ingfc like this. Ah, well . . . science in the way that suits them best. 
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Five Ways Software 

Published by Heinemann Computers. 

in Education. 

Reviewed on a 56K RAM 380Z with 
Black and White monitor and High 
Resolution Graphics Board. 

Lenses 

Contents: 1 copy protected floppy 
disc; 1 A5 Teachers Booklet or 27 
sides 

Requires: Minimum 32K RAM 
380Z with disc and HRG Board. 

The program for this unit is capable 
of displaying both standard and 
general light ray paths for five diffe- 


Lenses, symbols, moles . . . 

Royston Sellman reviews physics programs 

hcnlntelu 


• :• . 1 t I , 

■ f . , ' ! i •• 


» — i umc* mize men 

rent optical elements: convex and that In th 
concave lenses; convex and concave 
mirrors: plane mirror. • 

It is complex but robust (ie it will Young’s S 
not. crash in class) and has many 1 Contents* 
options but is inflexible. The prog- disk: 1 A' 
ram could be used in both physics sides 
and biology teaching and while. Requires- 
educationally, its content is not too with disc' 
demanding, m terms of use it is very == 
demanding indeed. This mean that, Tkic un ; t . 
as it says m the booklet, the unit is produ«s 
best used as a teacher operated de- ; 

monstrati on and is really not suit- The wav£ 
able for individual student use. seoarmfon' 
Furthermore the unit contains no anfoEe 
students notes. amplitude 

For demonstration use the teacher imTnsitv at 
would need to spend some hours Ohe? oar a 
becoming familiar with the opera- ar K 
lion of the program to avoid confu- ™ 

sion in class but this effort would be msitfon of 
rewarded by some unique and high-' Sn re nf fi 
ly motivating displays such as the ^ pi* 1 
dynamic variation m height (and and the 

thus magnification) of an image with f dea | for , 

the motion of the object. Virtual Ihp tnn£ « 

imntres md .J. “16 topic W 


is absolutely essentia] for running 
the program, is clear, if a little 
cramped, but there is no back- 
ground or subject related material 
and no suggestions for related 
laboratory work. Of course, this’ 
should be easy for individual 
teachers to devise. 

Finally this useful pack contains 
no program documentation and in- 
deed the program should prove im- 
pervious to all but the most dogged 
tinkerers. The producers’- anxiety 
over software piracy have led them 
to this approach; but the growing 
band of teachers who like to custo- 
mize their software should be aware 
that In this case they can’t. 


Young’s Slits 

Contents: I copy protected floppy 
disk; 1 A5 Teachers Booklet of 12 
sides 

Requires: minimum 32K RAM 380Z 
with disc and HRG board. 

This unit contains a program which 
produces a dynamic display of the 
combination of two coherent waves. 
The waves come from slits whose 
separation may be varied. The wave 
amplitude may be varied and the 
sum of the waves and the effective 
intensity at a screen can be plotted 
Other parameters (hat can be varied 
ore the wavelength, the distance to- 
the screen from (he slits and the 
position of the slits relative to the 
centre of the display. 


operate the programme. 

To summarize, the special feature 
of this program is its dynamic nature 
- it is n useful teaching point to be 
able to build up (he intensity pattern 
step by step and the facility of freez- 
ing at interesting points cannot be 
had in the laboratory. This unit 
could be a useful supplement to the 
conventional teaching of the subject 
and it does not demand too much of 
the teacher trying to relate it to the 
rest of a class’s work. 

Hydrogen Spectrum 
Contents of the unit - 1 copy pro- 
tected floppy, disc contains 2 prog- 
rams - Teacher’s Demo, Students'- 
tutorial, 1 A5 Teacher’s Guide (28 
sides!; 2 A5 Student Guides (7 
sides). 


The second program is a Student 
Tutorial. This shares some features 
with the Teacher Demonstration 
especially the screen layout. It is 
organized into 18 stages which make 
reference to the exercises in the 
Student Booklet. The route through 
the IS stages implied by the book lei 
is completely linear winch could cre- 
ate n problem of long uninterrupted 
sessions at the computer. However 
the Teacher's Guide does describe a 
method of jumping between stnges 
that could alleviate this. 

This is an original unit which 
offers new possibilities for the topic 
but which consequently makes de- 
mands or the teacher in relating it to 
classroom work. The student tutor- 
ial program is to complex that the 
students would need a lot of nrnnn. 


jram is very simple to use 
splay clear. It would be 


This unit is an excellent example of 
how to treat a difficult topic in a 
new and exciting way which it would 
be impossible to do without the 
computer. 

•I. ^ g™P hica Uy and dynamically 
illustrates the links between the 
familiar Hydrogen Spectrum dia- 
gram (cf p 426 Nelkon and Parker) 
and electron transitions between 
■energy levels. For example in the 
teachers Demonstration it is possi- 
ble to have the program randomly 
generate and display transitions be- 

'luiaan am. k..~ / . , ■ 


images can be seen switching to real 
as the object move.* nnsr t-h* fa-ai 
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as the object moves past the focal 
point and graphs of all the impor- 
tant mathematical relationships can 
be displayed at the touch of a but- 
ton. Pressing the ESCAPE key will 
call-up some useful HELP screens. 

The accompany ing booklet, which 1 

..Company In the USA 
. Available frptn Pete and Pam Com- 
puters,' Rossendale, Lancashire. 

For Apple II computer • 
Between £3 P-£5C. 

Desperadoes seeking good Compu- 
ter Assisted Learning software have 
often gone off to the USA, only to 
come- back very disappointed. The 
difference in educational approach 
across the Atlantic and the seem- 
mgjy relentless insistence on drill 
anp practice in.- their software coun- 
teracts their two year headstart in 
educational computing. 

: , Uler ^ werc favourable 
centres: 

*25 Children’s Television Workshop 
and Ann Piestrup’s Learning Com- 
pany. .Thanks to Pete and Pam 
• . of R °ssendale. Lan- 

cashire (0706 227011), the firsts 


■J I * '■'SOI. 11 WUUKJ DC 

ideal for teacher demonstration of 
the topic which is difficult by any 
other method. However, for use by- 
students there would need to be 
some worksheets with suggested en- 
quiries and activities to prevent aim- 
less button pushing and these are 
not provided in the booklet. 

Jhe booklet itself is very sparse 


r simple .e use j- ■{• (28) of the element 

■ It would be isimultaneously build up the spec- r ,? ,s - The hl gher 

nons ration of tram. The speed at which this Sro • u f c l uest ! ons on e( l ua - 

Jft u y se a b? SSr* equa,, °" 5 and m0lar 

1 "« d “ b * tie energy L mole S“d bv eleJl .°, f „ t i? e .5 crei!n dis P l “3f* 


bu, does ade'quately describe how to -SJg *!? 


: tram. The speed at which this pro- 
.«eds is easily specified. Alternative- 
ly the teacher can concentrate on 
the energy per mole implied by elec- 
trons befog at a gi ven excited Btate. 
Individual portions of the spectrum 
may be displayed and examined or 
nttention can be focused on a particu- 
lar series which the program recog- 


ond program is a Student give these codes to ih-i, . 

Hus shares some features who can thus monitor „ r teac ki 
Teacher Demonstration problem of this ^ 

.the screen layout. It fa takes little SmSil *S“ h 
into 18 stages which make with the medium unf amilumy 
to the exercises in the : .. 

)ok|et. The route through P u l,other problem could arise a 
ics implied by the bookfet ,£! unscrupulous stafci 

-ly bneur which could ere- ,h ® “de (not easvl » 

lent of long uninterrupted Sj? 1 ?™ ahou l d b® cautious wfih £ 
the computer. However ‘ ,a a r F tr,ev ed. There is a 
r’s Guide does describe n "J, u sms jn among teachers for d2 
jumping between stnges S»hiE^? icc p , rograms > b « sevS 
alleviate this. 6 SI 4 dies throw doubt on this wvS 

an original unit which a computer. Furthermore 

possibilities for the topic JJiJJSr workera . have pedagomi 
consequently makes de- °, US,ng a computeTto 

ie teacher in relating it to ns ^ students - 
vqrk. The student tutor- . ™ questions set in a paitinln 
i is to complex that the evel are , chosen randomly from in 
mid need a lot of prepa- apparently large selection amd ,£ 

ling (which the student techn, que for responding is clear 5 

:s not provide) but once W nic c facility is a hidden ffrijm 

nages are unique. whir-h tU 2 ent) .u mana ? ement 

which offers the teaser a 

7,. tailoring the operation of the pros- 

Mo “ F am *° "is or her needs (eg remov 

one copy protected flop- tag the assessment). 

a theeSfof ? Sides ’ Th molar “Station levels are 

nrnorLm th elements Shaded and . set reasonable quandtiB 
program. without being puerile so the studeni 

sedn^rn^d ? AM is forced t0 *"tak but not 
sc drive. COS 3.4 or later. _ On.the whole the ptogrsm bT' 

■ breakable and fairly quick in opera- 

11 and practice exereis C e reTSe^ beingTudg^d hfrenS' 

set f28? of S th2 d J?m1ni t The b0 u klet for the anlt tclls how 
set (40) of the element to run the program and contains 

J?? The higher tables of the data used. It also ex-' 

J* 2o, eS !-° nS OI l ec iu a ' P la ms how one interprets the assess- 
ing equations and molar ment codes. Importantly there are 
several hints on the use of the pra- 
te of the screen displays gram based on the experiences 

V C Pflr f h P nrnnram in I > ■ . r 


sides). ***'**" a ' ’ students would need a lot of prepa- 

Requires 32K RAM 380Z with disc kSSSHL. r 5 adin * ^ which . , th e student 
drive and high resolution graphics ???• e l“ °. es not P r °vide) but once 
board. a S a,n ,h e images are unique. 


Symbols to Moles 

Contents - one copy protected flop- 
py disc; one A5 booklet of Z3 sides. 

nil/) A C Wnla _1— P .< a » 


two A 5 data sheets for the elements 
used ui the program, 

Requires - minimum 32K RAM 
380Z with disc drive. COS 3.4 or later. 

The program of this unit has 14 
’levers” each of which is an inde- 
pendent drill and practice exercise 
m the symbols, valencies and formu- 
!ae of a subset (28) of the element 


m i "'’J 4 "" eram oasea on the exp 

are not very dear the program is gained during development ■ 
very easy to use and is intended fnr- 


Gatrude 


Mike Thorne on programs for primary age children 
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young human friends through pre- p ece raom or the sh?ni 1 ^* k puzzle 
reading and logic games, a define to create IM? 
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goring that elusive q „, llty _ 
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and 
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rooms c ontaining loop puzzles, ' sli : ™4Chad^ teTprffiS' 
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(guess what for . . .) tha * ore di ifferenl in two ways 
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S eM cr ™“ SMt on,y on ona of tha 

io create their versions of the , 


TO with 

monstrarion I®" P h ° to copying tests on valencies; 

ners hnv^hidit iH* J nd the desig ' moles and balancing equations or 
function whtrhr* !|L °.u asses , sment students who are bored with answer- 

5 pcr ‘ ll ? 8 them mn y find ^ 

ronnance at a given level. The users alternative. 

computer circuits, - but (hat’s 
[III Ilf' 8 irrelevant. What you are asked todols 

a compelling task in logic. Depth - 
if flop nhlld^nM certainly. Many adults will get 

Y «*g“ enuaren drowned. For the masochist there ha 

connected with two lines contuln 

pieces that are different in two J? d g 

(shape and colour) and boxes col t E Z°l bo, 2? e sho S ld ^ fl “ py - 

nected by one line contain niI2!o of Roc h s Boots. For once a com- 

that differ only on one of the two pU, , er , s . imulDdon is betler thM *f e 

attnbutes. 3 ine lW0 real thine. Here you can see the. 


even get started on the learning 
activities themselves. There are- 
rooms containing loop puzzles, : 


■ . • ... U! I no nice 

■way m which it was presented. Hav- 

*RS i T m o l ^ ur c »*oice, 

lq, begin work on ..a puzzle.. 


fi’sffmd tq, begin work ^oria SS 
As ah. example of a box- puzzle, a 
suppiy of the. following shapes:. . 
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attributes. On0 ° r ine lwo real thing. Here you can sec the 

r electricity flowing without the (ex- 

r pensive) diagnostic equipment that 

is nearly always left out of children’s 
electronic sets. You can even make 
the electricity flow at a slower 
■ 1 speed, the better to see what’s going 

on in your circuit. 

— f-. .. . .. . I The same high standard of pre" 

— : \ sentntion, though with less lmagina- 
• — — — rion, is to-be found in Bumble 

i— — j L .. . .1 Games and Biunble Plot being re* 

speclively for four to ten and eight 
to thirteen-year-olds. These pro- 
grams are concerned with, drawing 

■ V p- ■ ■ graphs. The version for older chil- 

~ " ' aren uses .negative x* tad y-co-'; 

■ — ■ ordinates. Bumble Games first -ures 

■ b." letters for the x-axis arid numbers 

11 8 not on| y the Over-' for the y-axis before moving to- full 
u°^ :Can ' eI, j°y Gertrude's Cartesian co-ordinates for the first 
ocoause a version for four: quadrant. From any other source 
d? - s ava ilable entitled one might have thought those two 
^mtdes Secrets. It operates in the programs good but there is substan-; 

t* but 1 bas s “8b tJ y easier tial evidence in the others that there 
P u P te, . t ° i‘°- Is more to Hie Uamla« Contpanj; 

,R a ! n P ow I*, fun for verv than thinly diseuised “Hurkle / . aop., 


- z. f ssiui i ■ 

, drcn 8 interest woul 
: but it is; prettily: tjfes 
Bom on. the Other 
, Iutel^ superb. lt’s si 
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iliu country is a sick athlete, an 
i-nourished athlete, an athlete 
S|h grave health problems, leading 
^ rnsrathon. Drugged, with infla- 

drugged 55th debt." Joel- 

iSr' Retina, a financial journalist, 
S talking of Brazil but like much 
m World experience it m- 
■reasingly relates to First World ex- 

wiences. . . . 

Bcting’s statement is made in one 
j *he TV programmes that accom- 
«nv the Open University's new 
®Jse on “Third World Studies”, 
nils course is, in sheer quantity, a 
native contribution to Develop- 
aeot Studies. There are eighteen 
TV programmes, five audio casset- 
tes eighteen course texts and 
guides. Tour set books and a Third 
World Atlas. 

In addition to a general survey of 
Intird World countries, their nature 

I their global context, there are 
Ued case studies of aspects of 
i and Brazil, St. Lucia, Turkey, 
a, Nigeria and Mozambique as 
as of African fiction and film, 
bbean literature, pastoralism, 
relocation of clothing and textile 
ufacture and the International 
letary Fund. There can be no 
it, then, that the course is mas- 
in quantity and range but what 
of its quality and how useful is it? 
j A good starting-point for an 
assessment is a comparison between 
tat TV programmes on Brazil and 
St. Lucia. The emphasis in the Bra- 
jdi programmes is on economics, 
ledmology and politics and that of 
the St. Curia programmes is folk art 
had high culture. This contrast re- 
jects alternative approaches to 
understanding societies that may 


Access then 
and now 

Hugh David 


CWdrw’a Television 
First Pofl 

Granada for the iTV network, be- 
panlng 7 April at 4.20pm 


Swan’s Report 

Yorkshire Television for the ITV 
towpr k, beginning 7 April at 
4.30pm • • 


Vhb ago when the world was 
Njjng, when stamps cost only 4d. 
™ everythin B went first class, the 


Bob Catterall on ‘Third World Studies’ 


[escape ultimate synthesis at the 
Open University just as they tend to 
Mo in the school curriculum. 

The TV programme Si. Lucia: 
People and Celebrations (repeated 
on April 7) explores both the un- 
easy mixture and complete fusion of 
cultures in that island: it does so as 
>ait of an approach to the Carib- 
)ean as a whole. It explores African 
eligious and musical traditions 
here as well as post- Vatican II Ro- 
n&n Catholicism. It shows, for ex- 
lmple, a ceremony of the Kele cult 
with its strong African roots, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, a 
religious mural in one of the chur- 
ches by a local artist. 

Of the two relevant bands on the 
audio -cassette, one is an interview 


and Brazil built it to carry iron ore". 

k These programmes (produced by 
oger Penfound) and the related 
course text trace the connexions 
between superexploitation and 
large-scale underdevelopment and 
unemployment, worker and union 
resistance, “new technology" and 
uses of energy, and supranational 
business, markets and finance. The 
high technology is undoubtedly a 
powerful presence but it is Bering 
who also uses the image of the sick, 
drugged marathon leader. A car 
worker concludes that “the middle 
class no longer exists in Brazil. 
There exists only the poor class, and 
the upper class." 

The contrast between the ma- 
terials on St. Lucia and those on 


rith a musician and the other a— Brazil is not just a matter of the 
iscussion between the producer, Ed size, scale, degree and rate of “mod- 
lilner. and a member of the course ernizatioa” or the two countries. 


Milner, and a member of the course 
earn, John Figueroa about the dis- 
inction between mixture and fusion 
md its significance for cultural 
:hange. Apart from a reference on 
he programme to the long repres- 
sion of African cultural traditions on 
he island, the only other explicit 
Utempt to relate power to culture is 
3n the cassette. 

It is the world of power, however, 
economic, technological and politic- 
al, that dominates the three pro- 
grammes on Brazil (first transmission 


on May 29, June 12 and September 
18). There, as Betins, a Brazilian 
financial journalist and TV commen- 


ernizatioa” of the two countries. 
The contrast betwen the "cultural” 
emphasis of the St. Lucia program- 
me and the economic, technological 
and political emphasis of the pro- 
grammes on Brazil is partly a result 
of the fact that the high and folk 
cultures specialists of the course 
team represent historic connexions 
with the English-language writers ot 
the Caribbean and Africa and not, 
for example, with the Spanish and 
Portuguese writers of Latin Amer- 
ica. More importantly, though, the 
failure here is that of the course 
team as a whole to bridge the great 
Hi vide that makes it seem almost 


tator, remarks, they have “the fastest 
.iron ore in the worldl They are 
building a super-modern railway 
which in England would be used to 
carry passengers at 90 miles an hour - 


divide that makes it seem almost 
impossible to establish effective con- 
nexions between the arts, including 
literature, and the rest of the curri- 
culum. 

In the course texts there is an 


attempt to build a bridge under the 
flag of "culture”, particularly in ' 
“Tne Making or the Third World” 
(Block 2, Parts A C) where a 
sociologist, Janet Bujra, tries to get 
a dialogue going “toward the defini- 
tion of culture 1 ’ and John Figueroa = 
turns up at the last moment wearing 
a philosophical as well as literary 
hat to oner an addendum oil “Cul- 
ture and ‘the com mon re ndez- 
vous”'. But, even with the help of a 
little philosophy and the invocation 
of the Caribbean and universal , 
genius of C L R James, sociology 
and literature do not meet at the 
common rendez-vous and would not , 
perhaps even understand each other 
if they did. 

Ed Milner has more success with 
this problem in his five programmes 
on Indian rural life, agriculture and 
“The Green Revolution”. These illus- 
trate the possibility of an approach to 
documentary films that could occupy a 
significant part of the space between 
literature and “the sciences” (including 
sociology). As the Course Guide notes 
but does not elaborate; “The TV 
programmes aim to substitute - of 
course to a very limited extent - for 
first-hand experience of Third World 
conditions. In doing so, they are de- 
signed to let individuals, in situations 
relevant to the case studies, speak for 
themselves as far as possible,” There is 
a possible bridge here with the notions 
of experience and situation added to 
that of culture but the chance is missed. 

It is missed, too, in the programmes 
on Turkey and Mozambique. 

Nevertheless, the TV programmes 
(particularly those on India and Bra- 
zil) and much of the course material 
should be available to a wider audi- 
ence and readership. Together with 
some of the work in the very uneven 
Channel 4 series, “Common Interest", 
with Len Brown’s BBC Schools 
; Geography series and a few other 
■ items, many of the basic resources for 
an adequate approach to Third World 
i Studies are now available. 



radio & tv 


Continuing education 
and 

general interest 

Graham Green - I Accuse (Friday, 
April 1 , BBC2) 

Graham Greene explains how and 
why he uncovered n trail of Mafia- 
like crime in the South of France. 
This documentary follows Greene in 
his efforts to seek justice for a 

Nostro John Picking (Saturday, 18.45 
C4) 

The portrait of an artist who has 
been adopted by Sicily and has him- 
self combined the Sicilian counlry- 


la complaining that 77is Man 
rrm Uncle was on too late, asking 
pJ£* k voul ftc bits from Blue 
r«» all over again and moaning 
H *>ow unfair.lt was that Crack- 
W*went out 1 on Friday evenings 
Jt 8 -™*? had to go to Brownies. A 
called- Sarah Ward smoothed 
2 “Wien, and in those far gone, 
pre-phone-in days it 

3ffl 1 . forgood , snappy ,,acce8S 

that there’s nothing new 
aim, least of all in televi- 
■■I dtose repeats!) 
have lately taken the 
fcrflT for their children’s 

First Post. Verv nuccemful for 


Nick Rowan with 
introduction to the telovslon camera 
and a guided tour of a . stud i?‘ 

But at the heart of the program- 
mes are the viewers’ letters - wat 
least the two or three line extracts 
read on screen. “When will Minder 
he back? . . . Stlg of the Dump is 
excellent . . . RMl JgSf 


IpinlpS.., ■” 


P.nV n etwprk with a fhurs- 
-time plot beginning on April 


Tvtv» readers. There are 

' Q tervicw8 with children 
a *td; most interestingly, 
the programme to help 


always remain Us in here and You 
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found feme, wem ~ hBye 
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found diemwlvta- A 
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youngsters whose ambitions run 
Very different lines. Thus the fust 
programme introduces us jo pyear- 
Sid photographic model Loriana 
Kay, while the. second features 
seven-year-old Lord James Russell 
who talks With disarming frankness, 
about what it's like 1 growing up at 
Woburn Abbey with his own nanny 
and .'a real black-coated butler^ to 
Urinff' him coached eggs on toast. 
Later in theories (again originally 
made for regional cOnsumpaon r 
; Sis time by Yorkshire Televfeioh - 
but now given the accolade of full 
network transmission) come 12-year- 
' ij Anthony Parkin 1 ' who takes 
fairground 

■fessas 

.gJ^ViTp^. 

National Coundjv ni-adnidv 


Wdl-m^?unfussy ; arid pleasingly 

theWeTaB the time. neY; wn’t 

■ S lrfnil of thinkina and the 
jot access, teleyislon.' • - 


been adopted by Sicily and has him- 
self combined the Sicilian country- 
side in his geometric art. 

Laurence Olivier Presents King Lear 
(Sunday, 20.25 C4) 

Laurence Olivier’s first television 
Shakespeare play has been set in the 
800. Roy Stonehouse created 


pj Hiii'La r*y* via m gjiii m ti i 


for the first time since 1946. 

The Empty Tomb (Sunday, 22.5 Radio 
4) 

Christians have always believed 
that the “empty tomb" is an essen- 
tial aspect of the Resurrection of 
Jesus. Two distinguished theolo- 


S anS, rlUDen Kicrmru* unu juiiii 

oventry try to answer the question: 
was the tomb empty on Easter Sun- 
day morning? 




Images of 
Egypt 


I A new package foor upper primary 
'ies,. called “uilljiral. Images” U 
based on four films providea by -the 
Egyptian -Ministry of Tourism^ The 
hope is that ^ looking at Egyptian 
history and culture, pupils will come 
to examino their own society qs 
well.- : •• 

The package was produced at 
Dundee College of Technology and 
published by the Scottish. Council 
For Educational Technology. Mr 
Alistair Stewart, director of ihe Cen- 
txe for Educational Development at 
the college, saw the film by chance 
while working" in Caifo. He felt that 
they- were of. more 'than tourist 
value. Working with Mrs Cynthia 
Stoane, -who. wrote and designed the 
package, he realised the aim of . 
.creating an educational resource for 
western children. - 
The four films reflect the achieve- 
ments of the ancient Egyptians, 
their religion arid love of art and 
beauty. They, enable comparisons 
be made with modem Egyptian life, 
and children will be able to spot 
patterns . of ancient folklore, por- 
traits, from the age of the pharaohs 
and well-known symbols translated 
info .the crflfisfnanship of present- 

da ™ S Mckage contains videotapes 
made from the four films,, pupils’ 
worksheets, slides, audio tapes, 
transparencies and pupil-centred 
projects. ' 

Each package comes complete 
with a VHS tape and master mate- 
rials : for £57.50 (Including VAT)- 
Post arid packaging is £2. A limited 
number of each title have been 
made on "U-matlc" cassettes. These 
pre being sold at £88.25 (including 
VAT and post and packaging) with 
th.e right .lo make copies of ihe 
programmes for u$o in education. 
There Is no copyright on any of the 
materials. 

Enquiries should go to Software Sales, 


ft *1 


Database (Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, 20.35 ITV) 

:The first three programmes in a 
series which prorides advice for 
those buying computers and sup- 
plies. 

Discovering Birds (Tuesday, 21,00 
BBC2) 

Eight programmes looking at the 
skills required in birdwatching. Be- 
gins at the simplest level -- In the 
garden. 

A Sense of the Past (Thursday, various 
rimer ITV) 

Graeme Garden investigates real 
English food, examines the history 
of shopping and what students can 
le&m tram old packaging and 


Wednesday, 


Id go to i 
fforEdi 
i MU, 74 


Scottish Council for Educational Tech- 
nology, Dowanhill, 74 Victoria Cres- 
cent Road, Glasgow, G12 9JN 


Victoria Cres- 


Ansio -Saxon Attitudes, the widely 
acclaimed documentary film an muf- 
ti-cultural education, will be broad* 
cast again on Monday April, at 
18.05. The film pulls together some, 
main themes from the In-service 
teacher training series, Multi-Cultural 
. Education, which was shown last year,: 

The documentary Is designed as a 
stimulus to discussion on teacher 
training courses or among hetids and 
their staff and raises question about 
how schools can help prepare chil- 
dren for life in a multi-racial society. 
‘This Includes questions about the na- 
ture of unconscious, unintentional!) 
institutionalised forms of racialism. 18t 
course book for teachers, Multi- 
cultural Education which is available 
1 from bookshops for £3.75 plus £1.15 p 
and p direct from BBC Publications,, 
Box -234, Londqn SE1 3TH. 

As it Lb produced by the Con 
tinuing Education Department col 
leges teachers centres and schools 
can legally make video copies off air 
for training and discussion purposes. 







THK TIMES EDUCATIONAL .SUPpi. pup^, 


Channel 4 was always going lo be 
committed to education. It was al- 
ways going to care about minority 
interests. It was also always going to 
be in thrall lo the advertisers. 
Whether it's come as any surprise to 
anybody that programmes which arc 
educational, and therefore serious, 
and particular! v programmes which 
are e ducat io mil. serious and aimed 
at minorities, should have conic out 
with low ratings, therefore seems 
unlikely. So how were, and arc, the 
advertisers ever going to he wooed 7 

Channel 4's chief executive, 

Jeremy Isaacs, was reported recently 
as talking to a conference of adver- 
tisers in terms of getting “some of it 
out of the way very early in the 
evening when few people wuuld 1 
watch anyway”. Whoops! 

They'd still screen the pro-| 
grammes, (they are contractually 
obliged to put out seven hours of 
I BA validated educational material 
each week) but because hardly any- 
one’s watching litem they’d screen 
them at a time when the only peo- 
ple home are doing their homework, 
watching Blue Peter or getting the 
tea. Result - even fewer people 
watch, even the ones who actually 
wanted to. This doesn’t sound too 
much like commitment - though, to 
he fair, a great deal more than 
seven hours of current output could 
be termed educational. They are 









Some of Channel 4's high profile presenters. 




certainly not scratching around to 
make up the IB A quoin, which at 
present doesn’t include current 
affairs or music or classical drama. 

Perhaps this is why there’s some 
confusion about just which C4’s 
education programmes are; a confu- 
sion compounded by the fact that 
the idea of education behind them 
isn't the traditional one manv peo- 
ple are used to. Channel 4’s 'whole 
theme for education is continuing 
education. Everyone has a right to ! 
learn, and to go on learning for as 
long as they live, and the range of 
what can be learned is boundless. 
Learning can be about yourself, 
mind or body, or about your en- 
I vironment, physical or cultural. You 
can learn how to acquire a skill, do 
a job, enjoy your leisure. You can 
learn how to use numbers, liow to 
rftykt'N4wnk..fta. be culminating -In. 
consumption, how the Old Masters 
put it all together then, and the 
relevance of taking Shakespeare all 
to nieces now. 

All of this has been on offer in 
the past few weeks, and there are 
also current monthlies on food 
gardening, DIY (done by real peo- 
ple- not experts) and design. Almost 
all these programmes have back up 
in the form of leaflets distributed to 
| libraries, booklets you can send for, I 
books you can buy, and Channel 4’s I 

The brightly-coloured balloons, 
commemorative exhibition and 
broadcast self-congratulation mark- 
l ' l | the recent sixtieth anniversary of 
BBC Children’s Programmes stirred 
a lot of memories. John Craven’s 
documentary hi Front Of The Chil- 
dren especially so. How wonderful 
to see the Flowerpot Men and Little 
Weed once more, but were the 
Woodentops really that wooden 
and - come back Thunderbirdsl - 
Pinky and Perky realty quite so 
crudely animated? More to the 
point, was there Teally a time when 
the nation’s young teenagers actual- 
ly slumped in front of the screen to 
watch the antics of an overweight 
boor in a boys’ public school? 

Despite the juvenile presence of 
Michael Crawford, Melvin Haves 

nnn nouiH n . 


Confusion 

compounded 

Jessica Sarraga surveys Channel 4’s educational output 


own educational liaison officer 
who’ll be delighted to help set up 
projects related to the programmes 
in local communities. 

Some programmes have other ex- 
ternal links; the magazine History 
Today publishes a supplement re- 
lated to the monthly programme To- 
days History which examines the 
history behind the news; Make it 
Count, a weekly on basic numeracy 
| skills, has an arrangement with the 
National Extension College, who’ll 
send, and mark, a series of diagnos- 
tic quizzes. 

One thing the best of C4 s educa- 
tion programmes seem to share is a 

f ood i jrese mcr: Make it Count could 
e “Do sums with Fred Harris", on 
thp lines of Go Fishing with Jack 
Chariton, a weekly senes now re- 
peating with subtitles. Informative 
and visually beautiful, the pro- 
gramme is carried along on Jack 
Charlton’s enthusiasm. Backed by 
flowing and pastoral classical piano, 
Jack reads the continuity bits dub- 
bed on to gorgeous shots of hill and 
nyer rather as if he's having trouble 
with joined up writing, but once on 
the rtver , untrammelled and un- 
scripted, lie conies into his own. 

He asks the expert minders, one 
of whom comes with each river, all 


the right questions. When do you 
use a noatine line? a sink-tin Imp? a 


merits of Mickey Finns, or Breatha- 
lysers? 

The standard maggot is bronze, 
the minder ruminates, but some 
people breed their own multi-col- 
oured ones. Jack idly plunges his 
hands into a bowl of the Dronze 
ones and watches them drop and 
drip through his fingers. 

Autumn on the Tay, and Jack 
finally finds his thrill, in an epic 
encounter with an 1 81b salmon. 
“Oil, yu'bougger, what a nice fish,” 
he exults, glimpsing what he’s 
hooked, ‘Tin happy as a pig in 
muck, mel” Not whit dismay t»y the 
resident minder's suggestion that 
this fish is tired after along journey, 
and not likely to cause much trou- 
ble. or that Jack might let it slip 
anyway. ‘Til jump in with a knife in 
me teeth!” shouts Jack. 

If you don’t fancy stepping into 
Jack Charlton's green wellies {who 
was it said real men don’t wear 
them?) you might prefer to paint 
along with Tom Keating on Painters , 
another series which has gone down 
well, twice. The subtitles second 


lime round made u prediea table hut 
misguided attempt to correct ami 
clean up his compelling and idiosyn- 
cratic modes of espiessicni, though 
his Forest I fill French iiiiiinphed in 
the rendering ot Ingres on screen as 
Anguc. Tom Keating wants to get 
inside paintings. 

He wants to walk right in and 
turn around and see the painter 
painting. This is the effect he 
attempts with both the "Hay wain” 
and the “Fighting Teineraire”, all 
the while explaining the materials 
lie's using, and the techniques; why 
Turner would have scumbled iliete 
or glu/ed hero, why Constable, like 
Titian, favoured a red ground, how 
to ml] your own pastels like Degas, 
and above all. how to understand 
wlint meant most to any one ol 
them. A wonderful series. 

Tom Keating’s great television 
skill is to paint and talk at the same 
time, leaching by demonstration, 
showing by doing,’ welcoming us all 
inside his einpatliclic relationship 
with hi.s heroes. A similar welcome 
is shown by KuJcghl Quinn in Stand 
Your Ground, a scries based on the 
presenter’s own women’s self de- 
fence class, but embodying much' 
more than this immediately implies. 
Kaleglil Quinn believes that 
women’s physical weakness stems 
from their own self-image in relation 
lo men, their lack of belief in them- 
selves, and lack of understanding of 
the real strengths of their bodies. 
“Give up the luxury of being weak," 
she urges, “Take up more .space!”. 
Full of repose, controlled, strung, 
sinuous und inspirational, she can 
also suddenly let the power (low out) 
of her, like a flame thrower. 
"Move!’’ she roars to her role play- 
ing attackers, “Move, move move 
MOVE!” They move. 

Interviews with her class members 
reveal the personal development 
they’ve achieved through the class, 
and the opportunity it’s given not 
just to learn physical techniques bill 
to discuss feelings and experiences. 
Reasoned, guided and encouraged 
into heing stronger, more thnughiful 
and more decisive than they were 
before, their transformation is some- 
thing that can’t have done a lot for 
the advertisers, imprisoned in their 
housewife stereotype and unable 
apparently to appreciate that liber- 
ated women are consumers too. But 
this is true education for self de- 
velopment, for compensating for 
disadvantage, in a word, for coping.. 

Coping skills are perhaps wlint 
Mavis Nicholson is helping us dis- 
cover in Predicaments , which fo- 
cuses each week on a problem such 
as family rows, overriding ambition, 
teenage sex, or anything else 
enough people write in about. 


Scratching ymir sores 


™>' m-T -api-ral' 

,llm ’ ceiiainlv sufficient Jni 
leeis n, appear on the* nL.!? lu "■ 


eve (her own problem is 


sympathetic 


eye (her own problem P gS 
People s names wrong) and g 
success in eneouragingler g Ue S 
explore their own feelings and * 
outside themselves for J JJL? 
Inched point of view. ®’ 

Due striking fact, emerging in a 
kinds ol eon texts is liow^™ ma . 
men there are who think a wom$ 
plate IS 111 tile home servicing (heir 
families, and how few ofthei?w£ 
agree with them. There are m 
answers; it s difficult sometimes to 
know what the questions are. and if 

Rr U ^th Wa, , Cl “ d the , programme* 

tar without it touching you some- 

« ,c r:w . give it time, it 
will. But there is no shortage of 
phoned in comments to the number 
open after the programme; dearly 
there is communication, of the kind 
hir which people feel a need. 

All these programmes owe much 
to their presenters, and the same is 
true of some of the more conven- 
tional eduention programmes. In 
Mart Here, a science in the kitchen 
programme for children, (which 

could bo down well in ctwinli 


The plebs are here 


than anything else in the program- 
me. Crikey I Its language, charac- 
ters, attitude and ethos were those 
of a now- vanished world of midnight 
feasts and ginger beer. They just 
don’t make wizard children like 
Frank Richards’ Bunter any more -> 
the mould got warped and they turn 
out like Roland in Grange Hill. As 
W. H. Auden wrote (in quite 
another context): “the plebs have 


Zammo McGuire, the ncwly-epony- 
mous "Dicker Jenkins and Tv 
South’s appalling Rodney Baver- 
stock, it's the plebs we've got to 
deal with. 


Hugh David on children’s drama 

A lot has happened in the world proer: 
in the years which separate Grev- illuslr 
friars School front Grange Hill. The Bot 
focus has been pulled so that the unash 
drama senes about life in a London and T 
comprehensive had at its peak an drami 
^ d ! en , c ? °* ar o»nd twelve millions, The 
while life at a Greyfriars-like public patior 
school is now seen ns odd enough comm 
For detailed, fly-on-the-wall pcrbly 
documentary treatment. A lot of their 
assumptions have changed. Chief BARI 
amongst (hem seems to be our view ratine 
of children. No longer are they re- which 
garded, as Rousseau regarded them, previc 
ns a breed of middle-class noble even 
savages, innately good, ineffably po- grama 
lite and ultimately perfectable. Roc 

Nowadays we’re less optimistic, three-, 
more cynical - and ironically more on thi 
tolerant. There was unpleasantness massa 
at Grey friars, but that was just adoles 
mickey-taking, called off (and it al- cars ; 
ways was called off) at the slightest lashi’ni 
word from a prefect; light-years the bli 
away from the leitmotifs of racial- teenae 
tsm, corridor mugging and out-and- teenae 
out hullying which have been a fea- main ; 
jure of the recent series of Grangt as the 

The gloves have come off in chil TVs" 3 
dren’s television. Today it is the Tuc 
contemporary, hard-edged, warts- similai 
(or in the case of Grange Hill ,■ series 
acne-) and-all senes which draw the! fortun 
headlines -- and the audiences - at 1 heart-) 
the expense of other, no less worthy work i 


LV 11V1V Mlchul Water 

ai Rodney 
Oavaratock In 

rSinS Uio Boy Who 

Won iho Pool* 

programmes. Two recent arrivals 
illustrate the point. 

Both Tucker’s Luck, the BBC’s 
unashamed spin-off from Grange Hill, 
and TVS’s much-publicised network 
drama series The Bov Who Won 
The Pools continue the preoccu- 
pation with (yes, say in the lowest 
common denominator. Both are su- 
perbly well made, but seldom take 
real or imagined 
BARB figures. TVS are out for 
rating 5 , certainly, and in an area in 
which independent companies have 
previously had little success, but 
even that hardly justifies the pro- , 
gramme's almost cynical hard-sell. 

Rodney Baverstock, its hero, wins , 
three-quarters of a million pounds 
on the pools and uses the loot to • 



adolescent world of skinhead bat- 
tles, butch girlfriends, dole queues 
and delinquency. 

. In jnstiflcation for all this both 
the BBC and TVS would say that 
the series are attempts to come to 
terms with changing times. Children 
,™ aturing fasler: there arc 
eUO.ttOO unemployed school-leavers 
like Tucker; and to be fair, telcvi-, 
aon has never, since the days of 
Reaav, Steady, Go, done very much 
for the adolescent viewer. 


could go down well in schools, 
though Channel 4 will have to get 
cracking on their off air recording 
licensing if it’s to be done legiti- 
mately) the presenter is a robot cal- 
led Konrad. Then there’s Gerald 
Durrell, in Ark on the Move, look- 
ing like a cross between Ernest 
Hemingway and Father Christinas, 
striding through the rain forest, sur- 
facing by a coral reef or cuddling a 
sedated lemur, always waxing pas- 
sionate about the beauty of wildlife 
and the conservational imperative. 

There's Michael Bogdanov waxing 
equally passionate in Shakespeare 
Lives about the political relevance 
of Shakespeare today, pushing and 
shoving us back to the text to see 
what's reully there about the nature 
of power, or sexual politics, and 
pointing out that what's really there 
is what's rcnlly here too. Where 
there are people around prepared to 
luy themselves on the line like this, 
being passionate, or caring like 
Knlcghl Quinn and Mavis Nichol- 
son, or just delighted like Jack 
Charlton, that's where you'll find 
good television. The educational 
content is there, loo, but scarcely 
relevant; this is entertainment. But 
how many people will watch it, aid 
whether advertisers will advertise, 
and ir they don’t, how many educa- 
tion programmes will be lost in the 
leu-time limbo, well, those are all 
entirely different questions. 

the drama comes from clash 
between the children's world and 
the siiungc universe beyond it inha- 
bited by adults. The antics of Sicky 
Nicky’s' people up in the big house 
me made to scein quite as awful as 
(Tims' duteriiiinnlion lo steal the 
machine gun from a crashed Get- 
man plane, After all, he- is doing it 
with the best of patriotic intentions- 
In The Baker Street Boys that, 
division between Us and Them » 
even stronger. An inventive senes 
i i oHvpnlureS ol 
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on the pools and uses the loot to 
massage his and almost every other 
adolescent male’s fantasies. Fast 
cars, a luscious blonde or two and 
lashings of rock music create what 
the blurb calls “u dazzling fantasy of 
teenage fulfilment”. And yet the 
teenage tycoon is and seems to re- 
main as rough, as much of a pleb 
as the products of Grange Hill. "An 
ordinary, suburban schoolboy”, says 
TVS . . . like Tucker Jenkins. 

tucker s Luck is a somewhat 
similar, though vastly lower-kev 
senes from the BBC, following the 
tortiines of the one time Grange Hill 
heart-throb, now listlessly out of 
work and trying to cope in a seamy 


And the BBC at least can go on 
to say that normal service continues 
for younger children, just ns it al- 
ways has. And quite rightly; ot that 
end of the market its hand remains 
as strong as ever. Its two new scries, 
the Machine Gunners and The Bak- 
er Street Boys are examples of the 
very best in children's television, 
drama senes which can hold up 
their heads without blushing in the 
company of anything transmitted la- 
ter in the evening. 

Interestingly, both are period 

E ieces. In the dramatisation of 
J 0 West ail's prize-winning 

M V r „ Tie ^¥ achif,e Gunners Chas 
McGill and his friends live through 
the air-raids of World War Two 
sustained by a passion for war 
souvenirs more than Churchill’s 
speeches. Burning buildings and 
artfully coloured authentic newsreel 
film deftly convey the period, but 


strays, its focus is the K1US ., ." 
selves. Mr 'Olmes as thev all am. 
Inspector Lestrade and we rest arc 
shadows in the background, it » 
Wiggins, sidekick Beaver ana tn , 
theatrical Sparrow who sialic m 
foggy streets, solving heinous mne \ 

on behalf of, but largely w^oid, 

the help of the Great Delef 1 ’'*' 
Thev are the heroes of the hour. 

.l' .t,- hnirnm of uie 


Grange Him Gripper pimms ‘ -■ 
self out to safeguard mformatio 
“vital to Her Majesty’s Govern 

me nt”. , 

But they're Victorians, of coin* 6 ' 
the grandfathers of the muggers a ^ 
extortionists of today’s Grange n - 
They were dead and buried bet _ 
the Great Change took P la ®f!.| e the 
tic or artificially engineered m 
carpetted corridors of te !* v ^L r 
company offices, it was all 
their time. Roussenu would na 
recognised them, or at le « ' . 

solid gold hearts beating ben 
the jackets. 


BROADCASTING 


aeo when nny* wmk 
& fusers and had boils upon 
K necks, to listen to u schools 
L wns lo lake purl in a 
b ^cisl and reassuring event. Chil- 
ffwere marched to the hall and 
Sd down in corn! lime Miss 

ffiergast would attend to the 
knurled oakelite knobs and then she 
sit, with unconscious symbol- 
STto one side of the fretwork 
Stess so that she and the children 
Jjjther could giue attentively lo- 

of course, the teacher in 
Aaree of visual aids would catch 
'L of his ten-year-olds nl nine 
o'clock and say. "Oe. .hoIVCand 

, blank tape; look "P 

Under Nina on the BBC T me- 

lable; record it and take it to Miss 

^Fo^ber' 1 part, Miss Prendcrgast 
might use all of the tape, or part of 
it or she might set four children to 
listening on headsets, or she may 
not bother at all. . 

What has happened is that broad- 
casting has largely ceased to be n 
special and significantly different 
kind of resource, making organiza- 
tional demands and in turn giving 
off a special aura. Instead, it is now 
at least well on the way to becoming 
one resource among many in the 
multi-media progressive classroom. 

Mind you, the folklore image of 
the big wooden loudspeaker case 
and the upturned faces is an endur- 
ing one, and there ar& indeed pro- 
grammes which still cleave strongly 
to it. 

What is represented here is the 
didactic role of broadcasting - the 
bringing into school of material 
which the teacher is not going to 
provide. Broadcasting is, of course, 
very good at this in certain areas of 


when buys wore short 


Gerald Haigh on changes in schools broadcasting 

End of an era 

which perhaps the prime exnmplc is i terms of take-up figures, 
that of music, where broadcasting is Manv lencllf £ * ou1ll flV , th 


aries. Much the same kind of instant 
“point of sale" effects are visible 
today. A teacher who takes Thames 

TVInv'icii-iu'i Mitl.llr CitoHdl k Hi link) 


Television’s Mid die English is going 
to find it that much more in- 
appropriate afterwards to go buck to 
the Rulcuit hunk or die SRA card. 

Chris Jones, Eduention Officer al 
the IB A suggested that television 
"cannot be in the vanguard of pro- 
gressive eduention”. but implicit in 
what he snid is the assumption (hat 
it will he nearer the front than the 
back. Donald Grattan. Educational 
Broadcasting Controller al the BBC, 
was not saying anything very differ- 
ent when he suggested that “if 
broadcasters arc not among the re- 
sponsible innovators then I do not 
know why else they arc in busi- 
ness". Phrases like "responsible in- 
novators" and “cannot be in the 
vanguard" clearly suggest a practical 
policy of keeping up with the lead- 
ership but being careful not to rush 
off ahead where lie the minefields 
and blind side alleys. 

So where is it ail going? The 
unanimous view is that television as 
a whole has come to the end of an 
era. It is fashionable to say that 
"The Golden Age of rationed televi- 
sion hns come to an end”. Thus 
Channel Four is not the beginning 
of something new hut the conclusion 
of an older style of operation. The 
key to it all is the video recorder, 
which has boomed into popularity in 
this country more than any other. 
Video will make it possible lo file 
nwny programmes in the schools re- 
source centre, tn he used when and 
how the teacher wants. 

This in turn will inevitably affect 
the programmes themselves 
already there is n trend for sccon- 
I dary programmes to lie in “units” 
I rather than linked linear series, and 


extensively used to fill in the gaps in 
musical skill which exist in so many 
primary school staffrooms. 

On the whole, though, education 
likes to think that it has moved 
towards something less authorita- 
rian, towards (he kind of classroom 
where teacher is less dominant and 
where responses arc evoked rather 
than demanded. It is at least possi- 
ble to argue that broadcasting - and 
particularly television - sits, by its 
very nature, uneasily in this kind of 
setting. Television, after all, is the 
big eye in the corner giving out (he 
word. It docs not discuss, or move 
about the room, or point question- 
ers to other sources. It may be in 
colour, with teletext buttons, but 
you still have to sit still in rows and 
ivatch it while it iclis you things. 

One answer - and surely the only 
sensible one - is to sidestep the 
question and to put educational 
broadcasting policy together from 
the starting point not of the curricu- 
lar needs of schools but of what 
broadcasting is good at. Right from 
the static-laden days of Savoy Hill, 
radio has been superb at pro- 
grammes where people chat about 
music and perform it, which is why 
BBC Radio's music programmes will 
continue to thrive nlmqst regardless 
of chnnging fashions in classroom 
practice. In a world of steel bands 
and synthesizers. Singing Together is 
still a relentless front-runner in 


Excess of information 

Frederick Aicken on the cultivation of the 
imagination in science 

Every parent is aware of the proh- vision as a replacement for the ini- 
kffl of deciding how much help to agination. But the essence of wence 
provide for his children. There is a eluded the programme makcft-i un- 
felance to be found between too avoidably, since scientific discowry 
Me (leaving the children hewil- is uncertain and ‘M^'ii-^nded wink 
dered) and too much (weakening schools programmes art prefer y 
the youthful appetite for indcpenib neatly packaged into twemy-five 
core) minutes of beginning, middle and 

Teachers and artists - novelists, end. The history of « scientificdis- 
dramitists and film directors - have covery whs found to be amenaWe to 
a similar problem. Too much informa- sdeh presentation but the d™*ry 

two spoils jokes; compare the verbose itself can be HPPr®^red onlv by 

captions to ancient cartoons on the | some sort of recoiistru t 

Mck page of Punch with their pithy — ■ ■ 

modem equivalents. It can make the 
potentially erotic scent boringly 
mechanical; Garbo and Gilbert could 
w more with two cigarettes than any 

choreographed copulation on Iclcvi- ■ H 1 

swn. It reduces horror cither to the H H ■ . j 

BKty or the ludicrous. ■ M 

1> transforms Shakespeare into 
Wppcnce-coloured Lamb's talcs and 
Cwmic Russian novels into fancy- . 

oress Dallases. It replaces the cx- [)i,l you know that ono of la 

Element of scientific discovery with ciluiirfulimdlnnovaiivocliildi 

we tedious assimilation of facts. Wny-Tirkal is nnw Bvailalilo foi 

pud It does all this because it fails It is just one of many award- 

SaEr® brealhinfi SpllCC f ° r ,h ° I stimulus programme Bvallo 


terms of take-up figures. i 

Many lencliers would feel that 
what television is particularly good j 
at is the simple task of bringing into \ 
school good lively moving pictures i 

of the kind which cannot dc pro- I 

vided in any other way. Thus a 
teacher in Mid-Warwickshire who 
wishes to cover the topic of coastal i 
.erosion will regard the Near and Far 
(BBC) programme on the subject, 
with its dramatic helicopter shots, 
and interviews with people whose 
houses have disappeared from cliff 
tops, as an invaluable resource. A 
programme like Mathscore (BBC) 
too, does ordinary classroom work 
on maths topics, but it provides a 
wealth of good illustrative material 
at a rate and of a quality which 
would be beyond tne ordinary 
teacher. 

Not surprisingly, there are those 
in broadcasting who are not entirely 
content with that role. Mike Goler 
of Central Television feels that tele- 
vision as a concept has gone beyond 
the level of an audio visual aid and 
that we must “get aw»y front the 
notion that television is u multiplier 
of the teacher’s efforts”. 

The relationship between broad- I 
casting and the curriculum has al- 
ways been a complicated one. Those 
HMIs back in 1952 could already see 
that schools which used radio exten- 
sively were being weaned away from 
textbooks and towards reference 
materials, and were being encour- 
aged to think across subject bound- | 


actual investigation. Some open-en- 
ded programmes, with conclusions 
left to class discussion, have been 
produced but they have not been 
popular. 

The coming of the video recorder 
should have marked a major revolu- 
tion in education through televised 
science. For the first time, a teacher 
could use a programme in accord- 
ance with bis own approach to a 
topic and in phase witli the gradual 
awareness of his pupils. Producers 


could forget about the deception of 
the neatly packaged programme and 
about the dangers of compression or 


covery w« Wd To be“ainenablc"to ovcr^mpHtadon; 1“*™* ““ “ f 

— STS 

^mc rod of reconstruction of the expand during discussion and would 


restore sonic of the untidy groping I 
for truth of scientific exploration. 

The BBC series Physical Science | 
whs planned with the co-opc ration 
of practising teachers. Significantly 
perhaps, it deals with topics which 
would, otherwise exercise the max- 
imum of imagination in both teacher 
and student. The result mil pro- 
grammes arc models of clarity but 
their concentration indicates that 
they were intended to be used 
piecemeal, interrupted for questions, 
re-run, shown without sound for class- 
room comment. , . 

Yet after the initial transmission it 
became clear that many teachers 
were using the programmes as they 
would live broadcasts. - 
i If we agree that the value of sci- 


if you know that a programme cun 
be slopped, studied and repented, 
then you may well feci able to pack 
in more and increasingly compli- 
cated material, restoring to me 
teacher the task of interpreting and 
selecting it. 

Though, as Mike Gotur pointed 
out, if yon use the VTR simply to 
repeal a difficult point over and 
over again, then you arc once again 
using a progressive medium in an 
unimaginative and reactionary way. 

Donald Grattan feds that the 
BBC is going to become, in educa- 
tional terms, not so much a broad- 
caster as a multi-media publisher, 
putting out video, print, audio, and 
computer software to be used by 
teachers as they want. Inevitably, 
therefore, they will conic into com- 
petition with other publishers of 
similar materials, and will have to 
identify very dearly what it is that 
they can do better than anyone else. 

The Inspectors back in 1952 were 
enthusiastic about the special nature 
and advantages of broadcasting, 
which stimulated and interested chil- 
dren to the point where there were 
numerous examples of pupils con- 
tinuing to listen when they were 
away from school nr on ho I it lay. 
Seen from (hai angle, the i orient of 
elect m-frcncticism into which it has 
nil grown is ,i dimming prosjwct. 

Still, there is some comfort iu the 
fact that it is upon the radio that the 
BBC will, in the autumn of this 
year, be running a new series on 
Using Your Computer. When you | 
listen to it. and view the accom- 
panying filmstrips, and feed the soft- 


ware lanes id your micro, the 
shades of Miss Prendcrgast nnd her 
fifty-eight frocked and flannelled 
charges will not, perchance, seem 
very far away. 


encc education is measured not 
merely by the quantity of informa- 
tion transmitted but hy the reci- 
pients attitude both to tlie informa- 
tion and Lo the means of Us acquisi- 
tion, we begin in suspect that the 
cultivation of the imagination should 
be high on the list of priorities in 
educational reform. Starvation of 
the invagination, which reduces the 
excitement ol scientific discovery lu 
a sterile routine of fact absorption, 
may also explain a decline in gener- 
al education particularly in the arts, 
in both formal courses und in re- 
creation. Any shortcomings in the 
formal field must be left to the 
specialists but those in the re- 
creational arts are the concern of all 
of us. 


JUST THE TI CKET! 


Consider children’s information | 
for instance. They offer nn 
aoundance of scientific facts and a 
sine variety of experiments for the 
‘“KrtBinment of little do-it-yoursclf- 
*”■ out few, if any, leave a clear 
«na accurate impression ot wtiat sci- 
is about. A proper scientific 
helps the scientist to 
between alternative hypolh- 
fA~ Created ty h» imagination. In- 
ntf^ al3 ? n ‘ bao ^ experiments may 
Jin! plent y °f practice in dealing 
“PParatus but otherwise they 
imply illustrate or appear to verify 
established Drincinl« 


[)id you know that ono of last yonr'a must 
colourful mid Innovative children a 
Wny-Tii:kat is now available for you to buy? 

H is just one of many award-winning and 
stimulating nrogrammos available on film or 
Video cassette from Yorkshire Tel^ionsNon- 
Thoatricnl Programme Semcu. ^llthe 
end of April they nra all on special offer to 

suliuois- , 

Included in the package am chUn * 
programmes like God’s Story, beautifully 
illusl rated talas from the Old Tbs) a ment. . 

Documentaries like Jonathan Dlmbleby s 
Impressive series, Tho Cold War Gama and 


T\vtbWay Ttckrt 


*. 0 ** 0 - fSPECIAL SCHOOLS OFFER! I 

Post the coupon for your FREE folder 
today and take advantage of Ihe Special 
Schools Offer'. It's a two-way ticket not 
L ^ T to be missed. 


-«.«nsnea principles. ' 

“ may be illuminating here to 
JJfKfer the use of television in sci- 
leaching. At one time, science 
gosrammes simply substituted stu- 
it™v Xperitnents f° r school demon- 
22S ; s ? me stiU do - a current 
j, Jf ‘° r sixth forms spells out what 
v ‘ sibte on he screen, im- 

GTf y te,ls thc viewcrs w|,nt 10 


jJtw.and, with a superfluity of 
Iidr2^ tl0n ' dispenses with his par- 
sriiww 1 Lat er programmes took 
ntific topics into tnc real world 



Barry Cockcroft's lyrical films for his priza- 
wf ruling Once In A Lifetime aeries. 

Also included are educational programmes 
like That s The Way and Bo »bur Own Boss 
which offer practical help on llvingand coping 
wilh modern flocialy. 

TliBnrare many more covering a wldu range 1 
of topics -all hnvn beenscun on television nod 
all have something extra lo offer. 

They suggosl plat forms far discussion. 

They raise points that an nuctluncn might novor 
before huvo considomil. 


Corfs Story 




Mr. Cl. Kosler, Nun-Tti Ulrica I Prn£ninimu4, 
Yorkshire iMovtslon.l-'Rfc'KI’OST, Ix-cJs I-S2K I YY 
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anj ,r — lino inc real wonu 

^.wusmade some sort of progress 
underlining the misuse of tele- 
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: » Si., if- 


EDUCATION 

HEADSHIPS 

SCHOOL 78 V 0>-UaTA R V^ AIDED LOWER 

Church Street', CRflon, Shetford. ’ 

: Group3 ' 

Estimated number on roll January, 1 984: 1 10 pupils aged 6-9 

Mars' 

S W^ REETPRIMARYSC HOPL 

Group 4" 

• |fif 1 y^ nUmbGf Dnra,! January, 1984: 1 61 pupils aged 

sc L hool ERNEStv ' cuower 

Jhwte^h Road, Milton Ernest. 

E^nwiad number on roll January, 1984: 35 pupils aged 6-0 
i Closing da|a for the above three popta'Sth April, 1933 , . 

fflSffi LLOWER school 

Group 4 

|UmM nwrinr °* rDl January - 1984: 157 children aged 

; LOWER SCHOOL- ■ 


f-a'yosra. numb0r 0,1 fG[l , : 1984: 184 ohildren aged 

feS ; : r 

■ ; "<Jr6Up3 . • . ._ . : - 

^:^ on roll January ,1^'3: 63 chlrdren aged' 

. -Ctosirtg dAtb tor the abovo 3:pogl8-16th Aprfl- l 90 a, : i : 
^PpW^.fonrs and farther particular . bid above boats 

: the bound! Is an Equal Opportunity Err^jloyer.' t ‘ ; j: !’ . 



Nursery Education 

Other Appointments 


KENT 

E9. U !!TV council 

: HlSSfSS^ 

SCHoil LD ,NFANTS 

asv^ t0,d Deptford DAI 

ar"fffKr,o:"!st.';u r f3r“‘vss 

8 “PiSSf.ri? p,n <*• maternity). 
Road ,U °n tt 


1 VS vacancy In Bat*- 

nwwr ° v *™" hwm 


Primary School 
Education 

Headships. 


CAJMBRIQGBSHIRE 

fc&BfflP"'-®' '™wwv 


mp S i r " at ' p «, tB '- | iorouflh 

^ol K ' S PRIMAH ^ ’ 

Id utonfr'S tract; 

'■ebo tough 1 


TMENTOP, HBAD , 

a 4!P* 4mbBr •' . J 9*5; m ‘ a 
reautt of rearaanlaBtlon. that 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

]PlVt®MP u " TV 

March*? c'/.^bV WlmbHnB.on. 

Tali March 740392 
group 3 . 

. 198 ^ 1 . f or Hoptombap, 

Applications arc invited 
•'finffrl mXlli*'? . 2 Mallfled and 

a fehep ar 

ment >< nr ?kJ m 0,1 A® Totlro- 

Puptha^ h d«P™n2 B 2 t J’ A, aep. 

C * e t |1 ll8 end an an- 

fhii Cat i-SfJj? rn, A available from 
or«ce 8 r OI,IO £d A ;si . uusaHoS 


Cheshite 


Pgrleneod Q&ndlhatee for f h eafo 

would be a ro- 
*« a accordance , 




DERBYSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

HEADSHIP 

rrA ,pl !? tl . 0 "* Vo invited 

RRooff , "WS , v ,, |oua C,r anfflfc 

■ wilrhoi.t^JL, bo Conaldorod 

.ssaeur nood ror r °- 

Ro-advertlsemant. 

'■ Aw *af d «« 

Group B + SPA 

e “n i . i ?I5k® <i Ma * Im y in 

SunuRer 0 1983 7 7 

Application forma Bnr j 

IFt’Ka 1 * ®®*w 

; ioSs®" 1 " 8 dot ® >0 March 

llOOIO . 

HERTFORDSHIRE ‘ ' . jJ • • 

-ij&SSSS ? BAfcT *» c 'W 

tpeetmat.. 

&VX* 0 * /r,n « "*|S- 


Hertfordshire 
fcOUNTY cotJmcil 
: bab- — *-*- - - 


SfflUP* 


ST. STEPHEN'S R.C. AIDED JUNIOR 
SCHOOL, 

Sandy Lane, Oxford, Warrington, 

Cheshire. 

Head Teacher 

Group 4 - 150 on roll 

Applications are Invited for the post ol Head Teacher of . 
this well established Junior School. Practising Catholic 
preferred. To take up duty on 1st September, 1983. , 
Application forms and further details available from) 
District Education Officer, Priestley House, Sutkay 
Street, Warrington. Returnable to; Reverend Father 
P< Hughes, St. Stephen’s PreBbytery, Sandy Lana, 
Oxford, Warrington, Cheshire. Closing dates 18 th 
April, 1983. 


BARNSLEY METROPOLITAN 
BOROUGH COUNCIL 

Required lor September 1983 

HEADTEACHER for: 

-GrSp6 R JUN,0R SCHOOL , RacecommonRoHd’SamsIey v 

DEPUTY HEADTEACHERS for: 

gCAMTHURNdCO^THE HILL JUNIOR SCHOOL Tudor .' •• 

Street, Thumscoe, Rotherham - Grcup 6 

QROVESTREETJ& I SCHOOL, Greve Street, Bamsiey-. ; ; .. ! 
■Group 4 . ■< - 

■ ROYSTON MEADSTEAp J & J SCHOOL, Meads tsad Drtve, . 

:• ■.-“pyston, Bameley-Group4 

'li.& a i N,s ^ UNI0RSCH ^L si. Helen’s Way, Monk 

Bretton, Barnsley- Group 6 • •' it 

WILTHORPE JUNIOR SCHOOL Greenfoot Lane, Bamaley-. 
wroupe , 

If S! 0M J w fy-KING*8 ROAD INFANT SCHOOL, King's hoad. \ ,C 
Wpmbwail,BarneJey-Oroup3 

annii^MiAk. 1 a.m. Jmsiu /RAF Please) W* ■; 


- ’■•ffiSfSW termB and further details J8AE Plw»J[ 

th * Education Officer, Education Otte* 1 ' 
MraLP* 0- ** B 9rtt9lcy 870 2HS to be returned by 1 «n 
April, ’1983. 

SSJjjW** .who Intend to apply for more than one oMjw- 
Geputy Headship posts maysubmlt one original appjiwikxj 
form together with a relevant number of photocopied forms n 
‘‘req^ 8,,ema!lVe| y a officiant number of forma should be 


^ TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 1.4.83 


primary headships 

rfiitinued — 

®aSt*a?»Tv 

^Tfe SSLrn.. K. n. 

^aiN^M ENT OF ,IEAO 
fiXcHEf Rail s 24 
Group ■■•"ore invitrd fiir 
Kjlleatlon* J* d Teacher in 
P^'ppDhitmeiii friini tin. 

artff" t,,,, 

further <? 0 r ° rm Ae IXvjaiunal 

VftfyEST' 

OH^e'i-ro, SHtlnaboiirnn. 

ggSiuwAfflfcK 


Deputy Headships 
Second Masters/ 


DERBYSHIRE 
EDUCATION committee 

■AMfOBDPBIMARY 

*,mroHi. vi" Bhorrioid hso 

2 A tv 

Tali Baraford 51267 

jrcM’warass: 

s. 

Furl bar details and ad- 
elltatlon rorma available 
froa Headmaatar (a.B.a. 
plsaie) or Tel: New Mills 


CLOSING n 
APRIL IMS. 

Darbnhlre 

Counfll Ii an *« 
hnlty amployer 


County 

110012 


R.A. BUTLER INPANTB 
SCHOOL 

South Road, Saffron Walden 
can soo 
(Roll 1731.,. 

Tell 0799 2338 4 

fitPUTY HEADTEACHER 

OrJd Saptembor 1983. ex- 
Hrlenced and enthualaatlc 
TiKbar aa Deputy Heed, 
tew her, Candldatea should 
aula particular aroas or a*. 

E irllia. Ability to take lend 
| Ina development of 
lamanKlca curriculum an 

cm. %nv>°“° : ror 6 ^ 

m further details available 
heo Area Education Officer 
Owanan Houae, Station 
Aivroadt, Dralntroa, Esnox. 
WT MMroa 43773. (200457^,^ 

Hampshire 

Stoedi^rimaRv ECHOO l. 
Road. Fernborouqlt 

for 


,, .uitably quoliried. 
ibrtcad and committal 
„*» laachor raquired Tor 
peat of Deputy Head, 
ter detail* and appllua- 
P r jni avelloLle from 
■ CarroU, 8.D.D., Our 
•la of Chriatlann Prr- 
an’e Road, Farit- 
i °n receipt or 

Bddroasad an-, 
h. forma to 




BUHBBR 6 IDE 

Rftpcr 

aajSMl. Orlmaby 

rop miptombm- 


iS T ffa” tIii iSS. 

■ Vtt ori2?8Jir ou P ana Olill- 

Jorm?" obtain- 
-• Sjtiti^ 01 Blvlelpiiul 


BIRMINGHAM 

INFANT TEACHERS 

Inriini Ttiuchera urn 
liriinlilly nendnd Tor 
HoiitmiiiiiT 1983 mi pnrma- 

it jniruriH. PrevloiTa 

ii|>|>lli-i,nlt imnd nut i-o-apn. 

aVu 1 *«»' 

,o oiK r 

App.iiiitiiinnta Soction' 
Hi-liotilt lllvlelun. Huom 
311. Murnuri-t Strom, 
nirnilntilnini iU 3BU . rn- 
Uoslnii i.a.n. (581761 


HAVERING 

LONDON linitauuil op 
lIAVEKINr, 

st. niwAnn's c.e. 

(VOLUNTARY AIDED) J.M, 
Iluvnrliiii Drive, Itomfurd 

mi 7401 
Tel: Kimir.ird 45971 
llniiilliiui-lmr: Mrs. M. Oruvoa 
SCALE I JUNIOR TEACH Ell 
l-ur Septembnr, 1983. qIbu to 
tnke Huy-. P.E. anil Goman. 
C.iininiiniU-unl member of thu 
C Imriii or Ennlaiul preferred. 

An pile- ill (on forma and 
fiM-tlmr Infnnnntloii from nnd 
ri'tiiruabln tu the Clark to the 
Gtivurntirn at the achnol , by 
Mundny 18th April, 1BB3. 
(19069) 110022 


LOUGHBOROUGH 

LOuaiiBonoucH endowed 

SCHOOLS LOWER SCHOOL 
Fairfield 

Ruquirrd from September 
1983. Annlntant Teacher to be 
ranponHlbla Tor a Lower 
Junior Form. 

Also roqulrnd, Analatant 
TeuL-linr fur ana torm only, 
comninncliiu September I BBS. 

Letters of application to bo 
nant in the Headmaster aa 
eoou aa pnnalbla. (19054) 
110028 

SUSSEX 

VIOLIN TEACHER required 
by Michael Hall Rudolf Stein- 
er School, Forest Row, Sua- 
■ax, Tor younger pupils from 
B years. 2-3 days a weak 
with opportunity to expand. 
Starting end of April. 

<s^r to Mr - .WoTi 


Middle School 
Education 

Headships 

BARNSLEY 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
COUNCIL 

MILEPIBLD MIDDLE 
SCHOOL 

Engine Lana. Grlmethorpe, 
Barnslny 


Scale 1 Posts 


rfundredB of aportg A ernft 

•SSSKST" . ,min “Se 19V4) 
needed _ln U.9. chlidfen^ 
°ver 14,000 BUnac! 
Sr B .h 1 ii Ve ii enios ' BtJ th " aummer 
Sl-V! 1 v?i r a V6 *' ao In our 21 
m»a r W n hy 1,01 become 

one youraelf . 8 weeks, hard 

(lOI I do^ r k " pYl n h » u n *° o 'VOOka 
Uvia'lna'and baard alT^Sf 

i .“nT^^Mt 5 ■- 

58™ R«Mj VHrdB 6 BUNACAMP. 

sisaF- T " f " r!ts ' L °««v 

<*70691 125622 


Secondary Education 


Headships 


MID GLAMORGAN 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
TEACHING STAFF 
^ired for let September. 

RHONDDA DISTRICT 
COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
TBRORCI1Y GROUP 13 
AppllcBtlona are Invited Tram 
qualified and experienced 
teschera for tile poet of Heed- 
teacher. 

Application forma (to be 
returned by _ Friday 22nd 
April. 1993) obtainable on re- 
ceipt or a stamped addressed 
envelope from the Director of 
Education, Mid Glamorgan 

sssf.vf «4rw:m.p rk ' 

130010 


REDBRIDGE 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
REDBRIDGE 

‘LPORDCOUNTY HIGH 
SCHOOL FOH BOYS 
„ Fremantle RoaU. 
Barklnaalda. Ilford. Esaox 
106 2JB 

Tel: 01-550 2581 
Hoad: J . A . Evens. R.A. 
from wo I t-q call Mud urnUu- 
“•?*_ ‘ a r Hid ik»i ol 
SECOND DEPUTY HEAD 
(Group 10) at tills snlnc- 
tlve boys aremmor school. 

■ ollowlnn tho appolmmont 
uf tho present holder to 
Hie Headship of Elthinn 
College. 

Outer Laiidun Allowanrn 
payable. 

Further detelle nnd ap- 
p_l [cation forme are avail - 
able from the Hatdmaitor 
(B.A.E. plaaenl. Closing 
date: |5lh April 1983. 

(3B103) 130012 


Remedial Posts 
Heads ol Department 


Commercial Subjects 
Heads of Department 


COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
DILI. INGHAM DIVISION 
ItAINHAM SCHOOL FOR 
, GtltLS 

HEAD OF BUSINESS 
STUDIES DEPARTMENT - 
Scale 4 

naquir.-d tor September, a 
wall-nuol Kind. rxpnrlnnrDd 
Parian In tonalti tu lead an 
ULtlvp dnpunnrnt in nxcop- 
tlonally wnll-itqulpppd fnclll- 
tltf. Cournnn In all uHpnrta of 
Commerce and Uuelnaee Stu- 
■llcn. Including Account-*, are 
taken at C.S.E.. 'O' levnl nmJ 
‘US. A . e Kami nation levnl. 

For further tlelalln. please 
anpiv with a y.A.E. tn Mrs. 
D.E. Anapn, fine dm I stress. 
Hal nil dm School fur Qlrln. 
Derwent Way. Rulnham. 
Kant. I1D43H1 13I81B 


Scale 2 Posts and above 


HAMPSHIRE 

OAK FARM COMMUNITY 

SCHOOL,, . _ 

Clinurnr Road. Cavn. 
Farnboronalt 

rcamprctinntlvn Mixed I 1 • 

N.O.It. 950 

Required for Hnptembar. 
1983. Braid 2 post. 1 nachnr 
u ( Cniitmnrclal hublectn. A 
Scale 2 post In evnllaulr for a 
suitably ouallfind and experi- 
enced tanchor. Tho 13«pert- 
ment bos rncnntly boon anp- 

R lled with now oqulpmont and 
as n niodnl orften with audio 
lecllltlns. , . 

Clnxlnu (late 14 days from 
nppnaranro of advertisement. 

Letter of ani>lRntiiin ivlin 
full curriculum vltun and 
tianioa of two eduLatinnin re- 
fereea to the Headmaster. 
(5B4B 7 I 131820 


KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

THANET , DIVISIoft R ™ ENT 
ST. OBOHGE'S CE 
'(CONTROLLED.) 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Broadataln 

Required for September 1993. 
Head of Remedial Learnlno. 
Scale 3. This vacancy occurs 
throuph the ratlrement of Hie 
present holder. 

Applications to Head man - 
tar. St. George's C of E 
Secondary School. Westwood 
Road, Broadstalrs. Kent, giv- 
ing curriculum vltaa and 
nimoi and addroases of two 
referees. (19444) 131QIB 


Scale 1 Posts 


Rnu Hired ror September IB 83 
HEADTEACHER (Group 6). 

Application forms and 
further ueiatls (BAE pie 
lire avellablo from the Ed' 
tlon Offlcor, Educa 
Offices, Bernaslal Cli 
Dernslay 870 2HS to bn 


turn nil liy 
11032(1) 


(Group 6). 
forms and 
SAE pleaao). 
n tne Educa- 
Edugation 
■lal Close. 
S to bn ro- 
Aprll 1983. 

120010 


Deputy Headships 
Second Masters/ 
Mistresses 

BERKSHIRE 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S 

BCHOOL 

Andover Road. Newbury. 

Berks 

N.O.R. 1600 

Required September 1983 DE- 
PUTY HEAD (Group 14. II - 
IB comprohanelve with 6th 
form or 600). 

Details of post, end of the 
school, may be obtained from 
tha Headmnstor (see re- 
quired). The major responsi- 
bility is control of tha 11 -16- 
slte end all that entails, but 
no time-tabling or similar 
administrative duties. Closing 
date for completed eppltoa- 
tjons April lath. Berkshire 
County Council lx an equal’ 

"ffsooi ty Om ?5j°o y o^ 


BROMLEY 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
BROMLEY 

THE WALSINGH AM SCHOOL 
Chipperflald Road. 

Orpington. Kant DRS 2QR 
Co-ed Comprehe naive. 11 - 


Co-ad Comprehenelve. n - 
IB. 1100 on roll 
Tel: 01 -SOO 1358 
Required for 14th April 19 83 
for one term only, e toucher 
In the Combined Studies De- 
partment which raters far re- 
medial and backward pupils. 
The Department has an estab- 
lishment of three teachers 
specialising in title typo of 
-work and this temporary 
vacancy arises due to the 
Head of Department's move 
)o another post. The Depart- 
ment has Its own suite or 
rooms within the school 
buildings end la vory . woll- 
squlppad. 

Application forms available 
from the Head. Roger Wilkin- 
son, st the SahooT (faalnanp 
s.a.e. please) , to -whom com- 


WALSALL 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
SNEYD COMPREHENSIVE 
SCHOOL 

Vernon Way, Snoyd Lena. 
QInxwich. Wain all. 

Required for Hnnlambor, 
1983 HEAD OF BUSINESS 
STUDIES. SCALE 3. with 
teaching oxperlcncn In at lanet 
one or tha following; Ercina- 
i)t ics (to 'A' levnl). mAlnnes 
btuillee, Conimorra for tlie 
16+ Examination. Social Eco- 
nomics (to 'O' love I . C.S.E.). 
An nblllty to tanch typewrit- 
ing will be an advautaoa. To 
iBucn in tn» new Uo rum unity 
Comprehensive Bchaal, now 
In, Its fifth year In purpose 
built accommodation. Closlnn 
date Btn April. 1983. 

Application forms and 
further dotal Is may be 
obtained from the Hoad 
Teacher of the School receipt 
of an a.u.n. 

This Authority Is sn equal 

m«ir ,tv ‘ •"mm 


Seals 1 Posts 


KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
SEVfiNOAKH DIVISION 
EDEN VALLEY BCHOOL 
Four Elms Ruud, Edenbrldne, 
Kant 

Cratii! B - Roll approx. 330 
uhoepTtlv REdyincn for 

lBlh APRIL 1983. a. tempor- 
ary Com irvor r n Tnachrr for tha 
Summer Term only In tha first 
Instance:. The posalllilliv uf 
making this a pnrmanont 


. ikinii this a pnrmanont 
appointment In under review. 
Applicant* should bo able 


to of for Commerce and 
Accounting to 'O' level. 
Office Practice to R.h.A. 
Stage 1 and C-S.E. levnl, 
Typewriting to H.B.A- Slago 
III and Fttmuns 200 Shur- 
thand. 


Application form and furth- 
er details from the llnadnias- 
tor. Please enclose s.a.e. 
(19434) 131822 


e lated forms should be re 
jrned by 11th April IMS 
(19059) '131091 


BERKSHIRE 

HOLY FAMILY R-C. , 

W&s&Titi ' naUy ’ BlolJOh - 

N.O.It. 155 , „ . , 

Aiipllrullons nrn Invited from 
siiltaUIy qiiDllfiod epa oxporl- 
aiicnil fuaahore wliq nre preo- 

iSixT^ia'fAfeaffTfis 

- 12) Mladla School. . 

pi rtf!or ll |“itrt l" ulare^sao 7 f rotg 
Trol'nwny U Av?nuu.‘ia()nl«y. 

s,, sissi-V:T..f“.Ja2i is 


’ COUNCIL 


COUNTY COUNC 
SD UC ATION DBF 

Fhanet DIVI8IO 
[HE CHARLES Ol 

fcSssi 

Irdadatajrx Roed, 


HILLINGDON 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HILLINGDON 

TOWNF1BLD SCHOOL 
Central Avenue. Hayos. 
Middlesex UBS IDD 

(Number o^ro 11^976 , 91 In 


. Berks 8L3 

'fa.,?"” 1 


nnfllgy. 
ay IS 


llarkDlilrc County Council is 

y l t pva , ;r. , ?. 1 ni9 o &T ,>rf,,,,lt y2oSTo 

By Subject Classification 


for t|io neat of Second Max- 
tor/ Ml straxa. For aaTary our- 
pdboi this is the equivalent or 
a Deputy Head of ■ Oroup 10 


a Deputy 
Hchool. 


Tlio appointment Willi* for 

the Autumn Term. 1893. 

Further dotnlli cen be 
obtained by wrlfldB to the 

IVsfe 1, * r * fSoolb 


two refereaa. i 


Mathematics 


Scale 2 Posts and above ® j$Tjo 


LONDON 

BRIBUffl 


J r ™ t o Y ok 

o?don BW9 


, .... HARROW 

i ««t 2 Pasta and above gg'^'gaPfg rgvr ™ 

1 . — i pobbtn Cluflcia Dolmonti 

lSm DSHIH8! 

BdsTSo.ffe. 3 «!te g 

«E™ d ® ,mNa *5 .irays Ug 

aiiliim Interest Tn Matlion 

Other than by Sub|acl 


in the M 

B ni'loncfid 
calo 2 p< 
suitably 
who can i 
aiiliim in 

. pom* la * application rorma front ond 

Sj' 


>teml»or 1993, 
rliaoli, an ox- 
teach or. A 
ivglloblo for a 


S!S^ «.“!.) 

Lang 
Tali 

ileadnilatreesi Mrs. A.C 

C ” r u'] l r“eTf“ k 1r=m n 86pt 
8. Bocond Deputy 
.or title expanding aohooi 
past Involves 

nanaitrata .25 1 


a?a U ^WBl A, 1^o n a C ? 


By Subject Classification 


Arts and Peslgh 1 1 
Heads tif. Department v 

.JERSEY ' 

DB LA SALLE COLLEGE 
. RjC "Primary A Beta ndary 
Requ b |red -.for Baplehtbar. 


HEADTEACHERS 

Required for September 1083 or January 1084 

BEAUFORT MIXED SCHOOL, 

Beaufort Road, Bournemouth, 

BH6 5LB. • V 

(Group 9) 11-16 years, 720 on roll 

WINTON BOYS 1 SCHOOL, . 
Coronation Avenuoy Bournemouth, • 

(Group 9 } 11-16 year®; 680 on rdli 

ClpsJnfl dale t€Wi Ap(1l, .198S. . 

Application forms and further detail* from tha Staffing 
Officer, eastern Area Education Office. Portman 
Houae.: Richmond Hill; Bournemouth, BH2 8ER on 
^receipt pf 8,a.ei... -,i. ; ■ j, 

— WSm 

m DORSET wgm 

V County Council 


i; 


i .Vi VS 
! .» 
i l. 1 


!m‘ ?S" Mathonifti 1 {SSN/Sf 1 

tiun rorma frouiajjjd fr< Jm P the Head, to bx returned " the |/eadmeat«r. tl ^y a iai9 
nturned .to Hag a- b < y Igth April- :. 

ILEA la an r 
tlee ampjarar 


fm tha Head." to ba return. 

.€£.iWBi£ 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

Sir Romneys School, Tetbury 


®X“ST5;;S3 , * 11 > »>— - ” ' ■ 

Classification 

: Scale 2 Poda and above 

Ni i Pas te , — 

\ I, , , ‘ BEDFORDSHIRE 


NORTH YORKSHIRE 

COUNTY CO 



U°H OF 


ISVmWlOE MIDbLB 

S?“^nd..Bedf9rdR°-d-; 

^ootomt|*r 1BB3, 


.xth ' 

. oluntnry 
Sehoola. 

- A wall 




Churoh 

tudan 


»^J^ 0 r bnham 

B#rk,n °' 

qTSh!M- ' c (apfO» anu 


wince end will 
eibilitiea ■ Inch 


S 


till jj 

sSfl - 


with maljt.aun 
acoommodotej 

pupils ngod 8 • 
Applicant* _ 
taught suooaai 

mlcTdlo F«a.« 


•WHS. 

miuusi 


SM.' 

SaXJS* -^■V^.ionRi enS Aip: 


adjusted 

• have 




B- 


scale i port* 

* 1— ‘ 

•*^ b •. •. ( . ■ . T^T. *. .'! 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE . 

,.pen»i 
- -may. 

£?Sw« hr'hd'UHinfl: to 


HEAD 


required frpm. 1st September, 1983 or 1st 
January; 1984 at this 11-18, five form entry, 
mixed, rural comprehensive school. Group 9. 
Estimated number on roll for September is 660 
pupils. 


riiiuvr | v#i <n v i IHU| wivwwuivi mk*i m M iwwau 

pcIose O* Sc. -4* SAE), Forms to be returned by 
riday 22nd April. 


525”# jarsaetaE.F 1 


*130012 
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SECONDARY 

COMMERCIAL 

SUBJECTS 

continued 

NORTH YORKSHIRE 

COUNTV COUNCIL 

school atb oranbv high 

A von dele Road. Hnrrogate 
11-18 Comprehensive 
Required far September 1983 
for the BUSINESS 
STUDIES Department (Scale 
1» to teach Orrice studlea. 
JyP'iJR ”*}d Shorthand to 4th 
Broupa (CSE and 
"SA axamlnatlona are taken). 

A DEC General course la 
paint Introduced, a contribu- 
tion to which could be wel- 
come. 

The school la a large, thriv- 
ing community on one campus 
with excellent facilities. 
«.„'VE5 , L b3F J atlo . r Immediately 
ta the Headmaster giving rull 
*5JS2. r dotelle with names and 
??£lSW aa or rarereoe" 

( 1 9533) i.tinit 


STAFFORDSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
BRA DWELL HIGH SCHOOL 
Rlceymen Rood. Bred we 1 1 
Newcastle STS feLF 

£S P ,a .* September. 

AufWs*s“s u & E s B 'is' .s' 

P‘«dc Office Practice, Type- 

ComlES^ “ nd CHy " nd r . Guilds 
commerce courses. Scale a 

ouSiiri2S Btl “-i,3 ror suitably 
tMchw. - and experienced 

rarma obteln- 
?h« returneble to 

the Headteacher (a.a.e.i. 

All applicants are eahecf to 
note that it In the County 
Cou ncl I "a view that It In de- 
R^r"™L‘L»? p lha , Ir emptoyoea to 
Tra3e ,l Un?on.°/ 1 §3 


Comjiutsr Studies 
Scale 2 Posts and above 

ESSEX 

THURSTABLB SCHOOL 

(Roll 1300, 11 - 1 8 > 

Tel: 0631 §16526 

IfOSJkl* OF COMPOTER 

Scale 3 

For September. Well-rounded 
In curriculum. Croaa-depnrt- 
montal links. RM3SOZ. l^Ta. 
Another leeching aubjact re- 
qulredi Chance to develop 
subject In departmant. 

fu.?^“ P t P o ,y H b eU Bl ^ r 
A P 9oU[ QOlH,;ap “t'saoVo 

MID GLAMORGAN 
COUNTV COUNCIL 
f?^, T N I 8 N S-SA°P^ M,TTEE 

?B^ 3 lreCl r ° r lat ®°P t *'mbar. 

BfflMaX VALLEY 
s°co^V E d EN81VB ^hool 

(SOCIAL PRIORITY 
&r££ WA i Nc i PAYABLE) 

ln chargn of comput- 


8TAFFORD8HORE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
THE STAFFORDSHIRE 
EDUCATiONAL COMPUTING 

ADVISORY TEACHER 
(Burnham Scale 3 or 4) 

JjJ?. J?, aw| V, created poat (a 
SM/labli rrom lat April. 
1983. At preaent an existing 
pool or eight Advisory 
Teachers collectively support 
th4 Introduction ana develop- 
ment of all aapecii or aduca- 

M^!2LJ: 0 I TipiJ|lnfl Bnd mic- 
roelectronics. 

...™" particular poat will be 

r...Ln r i -J? y . ai L appropriately 
quail Tied teacher whose ora- 
Jjfi" ,«Porlenca could be 
with either primary or saaon- 
dary ago pupils. 

Application farms and 
further particulars obtainable 
from and returnable to the 
Chief Education arflcer (Stof- 
. £-. ou 0 e V Education 

KSnhVW 8lro01 - stat - 

(S.a.e. please). 

-A" a JK n “"M nr® naked to 
note that It la the County 
Council *a view that it la de- 
al ruble for their employees to 
Da monibBra of an appropriate 
Trade Union, (f 94 111 132020 


THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLER 


NORTH YORKSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
|T JOHN FISHER RC HIGH 
SCHOOL 

Hookatone Drive, Harrogate. 
North Yorkshire 
Tel: 887254 

Required far September 1083 
- A«»latBnt Teacher for Ihe 
ENGLISH Departmant. Scale 
*j in i h I“ * , * 8, Comprehen- 

sive School. 16+, GCE 'O’ 
■nd 'A' level coureoe are wall 
established. . An Internal In 
Drama would be an advan- 
tage. 

Application by letter to Ihe 
Headmaster, giving rull curri- 
culum vitae and the names 
and addresses of two profes- 
sional referees. Further do- 
*“«■ the Post may be 

obtained from the Hoadmeator 
?fe**!.“-. ach001 <».n.a. Pleoan). 
(19336) 139433 


Scala 1 Posts 


l# V ei and oventunl- 
l ® v “ 1 ■ Responsibility 
L op ._ 1 t ' ,a ancauraaemeni and 
?fl V Sl222 1 2 ne - of cpfhputlng In 
°“ IBr Of the currl cu- 

lum essential. Scale 2. 
i«™28 ll l , . tl ^ l !i forme to be re- 
22 nd April 1983. 

■lamped eddresaed foolscap 
envelope from the District 
VelieV ° n ni Officer Rhymney 
Xjjjjy niatrlct. Education 


__ Cnerphl I ly R and" 

CYNGORSIR 

GWYNEDD 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

ADRAN ADDYSG 

ySGOLION UWCHFADD 

r^A n B F L L ^ , 

™oerbvS I ^^P,^ C ' YFEIRIO) Al dychwelyd 

Yn els la u ar gyfer Madt laf 1983: 

YSGOL Y BERWYN 

Y BALA 

(Cyfun T 1—1 8; 575 o ddfegybllon) 

rannu ' r 8 wai,h ° arwa| n yr ysgol 
VJiW Bennaeth. Celr manyllcn llavmach 
am y awydd gyda r ffurflen gala. Cyflog Dlrprwy Brlfattira Gnfrp 9 . 

YSGOL UWCHRADD CAERGYBI 

(Cy/un 11 - 18 ; 1,750 o ddlsgybfton) 

Rp£!SS!u C0i8 !? dBU , awydd Alhro/AJhrawaa I tod yn 
(Blynyddoadd 4 a 5) lddechrau 

,yr y rn O e, ®y* J llwyddlanruB ddyleiewyddiu 
cAifoldqb am afooltodeu allanol a 

'Shra^J^n. b Sai19 0 c,dyBflu - ^Ofl Bradd Athra/ 

YSGOL DYFFRYN CONWY 

(Cyfun 11—18; 1,040 o. ddlsgybffon) 

AWro/AIhraWea fddysgu SAESNEQ dw/r ysgol hyd at Salon T 

^%^r ,ravdd ° warui 

YSGOL DYFFRYN NANTLLE 

(Cyfun 1 1—18; 600 0 ddlagybllon) 

- -etel 


ES^i? cv COUNCIL 
swale^iivisYon AR ™ ent 

nsn; cramm ^*' 

^Sot^Tnr 1 '” 1 

Required in Saptembar. at 
VoLuntary Controlled. 
tSJi2" ,opn L Bn,r Y school for 
*>oye. graduate to teach Com- 

' ' P T hyBl f "■ Pl . a nw of 

“fi? work avail- 

BDiD in both* aubjecta, Aaalat- 
*rhSrtY Ith *P B i n l 0a ■tlwor out of 
“ tML "=*> vl *l"e, Welcomed. 

?^°Sifd Pr B?| vl k L n 8 moa“ or “he 

aad Canterbury, with easy ac- 
co"at!° London “ nd l »>« Kent 

LOOether with 
uL w 2 r ®f®reoa. direct 

S?ho t o h |%l H a e 4“3 d ! J?“ tBr - fllAl 


Economics 

Scale 2 Posts and above 


havering 

HAvESiNa OHOlJQH QF 
ROYAL LIBERTY SCHOOL 
Upper Brentwood Road. 

6HJ “ PHrk ' Rartlfard RKfa 
(Roll AS4 Boys) 

Tel: Romford 40544 
Headteachers Mr. J. p. Coles. 

r 2 r *El e . Summer 
L aa «2. *S A '? v#l Economics, 

«KRe£m! a8t ' rop >" a P °ten« 


Geography 
Scale 1 Posts 


HILLINGDON 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HILLINGDON 

GREENWAV SCHOOL 
Th “ GjSpnway. Uxbridge, 
Middlesex UB8 2PR 

(Number on roll 887. 63 In 
Sixth Form ) 

T - ?“ qu, ™ d fur Summer 
slab? on e y • P temporary 

rrom 1st year to Btli year. 

Pinnae apply in tho first 

Hantt n nr i°L tar . ta tho 
Hoad of the School atatinn 
the namea and addreaeaa of 
two referees. 

Outer London Allowance 
Payable, ( 1 9333) 13262 B 

POWYS 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

EeraBaHnraHHL 

J”! 1 .™' or another humanity 
K 0 b e Jae, TH W ° U ^K bo . “ttven- 
3i, mV* *. c F, oal h "» 530 

?Bfph5,iL 1 ,8 ’ from “ rural 
■ r S n nncompnaelniJ 
the heads of the Wye and 
fgvern Valleys. Scale f. (Re". 

#e.AKi ,ca,, ?P . ror »"» end 

ob7e h f^o£ Br .h CU u r " J ara « V “H- 
ahl" from the Headmaster to 

£? completed forms 
should be returned bv AdHI 
22nd, 1983, (19274) ljaSSa 

SHROPSHIRE 

OLDBU™wfMjSacSgg L 
Bridgnorth WV16 3JD 
Required rrom September, re- 

m1°ed a S,L tU ° h A ‘ l ?° a> “{“to 

Thbf d r. ?^2ir ha J ,Blva nohool . 
•h** !■ » scale 1 post, 

I’ 0 "* 1 forms 8 r otn* "t lST^I a acfm as ~ 
ft", Yath ‘ AprM r "983 B Jt&ttW’ 
132622 


WIMBLEDON 

u 


NORTH YORKSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
FULFOnn SCHOOL 
York Y^V " 4L “«"*l*»Mton Lane. 

coinprahenSiva ,/l8 

UIK 

XQfil lliifi 14 ELlClldllR 

EDUCATION. Hculn l 8 

Tlia erliuol In situated In a 
pleasant residential area in 

n,»rt ■?H h ° rn P'T 1 a * * ,,n city" 
and the majority or piialla 
live In the village!, to ihS 
south and nast of York 

details and applica- 
tion form rrom the Hendmas- 
ter at the achonl m n ■ 
please). (19327) I32B22 


Home Economics 




Scale 1 Posts 


POWYS 

COUNTY COUNIL 

18^ , gr 0 S B S P A R 0 T 0 M L ENT 
Wr.eS? Sn^ibfe 0 ^^ 

Ejome Economics at laaat to 
Ordinary Leva! bill poaalbly 
also to help with NoaillewarK 
tower down the acliool. There 
cauld eventually bo u ahnro of 
A . " va * work for a suitably 
<War ,f 637 ,“ pp,lc,,nl ’ Scale K 

forma and 
d ®taUa are available 

?ia3 r “ , , u i r e n 2"7 d 3> by Apr,1 i3 2 &"a d 4 


trnchor of KanV^« bar >SB 

rnnnl c °h?Dlote B H a aJlB'fllUbi 

Wfl«, ia - fl baS 

. Applicant? oSS? 1 ?.** 

given la CoaicaSi , vylll^! 

Ouaodole aehool t ?|f e ^® ,l ■ , 
eld^"t hL trBcl!va «ta%S,“S!* 
Keyne 1 ?. 8 nBW ^ 

penaoa Bt ^ruf * 

may be available i 1 - ^ouiig. 
cnaaa end "hiia ?." PW «el 

range of houglS?^,- ,«(. 

fs«E a “ e A*iai- a, sin ^ 
n}° ,I r^isr h s r r - >f 

stamped addreseed 
(01806) 


KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATiriN rftWf- 


Roll 890 SCHObL 

ss^r?»a 

ssH3St 


napier School 


UNATTACHED 
SECONDARY/PRIMARY/ 
NURSERY TEACHERS 


Scale 1/2 

Rsqulrad as soon as passible. 

This _authorjty has an established pool of unattached 
teachers. These teachers are allocated to schools 16 
provide general cover tor short-term absences, to cover 
long-term absences and unfilled vacancies. 

Scale 2 may be available to suitable candidates. 

S5mk£S? are not SUITA8lE FDB ; 

London Allowance: £939. 


Jtor 



■ ,w HIS/ ilflVHIH us ICfHrriBW W 

P^Wc. Assistance with removal expenses Is given In approved 

HEADS OF DEPARTMENT ^ 

HEAD OP CHEWBTRY - SCALE 2 OR 3 

High 

Mlddkwich Road , Send bach, CWII 9EB 

!^2£ u ii ub * ,,c ‘ ***• iwhlno toOSE. 'C and 'A' BvbL ASgpte6P9 lll,,, ' , N 
■vaMilt far a suRabig qjpflcaitf. 

CtaaH0dM.2Mi Aprf.iBSS, 

HMD OP PHYSIOS - SCALE 3 

Westland High, . . - 

tfolmes Chapel Road, Congleton 
Tel: Congleton 3604 ' • , 

Co-educational comprc/ioufve; 560 pupllt (160 in Sixth Fond)' 

umMV f ■ 7 1 

, Ctoahgdrtgiaeth ApdtlSBS. . - 

SCALE 2 POSTS & ABOVE ; 

•wths a computer studies - scale 2 


MlifdUwtcfi Road, Sandbach, CWil 9 £8.' - • 

■ #» teac+Vno of -A 1 Lgvot Cooiputgr Sdenos. HPUia w« ■*»" •a*".™ 

•wponiHWyol ttw rwnbipefthadepaftnwnLThgrahnoftfiMs reisxmii*"*" ; 
t—Pww on ffig Rrengta of thg candWaie. 

C*ort)9 d«t8 29th Apd. I860. I';*-' 


SB 

■r?, 

■nr.-'.. r .r. 

oj 




PHYSfC8 AND MATHEMATICS ^ ’ 

Qw^ffirodshom, via Warrington : ^ 

M2Ulmdlor8 l pliii,b8r19S3,aflr«du(tt8tor9ilsdg¥glO(iinfl11-’iflO oni P , ® ,, * flP '^ 
T^f^^^^^PP^^f^^inwonaMaoilfgchtnqPtiyalwloAdyBAcw m*^^!!? 
8tep baMqiimdio maka a oonhjbuJton la |h« (saohlng d mjfh »*ool 


TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 1.4.83 


H5C0NDARY EDUCATION 

conlinuad^ _ 


Huma nities 

Scale 1 Pcs* 8 


SSn uHi fiBga 


MWwasitim • 

For,SR' ‘"support from atrono 

4iur l,cap 


Mathematics 

Heeds of Department 

HERTFORDSHIRE 

VERULAW SCHOOL 

■r«mnion Road, St Albana 

Bud: ' Mr- St- G- Morgan 
nSup 11 Roll: 813 boys. 170 
[» 6tfi form , - 


^joanelblo for tho orgonisa- 
r “ if lha department and to 

S the aubjact up to Open 
arshin level. Modern 
counas lead to BMP. Cam- 
hrldue and other axamlnatlona 
at A Laval.' O Laval ana CSE. 

A former grammar school, 
now developing aa a five form 
.airy all ability . boya - school. 
London rrlnga allowance poy- 

a *Applicat!ons. with curricu- 
lum vitae and tho names pnd 
■ddre.sai ol two referees to 
lbs Kaudmaatar as soon as 
poulbla- (IB077) 133418 


HUMBER8IDE 

EDUCATION COMMITTER 
0RIM8BY DIVISION 
HEALINO COMPREHENSIVE 
SCHOOL 
HMlIng ■ 

Number on Roll: 690 
Headmaster: C. Pritchard. 

B,8c,. C.Chem., F.R.B.C. 
Required for September 

HEAD OF MATHEMATICS, 
SCALE 4. The paraon 
appointed will be expected to 
lus charge of ana be ra- 

S Datlble for thB teaching of 
I subject throughout the 
lEBool. Courses are well 
illlbllahed leading to G.C.B. 
(BiM.P.i., C.8.E. Made 3 ex- 
itllnalloni and Aseasamant 
CeursM. oitabltahed to cater 
(or lha completo ability 
rente. Thera Is also O.A, 
level, work with tha fifth 
Microcomputers are 
Wjffl eeUbllahed in the achool 
jfift courses loading tu 
GiC.E. and C.B.B. lovol In 
Oogwutar Stud lot. 

The .department, la highly 


ESSEX 

SCHOOL' L ° nD AUDLEY 

Mcinkwlck Avenue. Colchester 

C02 8NN 

(Roll 12001 

Tel: Colchnater 47911 

MATHEMATICS 

Scnln 3 

Ron ulrail Sniitember 1983. 
TnuL'Imr or Mathematic, up to 
‘A’ lovol and to bo Sacond in 
nepartmeiit. 

Forma and details from 
Haudtoacher (foolscso a. a. a. 
pleuee). (19080) 133420 

Scale 1 Posts 

ESSEX 

THUKSTADLB SCHOOL 
Maypole Rand. Tiptrre. 
Colchostnr COB OEW 
.(Roll 1200) 

Tel: 0621 81 6526 
TEACHER OF 
MATHEMATICS Scale 1 
For September. Lively, thor- . 
oiiiih. well-organlaod depart- 
mont. offering BMP. 'O' level 
and C.S.E.. 'A' level, Essex 

Aclilnvemont Schome. 

, Plnoee apply by letter with 
full C.V. to Head by 20th 
A.R. r JLi fot> tocap s.a.e. please). 

( 1 9078) 133422 

HAVERING 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HAVERING 
FRANCES DARDSLEY 
SCHOOL 

Brent wood Road, Romford 

RM1 2RR 

(Roll 1 176 Girls) 

TEMPORARY TEACHER OF 
SCIENCE AND MATHEMA- 
TICS In Years 16 2. Seals 1. 
for September 1883. 

For further details please 
aeo our advertisement under 
Secondary Science, Scale 1. 
(19073) 133422 


Modern Languages 
Heads of Department 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

§ , ££gS L LONOUEV1IJ - E 

ussss ssr$&r a> 

Longuevlll., Peterborough PE 

Tel: Peterborough 231871 
Haedmaeter: Mr. P.J. 

Frog ley, M.A. 

Oroup 11 - 1190 puolle 

REQOmED for Septem- 
ber. 1983:- Heed or Lan- 
guages, Scale 4. French and 
German are taught to 'A' 
level , but there could be 


scope for Increasing the lan- 
guages an of for. The success- 
ful candidate will have had 
experience of teaching lan- 
guages across the full ability 
range end will have a commit- 
■""Pt to modern teaching 
methods and curricular de- 
velopment. 

Possible housing assistance. 

Application forma and full 
details (s.a.e. first class) 
available Tram the Headmas- 
ter at the above address. 
Closing date: 1 5th April . 

(194281 133618 


Scale 2 Posts and above 


_-Ttie department, lx highly 
ncMMful and contributes la 
BKh to the overall life of tho 
•neq] and a person la sought 
5*o. could continue this tradl- 

S ' Application forms and 
runuor Information obtain- 
S!® fpm.thn Head Toaclier at 
achool to whom complotou 
» ahould be roturnod 
n 10 days or this advor- 
“at. (19251) 133418 


P0li{Y8 

^S^iS N ^^'aRTM ENT 

f . pg^oEsTTfc?. 

tew. r d mmssmUsi 
few Mrwwsste 


\IJTMENT 


COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
DARTFDRD DIVISION 
BWANSCOMBE SCHOOL 
Bwamcamba Street. 
Swenscombe, Kent DA10 uBQ 
Temporary teachor required 
for Summor Term for R.E. 
and Matha. Swenaoomba 
School la a High Srhool with- 
in the Kent Themea-alde 
scheme of Secondary orga- 
nisation. Fringe Allowance 
£246. 

Applications with full de- 
tails or Divisional Education 
Officer. Essex Road, Dartford 
DAI 2AZ- (S.A.E. please). 
Tel: Dertrord 24 841. 

□ RAVEHHAM DIVISION 
GRAVESEND GRAMMAR 

school Fan boys 

Church Walk, Gravesend 
(Roll: 508. aged IS - 18, 

Sixth Form 1 86) 

Required for September 1983; 
a graduate Mathematician In 
tills Upper School which pro- 
vides five year courses to "A 
level for. baye of good 
academic ability, the majority 
of whom go on to University 
or other forms of. Higher 
Education. The Mathematics 
Department haa four full lime 
etaTr and there are about 80 
boyn taking the subject In the 
Sixth Form. Tho Department 
has a strong record of 
academic achievement Includ- 
ing entrance successes to Ox- 
ford and cambrldoa. Some 
Computer Studios ere at pre- 
sent taught to ’O’ level. Abil- 
ity to help with games, parti- 
cularly rugby or hockey, 
would Da an advaiitago. 

Applications at once to the 
Headmaster (no forms) giving 
full curriculum vltno and 
names and addresses of two 
refora as will be erraiieed as 
soon aa passible. ,1B4S ^ Maa 


SHROPSHIRE 

V? ""f S? i'pff* toamrehenelve. 

aiiitablo applicant) to Share 

Il? a . “ B ±‘J.?to? r Tt a udl 0 eT Bt fo 


WILTSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
LAVINGTON 

COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
Market Lavlngton, Devizes. 
Wilts. 

A teacher le required ae from 
September 1983 to teach 
French end German to GCE 
'O' level in thla 11-16 mixed 

i amprehenalve achool. 

.svlnaion School tina a formal 
link with Daunisey'e school, 
the Independent Secondary 
School In West Lavlngton, 
end much of the modern lm- 


CpUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS (GRAMMAR) 

Norman Way. Colchester COS 
bUo 

(Roll i 640. 170 In Sixth, 

Taj; Colchester 76973 
GERMAN AND FRENCH 
Scale 1 

Required September. Gradu- 
ate teaching German to Scho- 
larship -(aval, subsidiary 
French (Temporary one year 
poat covering aocondmant). 

Closing date: 2Bnd April, 

1983. 

Apply direct to Hradmle- 
tress with curriculum vitae 
and namea of two refereed 
f foolscap s.a.e. plans*!. 

BHOEBUR YNESB 
COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
Caulfield Road. 8hoeburyneaa 
Tel: 8hoeburyneBB 22B6 
(Roll 1200) 

FRENCH Beale 1 

Required September, In 7 r.e. 

11 - IB Comprehensive , 

J reduate teacher of French. 

.blllty ta leach other iub- 
lecte an advantage. 

Apply by letter to tl)o 
Headteacher giving namee of 
two referees (foolscap a.a.e. 
please). 

THURSTADLE SCHOOL 
Maypole Road. Tlplrea. 
Colchester COS OEW 
(Roll 1200, 

Tel: 0631 916526 
TEACHER OF MODERN 
LANQUAQEB 
Beale 1 

For Beptembor, First Lon- 

J ungp German: same poaalbil- 
ty of a little French, atronn 
link with Ronlachule. Raatett. 
German/Europsan Studies also 
taught. 

Please apply by loiter with 
full C.V. to Head by 20th 
April (foolscap s.a.e. please). 
(19084) 133622 


one by Dauntaay's staff. voluntary controlled solec 


B uages teaching at Lavlngton 
i done by Dauntaay's staff. 
The successful candidate will 
be responsible for the orga- 
nisation of lanausga teaching 
resources at Lavlngton and 
will ba expected to work 
closely with the Heads of 
French and German at Daunt- 
eay'e, both of wham teach 
classes si Lavlngton. 

Application forms and 
rurther details are available 
rrom tha Headmaster, Mr. D. 
Bury B.A., at the school on 
receipt of a s.a.e. (19403) 


COUNTV COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
DARTFORD DIVI8ION 
DARTFORD GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL . 

(700 boys Founded 1B76) 
Required In September 1983. 

B raduata to teach French nnd 
lermnn. or Just French, to 


German, or Just French, ta 
advanced level at this boya 
voluntary controlled selective 
school. Scale I, Fringe allo- 


wance E231 . 


at this boys' 
■oil ad selective 
I, Fringe allo- 

9 II cal ion to tha 
lartford Gradi- 
ent Tf 111 . Dart- 
1 2HW. with s 


Letters If application to tha 
Headmaster. Dartford Gram- 
mar Satiaol. West TflTl. Dari- 
ford. Kent DAI 2HW. with a 
foil curriculum vltse, the 
names and nddrassas of two 


Scale 1 Posts 


HAMPSHIRE 

COVE SCHOOL. „ 

St. John's Road, Cove. 

Fernborough 
N.O.R. 1050 

Required for September. 
1985 Scale I post. Teacher of 
French. Closing dale 11th 
April, 1985. 

J Letter of application noral- 
.a ting two professional re- 
erees to Head Teacher with 
s.a.e. for details. 1594841 

1 SdDfii 


refereps and e.a.e. for further 
Information. (19439) 133 622 

HILLINGDON 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HILLINGDON 

H ARLINGTON SCHOOL 
Plnkwell Lane, Hoyee. 
Middlesex UB3 IPO 

(Number on roll 998 • 87 
In Sixth Form) 

Required for September, 
e graduate teacher of 
FRENCH (Beale 1). Ability 
to esslat with Spanish an 
advantage . 

Please apply in tha first 
instance by fatter (o the 
Head of the School statlnn 
the namea and addraasaa or 
two rarer eaa. 

«&W.WSH0i A "fSKH 


Ootiny mOounctf 

Required for let September, 1983 

Applications ere Invited from qualified teachers tor the following 

vacancies: 

CALD1C0T COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL (11-18) 

TEXTILES To assist throughout tha school. Home 
Economics and/or Art an advantage. 

DUFFRYN COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL, 

NEWPORT (11-18) 

HEAD OF MATHEMATICS . To lead a team of 1 1 full-time 

specialists and to teach the subject to 'O'. ‘A 1 and 'S' level. 
Scale 4 with possibility of Senior Teacher Scale for suitably 
qualified applicant. 

LL1SWERRY COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL, 

NEWPORT (11-18) 

MUSIC. Graduate to teach throughout lha school and Walsh 
in the Lower School. 

MONMOUTH COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
(11-18) 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION . To laKe charge of girls Physical 
Education and Games throughout Ihe eonool. Scale 3 for 
suitable candidate. 

P0NTLLANFRA1TH COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
(11-16) 

MATHEMATICS/COMPUTER STUDIES . Graduate to 

teach to 'O' level. Scale 2 for suitable candidate. 

ST. JULIAN'S COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL, 

NEWPORT (11-18) 

(A) FRENCH. Graduate to teach to ‘O' level Initially. Ability to 
leach German an advantage. 

<B) REMEDIAL CLASSES. Experience with E-S.Nl(M) or . 
Remedial Pupils desirable. Special Schools Allowance 
payable. 

TREVETHIN COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL, 

PONTYPOQL (11-16) 

MATHEMATICS. To leach throughout the school to 'O' 
level. 

Application forms' and further InfoimaUon, where available, 
oolalnable, Irom Ihe Director ol Education, County Hall, 
Cwmbran, Gwent NP44 2XG, on receipt ol an bab. and should 
be returned to the Headteacher of the School, by 18th April, 
1683. 




and uumputor s 
ordinary lovol. 
Further dntella 


available 
tresa to 


feu BSD pupils (11 
• rural Mtclijment at 


i§ai?4> 133491* 


►lEK.iJr Jieaomaetnr to whom 

A^vi *m d /s; 

Stale 2 Posts and above 


STAPFOIIDSIURE 

g¥. , ’f,«{?A N s c »?o K ifl , 5T^. E .A. 
BSSaffBffl’fc-. w—o". 
«aBa."3Sr jwssffic 

K:sr uL.j."..i./.nJ n A.r.h. 

or A’SSfelon 'form. 

Bblo P rmni end r " t “ rdB , hlB to 
‘ h All* ^ 5a^*Co u niy 

Sl C i { ^r V iReIr l 5mpfoy6«J 


lDt(ffIy.S9 UN ClL 

Sfisa^r bcSool 

?q C,u JJ ;?5 September 1983. 

K»bue?-.4 

as, -lbc 

1h., .MB them a tics Doonrt- 


*5 f'&iyVgcM? 0 '# 

»«chl * 1 ? “iglat with tha 

Kfe ft'. JftlVTHIK 

IT'iL®* «n advantage. 

IntrtamJ 1,001 a Church of 
„ Co-aducatlonal 
J«H, , ,f 7 ^ School, . 360 on 

fiiriESi. lt j]!“R forma and 


WILTSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

^OMPREHlNai VE BCHOOL . 
Market Lavlngton. Doviaaa. 

A ‘taa’chor IB fflaR 

September . 1053 to “ \a 

mathematics In tm« i .1 1 * hoa f “ 


' forma and 

CT. r ,9 *feplto available from 
W Bt S?i n t“ lar ht tha aohool- 
fiiw,*' gtopfien'e Hi,,. Centar- 
" ttftii - *•$ returned to him 

SCHOOL. 


Mr. p. Bury 
rOC 


Unless otherwise stated the followlng posts are required, for the Autumn Term, 1989- 
Appfioathn forma/further details ere available (rim the, Headteacher of the sohool conct 
envelope. ' . " *. •' 

Closing dale: 16th April, 1983 unless otherwise Indicated. • i ,- 

■ 'J a. two toedirt of Malher# 

Primary •^ iin ***/ tooSofC o' 

rmiimj Bmher Wwm-ten eiau b 

Deputy Head Teacher- Group 3 . ; !■.■*] a«n #* Headmosu 

OT-MAHYB R.C. (AlDEDJ PRIMARY SCHOOL. Derby Road. Naflhgluin NQ1 Soale 1 T HatheitietlC 

“j* . i. ALDEBMAN DERBYSHIRE < 

... SSJiSSW"" 

ExDflrtemwl ond cohuuBkI aHhoflo leechar »Mnd u DepAf Hskdlor JM . HoadmxstacE.RTuffert.M 

stssssg* 

Secondary sci.i-phy.ic, 

. , . . a.nriine ■ GLM8DME C0MPREHEN 

8cale3“ Cpmput9r8tu dle> noungiuga hqs sop. 

Scale 3 -Mathematics MMd:saotii-iB) . 

FAR N B0R0UQ H C0MPREHEH8IVE SCHOOL FimWfouflh Hoad, CBhm ’ .. HeadmeMar: 1A W. QrttOlt« 

EFote, Nottingham NG11 BJW- ‘ For S^Jttmbar. or Barter i 

Mixed: 810 (1H6J General Bdeoca ftnd'of Ted 

„ ta-dw u Head ol Owrpiitef State*. . ful datslla (Nottkiflham 292 

I.WbO quBlted and. 

iS&SSSSSess&st . : sp^ b ; t 

loiSSjMiteiy for aiMB m curri«*irn. ; Scale 2(8) Pbal 

Scalal- Cham Wry : 

Scale 1 -English . .. ^n^rwtoii Ha^uninwlo.T.WHto.BJ 

• Teacher (8c.b E t 8>, , 

E*lMe.NoBfeidwmNai18JW. janaigpogd ^hUmt wqu 

^*“ d:B !? <1 Ir , .Ti.hriw# BSo. ' wjdfeMtwatamreomp^fefl 

‘ v "“ ■■ 

8oal.S(8)PC.I 

• Mlagaand'abMy.mne*. ' _ "‘1 • UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL SC 


2. ifew-l8Bdidii : al'»Wim*b Tt" OoOtga 

Further WwmaHon thou Wi newly cmrirt Commurty Oote^ la aWftU* 
(■.ke.] irnii ihe Headmaster. 

Seale l-Mathemetlas 

ALDERMAN DERBYaHlREC0HPREHENSiyEBCH0OL,HuaMBL*n». 

Butoil, Nottingham NGeaAO. 

Mxed;1flB0(lWfl> 

Hoadmxstar : E. R Tufrert.MEd. 

Enthgtlestic tsoclm o( MoMmoUca to opecieSee In Ihe ludilng o' U» 

Ihrou ghoul Die KlwA 

Scale 1 - Phyetoe 

GLA18DALE COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL. Olenbrnol: CweeanL BHbomah, 
Nottingham 408 30P. 

Mixed: 680 (11-16) . 

Hesdmnlar: M. W- QrlttUhs 

For Saptotiber, or Barter > pasoHe, teacher of Physios together Mill same 
Gansmi Bdenga sndfor Tschnotasy^rephlos. PMn conlaei the Headmaster lor 
ful details (Nottkigfiafli 292286). ... 


MLTON HOSPITAL BCHOOLKMon HnplMLKKon, WBrtaop Neat 881080. 

RaN: 30 (slags) 

HssdihMisr B.T. W*H>. BA. M.Ed- 

T eather (Scsb.-E (8)) wtth experience, ol pmtoundly wUnfed, rTHiWply 
handicapped ghkksit mvilred wMi oh ertfxniiuyn (or the devetopmenl of 
audfeFvtouai and Oompuief beaed sdiKShon. 

Further (totals (e s-sj and on OpporumKy la vbil tha school on iv Matte on 
isquefeL 


f EngSeh. AppDcsnie mouM bo ospolile ol lsschfng »» Scale 2(S) PdBt 


ils42d 


Oyb . 

[Roll: 710 


AR SCHOOL 


i ice nr ahould be 
h en thuslaat Lcolly 
'nd abilities wlth- 

>1. up to at laaat 
Ma Ultima tics. .An 


Iky iS' “*»«!(!matlcs. .An 


WIMBLEDON 

URBUL1NB CONVENT- 

i|ji 

PlDoae HPPill i “(BBtlmontola ,• 

.a B - l . v °r . 


Scale 1 -Craft, Deiiin and Technology {Two Poeti) r 

Seal# 1 ^MathemstloiffWO P°0 ta l 

FAJRHAMWMMlWlWcOliEQi^ ■. 


UNlvERSnYHOSPfTALSCHOOL, Quoena MedtcsICarwe.NoUlnghun NOT 
2UH. •, 

Rott:BS(Msge) 

HeadmMecT. BHten, Olp. Ed. 

Teacher (Scale «8)» to tfmngVien the provision br patten^ sgtel A-» years on 
aAdtwsnto. Al subjects are covered al si level*. Teaching h watdSuMd end 
dentoMe *n sbWty V3 operate haonorteutly MWn * mutf-flbOpWwiry hotpHai 

MK 

Fut dsUBs SWBabio (e,a«.) 1mm B» school 


Nottinghamshire County Council 

County Haliy\festBridgfoid NotlhghamNG27QP 
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SECONDARY MODERN 

LANGUAGE 

continued 

SHROPSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
THE WAKEMAN SCHOOL 

sva ^aa 1 "*"** 0 ' 8hrBV *' sb,,r y 

Required September 1983, 
temporary teacher of modern 
Inn nuance scale I for one year 
S"i v ' A*.? ln,v French, but with 

in* ahlll ri 1 t r% InanK nanmen 


*h* ability to teach Oirman. 

Application forma from and 
returnable to the Headmaster 
at the school (sae). (58493, 

1 33622 


STAFFORDSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
WILNECOTE HIGH SCHOOL 
Tinker s Oraan Road, 
WHnecota, Tam worth . 
?n?i l,re<l i, for September, 

Sbrm'Xn ■5g du «5t* 

level and to take chares of 
the aubjaat very quickly with- 
in e successful Languane Do- 
pan man t . Ability to offer a 
second language {preferably 
French! enaontlal. Scale I 
permanent post . 

Application forma obtain- 
“hie from and returnable to 
the Headteacher la.a.e.i. 

All applicants are asked to 
note that it la the County 
Council's view chat it la de- 
sirable for their employees to 
be members or nn appropriate 
Trade Union. 1194141 133623 


Somerset County Council 


% 


i Applications are Invited from suitably qualified and experienced 
teachers far the following posts. Unless otherwise stated, 

aPthe^hoSs 18 8nd fo°tocap) from the Heads 

Please quote reference 31/3 on correspondence. 

SECONDARY 

BISHOP FOX’S SCHOOL, TAUNTON 

(1 1 - 1 6 mixed comprehensive, 860) 

For September 1883, HEAD OF CHEMISTRY, Scale 2 within a 
strong Science Department. 

Closing date: 15th April. 1883. 

THE KING ALFRED SCHOOL, 

HIGH BRIDGE, BURN HAM-ON-SEA 

11-18 mixed comprehensive, 1519) 

September 1BB3, teacher of TECHNICAL 

(ISo 1 inf UbJeCl te ,aU0hl 10 CSE and 'Si Eel 

nemptoyed. 00 9 ^ 6 or 8 p8rson who te al Present 

losing date: 15th April, 1983. 

MIDDLE SCHOOLS 

iWANMEAD MIDDLE, ILMINSTER 

M3 mixed, 417) 

ir September 1083, enthusiastic general teacher Scale 1 
IheKond ^S| ntm0nL Th8 succeaaful candidate will leach Iri 

SSttJZttStfESL.* «■• ■— * •* fuu 

Closing date: 10th Aprif, 1983. 


iSfr n EPAR ™ ENT 

"TlEWMlX ED school, 
Faversham 

1 ,250 Pupils (1 1—17) 

HEADTEACHER: MR. V. J. THOMAS 

Required September 1 983: 

HEAD OF SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 

«nd onthualaalto Phyalcist to 
Department, Scale 4. To establish a 

: ?*SI^ 

B^°® t ernlanguages 

FrarKh 


FnvoMng pu^li^ 1st y aepa - - - -? 

HEAD OF GEOGRAPHY DEPARTMENT 


•SSBSsgs a^ jar 

HEAD OF MUSIC'OEPARTMENT 

TEACHER OFCHEMISTRY 

i > 1 : 



Music 

Seals 2 Posts and above 


HAMPSHIRE 
HERON WOOD SCHOOL 
Tongham Road. Alderehat 
NO f'gOO 1 1 v ® Boy* 11 - Ifil 

b 5-Bf.wsi 

“““'E' Ability to direct 
concert bend and noad class 
■ k, L 1 ? p «qulred. Borne 
nilnorlty subject work necei- 

"g&'ala 2 poet. 

Closing date 2 weeks arter 
appearance of advBrt lee meat. 

ar application nomi- 
nallnfl two referees to Head- 
master with etamped addraa- 

?Snjo»I ,vo|op “ ,or details. 
1394881 I33B20 

HAVERING 

^^g OR ° UGHOF 


JHH n EAVE SCHOOL 
g““'a Road,, Harold Hill, 
Romford R\13 9XX 
(Roll 700 Mixed] 

Tel: Inorebourno 71334 
Headteacher: Mr. J. a. Qlnn. 

iinipmh* . M Vni« required for 
f “i**® r ' IBBS. Temporary. 
J? r ° nB t®rm in first instance, 

onat V h£iJ«!l 0t ® pn i 1 .t* i 0BVB ' The 
Po*l holder will have total 

Seh52i ,al £. 1 ii t4 i To S In the 

school, mainly teaching years 

„. Q ‘ k _ w,,h ,omB orcneetrel 

■hnuM 6 ? **f application 
■'"‘“Hjd be sent to the Head- 


iSSf’SF. . enr,oa J n p' full' Burrlcu- 

lum vitae and the nemos or 
two referees. (19072) 133880 


Scale 1 Posts 


ESSEX 

NICHOLAS SCHOOL 


Mi h ar^ La,ndoni 

8 ca l a i . + i 


J* 1 : Basil don 43391 

MUSIC TEACHER 

£246. ' ' + lrln "° allowance 

B.?5^i rod J! ap April 1983, for 
P“ 1 W™*r Term only. Oppor- 

Pul| t or , pIIpf , *?iI? ,naUon . work ' 
possible P ' " pt ’ tln,e appointment 

gwnr vnwi 


Physical Education 


Scale 1 Posts 


ESSEX 

ELMBRIDOE 


SCHOgi 
Inner CR 


r^on'aSjoi 1 "’ ° nB " r ^ Ma OH " 

fe B C ? ER op PE - 


**}& 'Ff 1 . u>a tlon Specie iTet 

59 i? f ?Sf, h English and 

nioloay. This la a wholly 
Boarding School tor 25(f 
Qormal boys, n . 1 6 years , 


* ph EnBliah^and - 
hls la. a wholly 


Fringe allowance £2431 

fffiMf VSif' %lr?g. 'S.., 

,fop,soa P ■■B.e. 

RENT 


Torm only, — 

fmm P tl! c,, f,P n . form available 

rfr»1R. l _ h " Eduqatlon 


oPfTSJ?" ,9 Iv, “ ,ona * Eduaatlor 

134228 

ROTHERHAM 
MET cW, P r?ch , L TAN 
co M|^gi£eiVB 

, JJ “ IB Mltotl, Approx. 
1370 on roll. Approx, fs 9 
In Ath form 

April, 

, 1985 for the Summer Term 
only 

tbmp °S# 8,stant 

. Rapuired for airls P.b. 

'■3v2o»«SS?*™ 

PoSPbVr A “ HOon “■ 


Cetaiffl 1 nr I( tw VltaB «nd 

re°^Ll c °e r To° 

Mb] ° bv ! 

; sstRsfflK JMetaf ™ 

: of W t B B ' Musaott. Director 

Religious Education • 
Heads of Department 

, STAFFORDSHIRE 

Wy-twood 

.HgSAxi*^: /■4TW32 


I ; eiliiomi" aticf 'p-level uptolho : | 

sJ 


THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 


Scale 2 Posts and above 


STAFFORDSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
ROBERT SUTTON R.C. (At 
COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
□ liiostono Lone. Stanenlilli. 
Burton upon Trent DEIS 98]) 
Ronulred far September. 
r«i? iTin? Qualified urur Using 
S9iil?I ,c _ mneher of RE LI - 
GIOUS EDUCATION (Scale 2 
to suitable applicant i for this 
i* - IB Com pro liens I vc 

£i. ? ecQnd taachlnu 
subject will be necessary. 

p ? llc#tl °" forms obinlu- 
?hi"u fro JU and rsiurnoble ta 
*na i Headteacher (saai. 

All applicants are askud to 
note that It Is the Cuunty 
CauncH’a view that it tn dp. 
sirsble for their einployooa to 
be members of su approprlnlu 
Trade Union. (19416) 13442(1 


WEST SU88EX 

WARDEN I'AltK KCIIUOL 
Brand Street. CuLkrifld. 

Huy wiu'iIn II until It II 1 7 Anp 
i l - in Mixed Cmiipmiii'iisl vc 


n.'o.ri I 43T 

Heiiulrmi hnntiMiiiinr. ln«S 
Sea In II Tiiiii-liiir .if PliynliF, . 


Ability 1 ci utfer y m Incf rniiir* 
oud nil Iniri'imi in rhu uni. ,,r 

Si^Vimf'* w,,,,la 

..p n ,;ruv«.d , ; , :^r. 1 « 1,1 


Scale 1 Posts 


Scale 1 Posts 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

MILTON KEYNES AREA 
OUSCDALE SCHOOL 

(mixed rompridiiuiHl vn 
upnrtixlmatnly 1430 on mill 
rtnf,uiri, ( | tor Hop tt. in ttp r ]9na. 

"■ urniluuie 


profcrri-il. a tile tu ’ tniu-li nil 
"HP unit uhiiitv r it nui< la". lJ 
*'• *U}. , '"7 nl, u i, ny. Chnmletry 
work » i .. A level 


COUNTY COUNCIL 

DEPARTMENT 
DARTFORD DIVISION 
SWANSCOMBE SCHOOL 
Swnnicomhfl Street, 
Swanscombe. Kent DA 1 0 0DQ 
Temporary teacher required 
Burnmor Torm for R.E. 
M nth £ - . ^ Swanscombe 
School la a High School wllh- 
#%.r Ko S t Thomoa-slda 
acheme of Secondary onm- 
£246 ° n ' Fp,nfl " Allowance 
Applications with roll da- 
ffiJ? *° Divisions! Education 
DAI Dartford 

If i 1 f S. A . C. ploasfl ) . 

Tel: Dartford 24841. (19443) 
134422 

NORTH YORKSHIRE 

FULFORD SCHOOL 

^^^rt^t P u’n"32? 

ggssj? ry HiBtory se fi B 44a , 2 


Science 

Heads of Department 


SHROPSHIRE 

AS^vi2a<f(? L MM,TTEE 

WEM, Shropshire BYA hub 

,J ,a _ I L our * ^ oreduete 
teaching to advanced level. 

Further details from Haul, 
master (S.A.E.l. (194091 “ 

134818- 


SCale 2 Posts and above 


KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

§8X18 B°” ib °°~ ar ™ ent 

foA ai)?£ AMMAn SCHOOL 

ilA h Ll 0 2 r ^ ,! 710 ^ 180 ^ 

Sansta.aRhB 

N . l iff , ®, , d physics la taught 

, K'°Af n 1 d ... i r."TSrlr 

partmant la large antT has s 

tlon” TOM. 1 ! 10 ™ “ n oxam"na- 
_^!|5 "“ft becomes vacant 


work will u- svuilul.ie but 

jnuln innclilnn luud will bn in. 
rnnnn U* , th " “> 1* UflO 

rnnnu, Srtnm'r la FOnikMilsiirv 
Scale" 1 ! c,,Md,,on *° 1^ 

Oil Module School la nltiintoil 
BltniBMva silo. JuVt out- 
ICevnei. " ow ,Hy »« Milton 
Assistance with removal nx- 
punses and rontod housinn 
n)“y bo avellobln In appruvoS 
cnera nn«l thrrr In a wide 
rnnue or housing to buy in iho 

OSSE WiSn. nvifuatflo from 
on" ’rorolpt rh or’ ^ >£ 

<0 O I8 K? “* ,dro -” d env|l« fi a. 


Ap r lV? "( 0 IS Q%*> hnlnnt n*Al 

CROYDON 

London nonouon of 

MONKS HILL HIGH 
„ p «r nborou o h A von Lie, 
8outh Croydon CRB 8*4 d 

Tenable I 18th April 1B83 

Required in thle mixed 
fuii.'uL. Comprehensive. a 
• J-J" time temporary 

ot General Science, 
to*C £ ri T P a P m “ Fhyeics 

HMuf * nd lo ”" r 

£w,3 53=' Aas-isat 

i, W^Co'h'dSS'te ini: 

efe r ?8i4yii" oon “JS 


I.A.E. ror 
from and 
tile Head 


ESSEX 


pa"trrmn° , . <,or to a heftd ° r COUNTY H IC H SCHOOL 
.(-Further details may bo oba- <Qjn«»imar| 

whSm ,r , 0 ”,, th « «Md>no.t«r IB Jarman Way, Colchcater i 


feroea. (19442) ° r 134820 


to o tSacii 

9*2 SH y «.»9__9*P«‘iM Lovoi 


KENT 

gSBgJ¥,gS-{®l{' I ,TMENT 


D Lhvol . 
avol and 
Glosliio 


Hoad teacher 




■ayersham , 

awrn»o. 


□OL 

enulnoton. 




rwMr, ivi.A, 

Required for September tona 

sf^°rS p »„ M I 8 P« hS ™ o* Hf?: 

WTo ?s. M r “&9’S 

RNth's 01 * levels elans with 

r V s , * B “‘ 


. SHROPSHIRE 

g?VSAZiP!LCOMi 


L ° N, H^§8^or 

llAniIMn-. . 


- ip Q 

‘"“■-ISMMff ■»* 

®ar\a r “sfe3a5 

KS2L; A ififSf 

wan squipued IbIjb™ 0 , 1 *™. 

KSpnrV.-*-* Mfift 

_±_a?ab.V. 


HILLINGDON 

LON H°lM8g^«0F 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

VSBffW 8 ®ol m 

pynS^l\ A C lW‘ MM,on o 

Required for_ the Summer Pay) 

..Ti r .1? SP7 1 a Sclanca teacher 
with Biology as a main iuh. 

or Cf «In»r« S *i!J VV| L 1 J° ln “ team 
tBBohars B Tn C n . B Jl d ®“ th “»l*BtIc 

&oi a mi7a. ln sc I a > U JERf 

_„Ap p ljf, bv latter to the Da- ns , 

5S1 tetu^aasas 

■ n s" ?e 1 epti Jn a* num bora *o f 

fcr^onwt b9alnnt r&*ki 


< Number on raii 984 . im 
I n Slsth Form) " 

wj. 

f"e d . ff 

scliaoi . 18 comprehenilrt 

t«- A cR S5Si e ^M»JSIlK 

ft«„w*®lcome slthougiTSb 
men?’ *" *"«««' "quifi! 

svC fmJSrynj! 

Sl-843 §266)? 

cr V?9 n ^l, AU ?y;."fi 


JERSEY 

SALLE COLLEOE 


750 bojL mary * 

Retired Tor Bspfmb.r. 

Bck±‘ r tSSSS SSTT 

.b^sasss&.'f.jESf » 

. 134821 


KENT 

CRANBROOK. SCHOOL 
gran brook, Kant. 

Required ror September 1983, 
a well qualified and enthu- 
siastic taedhar or Biology for 
a Scale 1 appointment, gbit 
to teach both Biology and Bo- 
flat Dloloqy to »O t and 'A* 
Levels. AblUty to teach 4on« 
Beale, Phyaica or OieniUtrj 
would ho halpful. Cmn- 
brook School Is a VoJuntirr 
Aided County day and botnj- 
ine , Upper School for puWli 
aged 13 to IB, With a fulh 
Form or aoo students, all an> 
eagod In r A’ level work, AWL 


r.V- ‘V&JShss m 

work would be an advantHi, 
aa would willlngnaia to ba- 
Homo Involved In our anOd> 
Ilia. C.C.F. and waaketa 


Hampshire 

SiVPF N MARY'S COLLEGE 

Ka$l SITf RDOtl ' Shsliiustoke 

pJtVel'ciaT 

girjat Jg^^^Si 

■Fw'.'ll*?. j>“ r,on «“ tutSfi 

lisai 

fe‘Sr a M^,n,..?""iwgss_ 


rial □□si. witn iron 

modatlon and food, lb «■ 
change tot House duties. 
Please write to the HsH- 

S aatsr. CranbrooH . - goiofi* 
ran brook. Kent TNI 7 SID- 
with full details and pgrum- 
lara of two rararaai. Il8 1 ||^ 3 


KENT 

fg^J¥.gS U D^RTMSNT 

SCHOOL 

Avanuo or Ramorabraneei 
slttin a bourne, Kant 
Rnoulrod In Sept ember attnt* 
voluntary Controlled.; four- 
rorni entry achoo ffor D ^i 

a rnduBte to fench TOM JSS 
omnutlnfl. Plenty of OJ W 
■A ■ level work *vellAble in 
both eubjerts. 
with otmes an^« OI 
“WKfl •?. 0v, i ,8 ?aT 1 .iie^v S 


ltf-4, P 5R V SW ? A- 

tuition, for the 

e3sJb i «i > m 


area. 6 Itlagboum w 
between the Medway To*w» 
and Canterbury, with «*L« t 
cess to London end ,tne w 
uoaat. .. 


HAVERING 

sch§o£ 8 BARnsLEY 

iwftp *“*■ n ° mrord 


LRplll 1^6 Glr) 
E-IJ H ornch u ra 


176 Olrlal 
rnohurati 4736B 
ohen M^s. J. I, 


KENT 


™. i. . 

..Further dathlle and applies. 
.Hen forma from tli0 P ^ O ad 

SU mn** 


TSSIP^' 

_ is 


B fieri Mrs. J. I, 

^A^'TfiACHBR OF 
|-.n Years *1 jfc'Sglfr 
• Maternity Leave, A full-time 

WoulJ , Vi’Vo^ a a i d e r"^. 0lntm0nt 

vEgBgSBk.' 'St 
f?!oW>"“ ° r . tw ° ra Asnh 


COUNTY CbUNCIL_ TM , 
EDUCATION RfifAnM 

BlHR 


encioain 

a!of5) 


mea of two ref 


STAFFORDSHIRE 

iRKf^ONCOMMI 


. r ’ -i 


, ?«n IKSnsUQS.--* “WW 


.4s5h8V < JSW 


. HILLINGDON 

“"M&l 28S8H8 HOF 

. INumbaron roll BBS, 87 In 
\f Siath Form) . 

%cal\?^V to ( 9 „,e rn}& 

m-rjlA??** Taaohar. 
‘ >a?a U blV, V?9^?> Al 


i.: % . ^ 


isvanecombo. 

Tell Greanhlthe- 24235“ 

KafipfegaB tsss 
swsrssi «r. sl'jfS! 

S„.5SJSSS: n f. .'BBS 

#giS. 1Sr“SL^^BS 

niaatioK' Fringe , 

Applications bv W ** 
ourrloulum viwa. n f “™ e q J, grd 


^g£lSy-v E i^qcL 

To ov o?8,s c wd' to ' 

- 1 "^Applications l? »«7 
' tor, St,' Oeorfli * vvailvV 1 ^ 1 
Secondary School. Jt* , gl 

, Rdad.,.BroodstMra, *®J t ’ si 

Ins ou r r lc u 1 u#f *» ■ „ f ff 

name* 1 and “A d „ r ®“ 1348! 

referees. I1B432>- - *7 - 






gBCONDARY SCIENCE 

antbiuBd 

suddlebex 

KMWWWh hoys - 

gg-faa 1 .-a-wajBs 

A1 Fu^*h*r ‘"informalion aval I - 

,b !f An nest Ions with full cur- 
*P!L •lias and nninos or 
r !2J ifflereee to The He«dni,ia- 
IW® TjanlPtari Sclioul. Hsn- 
" r, ,h gold. Hampton. Mldd* 
■luo. ( 19BQ0) I 34822 


ctapfordshire 

Swibfe 18 ' fct,rti * 

?|So P . ABC Sam, Vi i°" js*' 11 

ife^^eac^^SIcS 

io C “ l *Bva| U *l andard*2utl Sc Ion - 

ci to Junior rorms. Ability to 
Sfe? soma ChBmlairy would 
ba an added recommend oi ion 
hut is not OBBOntlBl. 

Appllc stlons by loiter nlv- 
JSB lull details of qualifica- 
tions, experience and other 
rale vent Inforinatlon siiuuld 
ha sent to the Headmaster at 
“hi School, ns soon "■ 

^aVi^bppI ICO n ts are naked to 
sate that It Is the County 
Councll'a view that It Is da- 
■Inble ror their employees to 
bt members of un appropriate 
Trade Union. (19417) 134822 


WEST SUSSEX 

downlands school 

S ale Avenue. Haseocka. West 

HflSOX BNfl 8LP 
Group 10. 11 - 1® Mixed 
Comprehenelvo n.o.r. 930 
Required . Baptambac. 1983 
-Teacher or Physics (Benin 1). 

Application forms from 
Headteacher on receipt or 
s.a.a. Removal expeneee In 
approved cases. (1B091 


Speech and Drama 
Scale 2 Posts and above 

CORNWALL 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
There Is a Removal Expanses 
Schama ror toacliers tuning up 
Hrmansnt teaching posts 
[ram outside the County. 

tor 8 sV,itii ' s 

Qirk Lsno, Cameirord, 

Cornwall 

Pjoup No. .10, No. on Roll 
rm of 63 

iRsqUirad for Saptembor, 
taschor to toko ronpon- 
. clbiilty Tor the toaslilng of 

drgnte- throughout tho aohoul. 

. Drema ,1s. studies by all In 
> - s ■ . The ability to 
isecli other aspocts or BiidIIsii 
dlraetlon or tho Hoad 
or.Bnelleh Is essential. 
-.Applications from Htudont 
laacners era considered. . 

Application rorm/Furtliar 
dalallg Tram tho Keadtuiiclior 

ffiDflr 1 ”. of ° aa* 


Scale 1 Posts 


DUCKING HAMSHIIUS 

MILTON KEVNEH AREA 
OI I & EDA LE SCHOOL 
Tlio Urnvo. Newport Pannell. 
(lucks MKI6 
■ Mixed Cuitiurclienalva - 
approximately 1480 an roll) 
Ruqulriid Tor Saptembor 1983. 
a (earlier or Art to teach com- 
ulct n nan and ability rnnne, 
12 tn 18 , daflnltely Including 
'A' level. Scale 1 . 

School lias Tour well-equlp- 
iinU adjurant art rooms with 
I in -11 1 lien for pot t ary . rubric 
prln tlun and photography. 
Thu ExprcNblvn Arts era a 
t’unieulsnrv cumpunnnt of the 


currU-iilimi t or nil pupils up to 
16. Prurorani-n will be given 
tn ramlidntnn who can also 


uflnr some Crnfl, cither plas- 
tics, wood or nioial work. 

Ounsdalo Srliuul In sltliolcd 
un mi uttrnctlvd silo. Just out- 
nlda llm now city of Mlltpn 
Knynen. 

AsBlstaiiL-D with removal ex- 
liuiiHun nnd rented housing 
■tiiiy bu ovullnble In approved 
coins and there Is n wide 
runno of haueinu to buy In the 
nran. 

Application rorms end 
turllior details available from 
the Headteacher, M. Cola 
BA., nn receipt of a roolscap 
stamped addressed envelope. 
( S 84 79) 135422 


NORTH YORKSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

i OSEPH ROWNTREE 
CHOOL 

vS?k y Ycft [1 a^z evv EBr " w,ck - 

Required from September 
1983 at this II • 18 mixBd 
comprehensive School situ- 
ated on a pleasant campus 
near _ York. teacher or 
CRAFT. DEB1GN AND TECH- 
NOLOGY. Scale 1. 

Design based courses In 
use. The teaching would ba 
mainly in a new workshop. 

Please send e.e.e. Tor 
further detalle and application 
form to the Headmaster at the. 
school, to be returned within 
two weeks of the appearance 

or this advertisement. 

119324) 135422 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
rrrxFft n'a-i^SS MM ,TTEE 

^ I 0 CsT^^ ,0n ' St0k » 
F£3* ,rBd Jor September. 

■ “ well qualified person 

PHv^^ r L nClpBl !X. GE ° aRA - 
MiTUri. FHVSICB or 

MATHEMATICS to G.C.E. 

i^a»T d Th « post 

Is Scale l and is open both to 
experienced teachers and 
th wFu? oa,c,nfl the,r *lfet post. 

Willingness to assist with 

extra-mural activities is a re- 
commendation. 

Application forms and 
further detail! may b° 
obtained from the Principal at 
* . College, to whom com- 
pleted rorms should bo re- 
turned within lO days of the 
appearance or this advertise- 
ment. 

All applicants are asked to 
note that It Is iho County 
Council's view that It la de- 
sirable for their employees to 
bo mombors or an appropriate 
Trade Union. 1 19410) 140022 


Special Education 

Headships 


HAMPSHIRE 

FAHNDOROUCH SOUTH 
SPECIAL SCHOOL E.S.N.(M) 
LynchTord Road, 

Farn borough , Hants OU14 
6BH 

N.O.R. 85 
Orouo 5 l8l 

Required for September 1983. 

AppIIcationa are Invited for 
the Headship or this Special 
School to be formed rrom the 

R resent Unit attached to 
ravell Comprehensive 

School, • 

Appointment from 1st 
September 1983, further In- 
formation end application 
forma rrom Arcs Education 
Officer. Croeawoya. Boundary 
Road, Farnboroueh. Hants on 
receipt of a stamped addres- 
sed envelope, to be returned 
by 11th April 1983. (67923) 

160010 


SHROPSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
THE PRIORY SCHOOL . 
LonnJon Road, Shrewsbury 
11 - 16 4 p.E. Comprehensive 
Required for September. 
1 983. a teacher, Scale One to 
Join the Crart. Design, Tech- 
nology 'Department, able to 
teach Wood and Metal Crafts 
In a Design based curriculum 
throughout the School to 
ordinary level. 

Application farms and 
further detolls (8.A.E. Please I 
from Headmistress. (190j)7^ 


^rJ’pve^ViJoy^^ho^ummc 
3“4U - lives, sa far in our 2 


of tlialr llveB. so far In our 
year history. Why nnt boco 
one yourself. 8 wsokb, h 
fun work, limn up to o w “ 
holiday. Flfnnt, wark vl 
ludaliin and board all paid 


fun work 
holiday. 


year litsturv. Why not become 
one yoursnir. 8 52K 

fuu.work.^W UPjof wank. 


to 6 woflki 
work . visa. 


Technical Studies 


of Department 


, JERSEY 

ffitA 8 ALLR COLLEGE 

* Secondary 

i |la?i 1 ! ^B,, r ° r Sop tom bar. 

SSBr/YiAW"” lo 

— 136418 


■elan Tech- 
be r^agatl- 


, llorunrH ,8 1 root, LONDON 
T ° 1, 61 13 7 ^2 6 2 


Sixth Form and 
Tertiary Colleges 

Heads of Department 


WEST SUBSEX 


:SBNT ■ ' • 

iiB 


''^E®v°^? 8 P 10S TMENT 

iHfflpiF?-" 

C*ffii-or RL'^ ••■PPlIoatlon- and 
;■ detal .s 




,TH SIXTH 


80LIHULL 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
8 WANS WELL SCHOOL 
Klneton arson Road. Olton. 
Solihull. 

DBPTY HEAD TEACHER 
(GROUP 5bI. 

^ l ?P , !5. Bt,on “. aro Invited from 
suitably qualified and exparl- 
inced teachers, for tho poei 
of Deputy Head Tosclicr nt 

this day/resldentlal schoul for 
physically handicapped chil- 
dren. 

Informal enquires, pinnae 
telephone Mr. n. Clnmim. 
Headmaster. 021-707 30 12. 

Application rorms nnd 
further details from the 
Director of Education. P.O. 
Box 20. Council House, doll- 
hull. 

Closing data ISih Anri I. 
1983. (194071 I 600 1 i 


HILLINGDON 
LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HILLINGDON 
TEACHER OF THE DEAF. 
Scale 2(51 

Required for September 1983. 
A qualified teacher of the 
deaf Is required to teach 
.henrlnn impaired children 
(ego 3 - 113 In the specially 
built partially hearing unit ut 
Gin be Primary Sc linol. 

Application forms from tho 
Director of Education. Clvlr 
Ceiitrn, (Jxbrlduc, Mldd*. 
i Tnl : Uxbridge 50111. Ext. 

3468/9) to whom they should 
be returned. Clnetnq date: 
22nd April 1B83- Outer Lon- 
don Allawanrr I’avublo. 
(19312) 160020 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
COLLEGE FOn THE BLIND 
( FUIITHEH EDUCATION FOR 
THE BLIND AND 
PARTIALLY SIGHTED) 
LECTURER I IN MODERN 


Scale 1 Posts 


BEDFORDSHIRE 

BEDFORDSHIRE 

EDUCATION 

RIDGEWAY SCHOOL 

Illll HMA, Kompvlon. Bedford 


Roquli-nd ror Sontumher Term 
1083 a GENERAL CLASS 
TEACHER ror Lower school 


‘iigrU chile 
school for 


Mldren within this 
for physically hand- 


Heads of Department .»»», 

— FE + SUPPLEMENT) 


Other than by Sublet 
Classification 

Scale 1 Posts 


BSSfSSr 

camps . Over MoetU^ 


TRAFFORD 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 

OF TRAFFORD 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
NEW SPECIAL SCHOOL 
Urban Road. Bale. 

Manchester 31 
(Group 4s> 

HEADTEACHER 
A Head is required rrom 1st 
September, 19B3 for this new 
Speclnl School for 5a pupils 
with behaviour problems. 

Application forms and- 

further details may ba 

obtained from the Chief 
Education Omcor. Town Hell, 
Sain, Manchester MSS 1 ZF. 
( 19073) 160010 


Deputy Headships 
Second Masters/ 
Mistresses 

1 ' DONCASTER 

R Efl I i^E^T^L ^cfHod L 
FOR THE DEAF 
Lager Way.^Di^ncaBter DNS 

DEPUTY HEAD (B8) 


«6Bd or.,Me«al- 
■ D-C.T.I. The 

ifrdm * . .in - 

': 4 Kksh 

■ : N&!«loJtii?» ,Re A MSI' 

* ffl'Sop V SIvl 1 ? , _ forma . . and 


CUMBRIA 

WITHERSLACK HALL 

SCHOOL 

Witlierslsck. 

Grange over Banda. Cumbria 
LAI l ssn 

HEAD OF EDUCATION 
A well Quollf led, proven 
teacher (38) Is required to 
heed the academic work In 
th a Residential Special 
School for fifty-elk emotional- 
ly disturbed boys aged twnha 
to sixteen years. 

Responsibilities will In- 
clude development or a curri- 
culum Incorporating a lan- 
guage development depart- 
ment, a laarnlno difficulties 
centre and oxternel examina- 
tions to CSE and ‘O' level. 

Proflcioncy In the above 
ereea and a commitment to 
the teachlnn of life skllla Is 
essential. 

The Head of Education will 
work closely with thn consul- 
tant psychologist In produrinn 
Individual Educational Prog- 
rammes to meet special edu- 
cational needs. The Hand or 
Education will also work 
closely In conimicllun with 
Hoads of Child Caro. 

Letter nf application (NO 
FORMS! and curriculum vitae 
ta the Director. (194011 

I 60018 


Scale 2 Posts and above 


Fnr fiirthni- dnislls ulna sc sen 
display ndvnrtlniminni under 
Cofleqno of rurthnr education. 
(19100) 160020 


school fur physicoiiy hand- 
icapped pupils. 

Application forma available 
from tho Hnadtesdier. 

C 190161 160092 

HAMPSHIRE 

DRAYTON MANOR SCHOOL 

A it udulf Steiner npeclnl 

Invitee medlars who also en- 
joy toncliinn aiitnldo n cine- 
■ room Bliiifilion- L.fcvlnfl in ro- 
q Hired. Skills in either metal- 
work. pottery, weaving ana 
Hplnnlno. country dunclnu ar 
iiym are an arivaiiuioe. 

Plraae write tu thn Coiled" 
uf Toacliers. Dr nylon Manor 
School . ShnrfloU! Oil Lciddon. 
Nr. Oaalnnntokn. Hants. 

0JD. (10175) 160022 


KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
BE YEN OAKS DIVISION 
FURNESS SCHOOL w 
Rowhlll Road, llextable. 


Swenley. Kent 
Group 3(Bl. E: 


EXN(M) 7_ - 11 


(mlxadl Day/Boardlnu Special 
Required f or June 1983 or aa 
soon Be poealblo thereafter, l 
teacher for middle Junlo~ 


claes of ESN(M) children. The 
person appointed will be re- 

H Hired to undertake reelden- 
al duties which Involve sn 
nverege of 15 hours e»- 
trnnnuuB duty and nleetpinu Lu 
se required. Accommodation 
could be available. A Scale 2 
poet Is available for aultuble 
applicant but probationary 
teachers are also Ihvlted to 


further detalle and applica- 
tion form from the Headmat- 
ter. Plenne an close ,».a.e. 
• ( I B447) , ' . I 60020 


Required as soOTl •• 

□ OBBlblo a suitably qual- 
ified and expo rl arc ad 
toaclior of the doar for the 
above position. 1 The school 
canelets ar nurse™, prim- 
ary. secondary eria further 


Applicants muil have ax- 
porlonoe In both residen- 
tial schools en6 furHier 

Prof Pelancy 'fit Tot". I Com! 
munlcntion will be easpn- 
tlal. 

Intereeted randldatc* 

land 4S 

ffeedmaetar. <l Ba47 ^ 6001JI 


WE?T SUSSEX.. ... 

^oedmesteri Mr. A.O. Train,: 

Tels' Soulhwatar 730302 . 

This la a wall eBtabHahad but 
expondlnp non-itislntalnad 
residential school tor 

Scale -2b position avail. bis 
September «S3. Craft ape. 
Clalist preferred but essential- . 
ly s Duty Teem Leader re- 
quired for a team or seven 
staff. Excellent 'move towards 
Deputy/HandShlp role. .Special 

gsSa: ,n :¥SifA l iW ,,,l, Sf 

□etelle rrom and letters of 
application (3 rolereesl to the , 

tSwsoi*' “°“ "'lfooio: 


Head of Home Econowifca De_ 
partment (Soala 3) WR" a |i 

aWett'^rTSSBR, Textfie 

gr P e B a"t“ve D ^Sd1acreft 


Scale 1 Ports \ 

S! wwiia »F S,XTP 

SfifNckPAiiOr? Mervyn 

ISfr-iF JjaUHS S 

Of Theol^F- JtpndW c u * , n 

Ttr. juryB&SS 


Solith East Derbyshire College 

ADDllcaUons W invlied (or the po5l of PRINCIPAJL of 

' ttris’expanding tertiary coHoge from 1 st Saptamber, 
1983 • . • \ 

• 2 gS£S%^l^'&v 

ftSca?MSookOE43AG to whom completed 
: aubmlttod by 6th April, IJJBS. • 

' DER8VSHIRECOUN7YOOUNCILISAN EQUAL 

■ 0PP0RTM n IT y .^ mpl0YE ?’ 



County epuhcil 


OVINGDEAN HALL SCHOOL FOR THE 
HEARING IMPAIRED CHILD 
Ovlngdean, Brighton 
East Sussex 

Applications are Invited lor the post of 

Resident Headteacher 

With effect from Is! September, 1983, following the 
retirement of of Mr B. W. Phillips. 

The Governors are looking lor a dynamic, forward- 
looking person who Is a fully qualified teacher of the deaf 
and has considerable experience In the education of the 
hearing impaired child. 

The salary, scale 7(S), also carries an additional 
allowance lor residence. 

The successful candidate will be required to live on the 
school campus In a modem detached house sited at a 
convenient . distance away from ihe main school 
buildings. 

Application forms and further details are available on 
request from the Clerk to the Governors at the school lo 
whom the completed form should be returned by Friday 
22nd April, 1983. 


Ealing 

London Borough 


HEADSHIPS 

OF SCHOOLS FOR 
CHILDREN WITH MODERATE 
LEARNING DIFFICULTIES 

Thu Ealing Aulhortty forewrefl that Ite Spe^. Schools will 
remain an essential pan or Fla provision for children vyilti special 
educational needs and F8 currently working lo develop Ihe 


be actively Involved In. wider aspects of special Education 
within Ihe Borough. 

The following Headships are available. 

BEL VUE SCHOOL, Group 6S 
' RowdellRoadfNortholt, Middx. UB56AG. 

Required Tor September 1983, a Head for this 12-16 Day 
Special School lor children with moderate learning dlfnculHes, 
formerly categorised as ESN(M). The roll has risen over the lest 
year and currently stands at 136. The school la pleasantly 
situated m the Norih West of Ihe Borough and enjoys modern 
faeflitlea Including adjacent playing fields and open areas. 
Apart from proven experience In the field of curriculum 
development, candidates would be expeoted to reinforce the 
links already forged with Education establishments catering for 
children beyond the. age pf 16. . . ^ . .... 

CASTLEBAR SCHOOL, Group 6S 

Hathaway Gardens, West Ealing, London, W1 3 OUH. - 

Required for September 1983, a Head for this 4-12 Day 
Special School lor children with moderate leanting-dlflloullias, 
form arty categorised as ESN(M). The roti has risen 
considerably. over the past year and now stands at 134. 
Candidates should have proven experience, in curriculum 
development, and would be expected to develop Ihe 
relationship already established with mainstream schools. 

The school, which was purpose-built, and opened in 1972, Is 
attractively sited in the centra of ihe Borough and enjoya, 
modern facilities including a playing field. 

Both posts attract ^.London 'Allowables Of £039. 

The Authority gives ip staff In Spacia] Education consideration 
for applications ftir financial assistance towards the many 
part-time Advance Degree and Diploma Courses which are 
available In the London area. , 

100% assistance with removal of household, effects and 50% 
assistance with legal and agency fpea up lo a maximum ot 
£920 will ba given to the successful candidate. Assistance with 
expenses incurred in searching lor accommodation and a 
lodging allowance at the rate ol £30 par week Is payable for a 
peilbdol six months where two homes have to be maintained. 
Application forms and further' particular* are available 
from the Chief Eduoallort Officer) Hadlay House, 79-81 
Uxbridge Road, Ealing, London, W6 58U. 

Closing dale: 15th. April, 1083. 


I- ■ 


. !■ 
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THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 

continued 


SHROPSHIRE 

ST. PETER'S SCHOOL 
Chatmareh, Bridgnorth, 
Shropshire WVlfi 0 A Y 

, >n Mn». J gas B 

ahtllt'i? With 

“.“''“j:, to . taech music, four 
e W M nine E.8.N. boys. Ad- 
?ok? Prppftrcd to 

B£ " 'res.Sen'tlal ,h# JJM 

Ml%, “ nd ““ Healing 

CO n.Hrt , ^Ti ed ^ c ou P | * would be 
nn 2 " ono ta teach and 

Parent! a,ct aB 3Bnlar Hon ho 

hy •■tier. with run 
curriculum vitae and the 
9«“M of two raferoaa to: ThS 

f ifh D i“ r i'A L. Hall, by 

Illh April. 1983. HB8BOI 

— 160022 


WEST SUSSEX 

&*y*j _ t J?am house SCHOOL 
7 NJ " CroBn ' Horsham RH 13 

JJ" 0 i d " 1 “«‘e r ! A. O. Train. D.A. 
|“li Southwoter 730302 
1 /*'“ l “ ■ non -maintained 
residential school ror 
rnalodjueted boys ( 9-16 

Seals. I +_ Special School'a 


Independent Schoo ls 

By Subject C lassification 

Arts and Design 
Heads of Department 


AVON 

PRIOR PARK COLLEGE 
Bath 

_ A talented yauna Art 
teacher la required for 
September 1983 . to take 
' h " r " B « r ° growth do part - 
ElfP,*' i*. JK ,d ? ranae . of 
5 C« * m or prefer* 

suss hv. ' ne,u( “"» ph°t" 


AljoWance for 'teacher prorar- 
enrfJhlL 11 ?* *S» remedial work 
and able ta offer a Specialism 


Ability to help with 
C.C.F, nmf/on o*- 
rt-“-r 5 u jrr ,c,, J,* r *«« villas ae 

SfifI r «» ,B * ?H rnham Seals 2 

plus porq-u leltee. 
nhf.ill.ri d ? ,alla may be 

¥**47*?. ; 5? &w d ; 

I ar„to». ?«r o B J 


% lBn FA e,r Home Eco- 
?inl? f B.. Po,,lb l 0 eccommode- 
S, J on- Extraneous duties of 15 
Hdur® week. Good special 
•“SSSvff? aaveer proapecte. 

Kp£Suon fr ( 0 2 m re n rS?.i;r?£% h “e r 

fiftrtnwtri" ■ oon b "i ssoi'i 


fl?n S r? a u £j?j? ,,CB, . , j ® n9 with 
! 2 .I . end particular! af 
two roforeoa . should reach 


J 5 * Headman ter not later 
JSSSri ,? 1 * 1 April. 1993 . 
(953431 181218 


Other Assistants 


• Mi 


WILTSHIRE 

required to loin team 

kksw F. r E '." d c'or:i rSf s°o 

reeponeiblllty for elthnr 

?n& a J e ?JL d J VBl ®P BIBn *' ta ln- 
viVl^a an °^ eH " n “ outdoor acti- 

J“c l fV.i„^on eha B p roe ram mei d 

wH#k*Hri l,Bpl 2 . B I" dutlee end 

SPEgi th 'BttS Paaa^bl'uty 

g-SRS 8 JfBT t SUZ\SE3& 


f _AppTy with c.v. end rull do- 

ffi'* "fcSRKsa" 
©hb?„»iw- “"."issa 


Appointments In 


BERKSHIRE 

elstree school 

* a c h e r of Art. Bee advertise- 

schools, fff«„ -"-mm 

KENT 

SEVENOAKS SCHOOL 

F or m > j UPl 11 tl0 ° * lrim *" «th 
A POTTER 

Term* 1 * 983 , £ e £oit.^ h .VJISSr 

department: Salary "Surnhim 

H.isa 1 a s, .,^ n, ava , .w 

'fW'Tinewii 

wi 

2 h 7 n£' **?!■*■»«■ and tele" 

&■»;. gagg °* ‘Yi.jfl 

WILTSHIRE 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL 

Caine 

I"dBpHndent Boarding 
School for Girls ISOo'j 

l '"Ui"! for September. 

on esperienco wnil 
?“»* »fl«d Teacher of ArY to 
i ®*! 1 atronu Department 
teechln« r "W 0 n " , l >l0 H»r the 

drlw/SS „° p r -"d 






( •: • i 

V'-.- i }:■! 


S&uWijfejS 

"o!ft?*£ , 49 0 .?ff. lo>,mB ^ 1, Tuition 

Ps7 s! chl° a 

c^oteVfo": 



V -';! 

n;.-j i..» 

i •-/[in 

M.-j 

V I I'M I • 


• ' i J 


. r 

’ 1.4 • 5.1 

irte?- 

I'M 


dflW: 


OXENF s °cmf A8TLE 

Ch e ml a fr KHn*S?p t ember 

.^■wwem fs 

fff. cAster/* 1 ?or 

abr e u "f C ^ i,ii 4^ 0 “ r Pri^}s‘ Q r 
p^fthTfssT 3 caf l i/ r aaisgi: 

|H 2 7 0 a H\jn.. ■nti d '°¥ ! o?S 

S&0B4 1 . (fiSa eg j - j iSSSo 


s0£mSviSF3S! 

6gs y 


Economics 

Heads of Department 


BIRKENHEAD 


?S?^ma , ^^? ,, SSJ'BP grunt do? 

.JSSfenMS «, K3- 
asttr„ r i, 0 3 ,a nsrm&rTSAw- 

1 8221 B 


III 




LONDON 

James Alien’s Girls’ School 
; ; Oulyrich; London $E 22 

appointment 

OF HEAD 

nSST* i 98 i f ° lf ? w,n 9 ,h0 retirement Of the 
FrI5?^ - ' H ® a< Jn ,s fr8ss- The- School Is an 

: lnn B ^Ht? e il!o Day approximately 

7.00 girts, ^ge. range 5-1 8 years. . . : • 

finnS^ , ^ l! r 0f ^ woinlment ahd .ani " 

may be obialrted: from* the 

rirL k t0 -fei? overnore fit Dulwich College, ■ 
Lortdqn , $E21 7LD. CIo$|ng - date lor • 

■ applications 31-d May, 1983;. 9 ■ ' ■ • 




SUSSEX 

WORTH 8 CHOOL 
Turnen Hill, Crawley, 

Suaeex. 

HMC 440 boye aged 10 • |8 
SJ 1. 1 

Required for September 1983 
Head of Eronomlct and Poll- 
i‘ c " ;°* 5 ?P 5 P « SI*** Parmere 
fj° r M t. hB P ,* C Ecanonlice A 
Politics A Level end universi- 
ty entrance. Possible oppor- 
tunity to Introduce O K“ 5 l 
Studies. Ability to 
teach some a Level Hfotorv 
uaeful but not eeaentlel. WII- 

he llfn Ur p A r,lc| P“ to , ru,, V * n 
ttlfi riS, ° r lhB "Chool esean- 
tiai. Garnet an advantage. Sal- 
■ r y Burnham scale according 

l?rf i. , ! C, lD J l ! J “ nd BKperl- 
ajtce. Marrled/e i ngle accom- 
modation available. 
i.._ pp . l . ICBt,orlB Blvlng currlcu- 
n * mOB ' * d dreB- 
eee and telephone numbers of 
two referaee to the Rev. R.8. 
RTHmEj,, Worth School. Tur- 
nors Hill, Crawley, Suiaan 
RH10 4HD. (1909BJ 182218 


Other Assistants 


ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
Ramiaate 

fHjM.C. co- educational, 
340 pupils. 11 . 18) 

ifl«? QU l pe j ,n September 

E?o fl ^ c r ; du ?g- 

with a subsidiary eubjMt. 

A*hm»°i! n fU c * , Preferred. 

AS 11 '** to aealet with ax- 

tra-currlculer activities 

BBS*" gf c - a racommenda- 

^"wjjp-aisat 

?v“ffbie“ , ^ eon " ,Md f,at 

■alary CoU * Ha 

-r.EuMff d **«IL» from and 
" pp, l*«t<°n with c.v. and 

til ?fe ocfnrne to i\° BL* lVw r° 
Kent CTII^e. IW» ta - 
182284 


English 

Other Assistants 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

LADIES' 

"■Sell EMl?i»f t, ti, X ' ,tBr S l “ rB to 

du{See. ,nV0 V * 1,0 boarding 
Hurnham genie I. 


SOMERSET 

QUEEN'S COLLEGE 
Taunton 

and 5 day f * 1 100 fllrla B °“ pd '™ 
^'Sq'in. , f ?!l S e pl« n 'bor 1983 

Di *°, lonc h In- 

.rhniLhi oil level* Includlnq 
scholarship. The poet would 
a v ^ ,Q r aomoona of 

SnSfiH*! 1 ® °C Tor a recently 
A willing^ 
n .®“ to help with extra cur- 
Pmm?. l ° ctl *'*T« aiid/or takn 
£fl 7 * PrB J or Tutorial reaponal- 
blllty for boya or glrla would 
he an advantage. 

The poet can be resident or 
lni. n i r !?ittJ t ' Accommodation 

^p n , B a, ?. B, S v 5 r, P „- b 0 , n a. 0r ' narr,H ‘ , 

ba?«™nf‘"f,l nd telephone num- 
‘"o re r areas ahoulri 

9 ““ _“*P* *° th* Headmaster 
College. Tnunion 
j 1 nrm?M»L ponl whom further 
i , !q°Tin 7 t 0,1 be obtained. 

' 19770 > 182424 


SOMERSET 

KSfeSf 1 - 0 JUNIOR 

Somerset . H# "' G lBB *°nbury. 

T" “cher of Englleh to Com- 
mon Entrance Level. 


History 


mrh EN- 

.'."'±1 Other Assistants 


mon Entrance Level . ^ om * 

scggg„t? a iTfg, r ^yaap 


SOMERSET 

THE QUANTOCK SCHOOL 

h&T 1 ^ i rasua-i n a sg 

&S 1 ^ iS ”?~ ss Si;.'rr: 
Sr SStiwtiSSf 8 and wlda r * naa 

a?® 

Brnufi y ' . Ha * dm Mte r , Over 

^e| V r°£YD SO 0 , S? r 8 9e 7 t 3 2 T 4^a, * H ,» 

writing If poaalble. <193201 


SOMERSET 

M 1 LLF 1 ELD E 


CANTERBURY 

®T. EHklUNI 3 ij SCHOOL 

day Srla?' “ rd,nD * dny boy "' 

Renulrafl from Sontoinher 
graduate to loach POLITICil 
Tanv ,h lxth Form mu! his- 

BB. Viwnywsror^tK 

Ju«oV“ p*t ef e rr e 5 " * BkVi / ,«°Sg 
wcauiri n K« of hockey/fuatban 

would bo n caneiderablc re. 
S 2 I? ,,nend,,, ' u,,| Diinilinin eui- 
IWSii? 5 Sl n, - Bn r« PB « B with quai- 
! > UF. 7 iL*? n * 0,,d , MPorlenre. plu- 
aldenf 1 eln ° ,,lmnnt " r " r “ rr- 

..asav. ■ffi -.eL -asjg 

am®: c -"w, h Hi 


Home Economics 
Heads of Department 


^. L n T o H .fr. M8TOW "ALL 

EH%.^.C iSo mI 0p «cS^: 

£Vr,«ln 

r^nn.iTi wall. equipped Home 

gBsifTia .vS 

mjci, 

gss l 

level, elternstlvs a / n 

ffi. Ur L 8 oV. r r“ 

B PP° il l*P’ Bnl would be "avall- 

?g«d °c»nd I ciat e.* b a 1 a r y B r /a 
fnnrin. yurnham scale with 




“I . Ladles' 


at PI ?^ri°i. nop i/ . t . 0 «*>• Prlnclp- 

and vltaa 

of d » w^^ref S?^. T’AaMV 8 -^ 


R ond, Che] 
vino full 


I currlculuqi. vltaa 


curriculum vltaa 

U.VA* 8 6% r888 ^ 


to 'A/S' level. " ' r 

st App 'L con * B should Indicate 

»e 8 i, h . ( Ex p erfence OI | n F hcick - 
-*■«• 

riaitP Headmaster, Mill. 

BA 1 A nvJ? 1, Someraat 

vitae £ 2 JPfcA lv L»« au rricuium 

YSaVas 


SUSSEX 

BT. MARV-S HALL 
Brighton 

Chur Hi?sSr.. E S B, ' , a? Public 
School For OIrls 

(approx. 370 ) 


Other Assistants 


qUIred for 

i. full. 


•K 8 “'S 

raduata 


5 ° teach English 


LONDON 

8 CHn M fS N l^ n N M *CH 

2 . a P?P L Jf OR OIRLS 

a 4 Page Street, London 

Tail 01-203 4204 
(Roll 300 glrla u . jgj 

S.d.'^flf u | 8n *woS 88 qua! | fled 


!SlmJS!65?™”“" s “- 

Br 

SrMiilf 

182424 


LONDON 

B 4 Pago ^^et, London 

Tali 01-203 4294 
(Roll 300 girls 11 . ig, 

feaev® 




ffi C .r. U °p;'c run 


■ QRtombor, 
h JlOMi 
O' love], 
. con . bo 


MEAf 


eourcefi 

run. tin,, 
g Hired 


.iMtnar u , 

, . c . 4 . 1 F r .in tareetjS Qre- 


S1?j ■dva^age Geography 


SSTfaS!™ 

? rn P i? 2 i - w l Jfff'^Th.G 0 v 
two 'f fife rose,, < 19228). nd 
- 182424 

Oxfordshire 

ilS 'sf3w.r w te 

■SSSm, U.°“r. b h'lp y .' ° f TSaidPht. 


Other Assistants 


BERKSHIRE 


SSl/^ri^ or i, h x? 

ir,?e m St y bja ,, c?" d f " 

sS a W* a,, -<i 

5 MSSai A en B lury°ut flK 


BniqiDJMKCgNVHNT 

T gt°”„ v j Kf*”.Ssa :srS»j 


Mathematics 
Other Assistants 

CHANNEL ISLANDS 

a"eru« 1 ?. ,BS ' COLLEGE 

SS®;*' 


*?"«*' »no COMPiJT t ER e, L. 11 

SaftL, !”■-«&»! 

uurnham BcbIa ■ 
-d Q ; d ^ r , 8 - e a 4 e u 9 l lfi M ^ 

irnte'Wr ‘ n t h °“^S S u B ? " 

thorlly. Any te«?h^ u “* n I ** 

to purahaae or rent V 
nuet first apply ta ?iS. w # l »( 

{no AuthorlFy P fopDel-m&J, 1 ' 

t° occupy that dwa^He. 101 

n.me.^'^drei^^rTj? 

subsidiary teeahlae 
and arena Of In tare A. ?#«“«' 

charterhouse li * 4 * 4 

1 

Inrehip. ° nd u “‘ v «™ity icbi 

to^^nn C r ,Ona nu ^E„ 0 ^'. % 

sss»r rsras S&ss? 
saja*;r a „„gn& 



CLEVELAND 


» w .si ta ^vsasj^^ffi 


a Sonia y B , rD . a nllowance; 

fc3ia a i3 , , B ■ EWibispsli 

Brapirad 4 .5* 

S%Ki9K! ar ““' itiM in x *hS 
SSSMr,y a 'o h r D ?ii,.d T . h n 8 c^ 18 * 
wilP l gS V i°aVd d^r r |ng h °t?,o 5 £ft 

a lh April. I 9 ^|? k 
j* * W* P • n 8* ' add res bob ^V'^o 

■ssaateM ibeI 8 "*! a ai 


MILL HILL SCHOOL 
TsS 8 ?RY n8 ’ MlddlsJhrou Bh 
(Co-educetlonel • 200 Publla) 
Young Qroduata mgulmS 7 w 

SRSd 8 "ftKkI 9B ?. IB •«* 

'•v*l Mat hematic* to imall 
Help with Physic* aid 

2noi n ie , "* B H„i n . Comput “ r *d- 
ence an edvantsg*. 

M Apply jn writing to thl 

f H iVoiisr t8r - gurnfiBm ifasri 


HAMPSHIRE 

collboe NDBWOHTH 

n?at*hIm ati" ca 8 

of Mathematical a Level 
teaclilne will be available for 
q suitably qualified candidate. 
An Interest In compullpi 
would be on advantage, Sd- 
ary according to ege end «• 
por Biica. Acoaramoditlon 
available. 

. The School, which la 
beautifully eltuetad In lb* 
Hampshire countryside, 2 
backed by a generous founda- 
tion Which Support* e lory* 
number of pupils. 

A candidate who I* pie- 
pared tq be included, la t» 
nsneot of the boarding com- 
munity, including gejnea, 
would be particularly wel- 
come. 

Application with C-V. and tha 
names end addreiiee of two 
referees should be .ma.de H 
tlia H.eadmastor, .Lord Waad- 
aworth Collage. Long Butioa. 
m- tfent*. froB 


N r r*Dae hi oat o 


tlirouDlioiit tho erhool 
■A' level. Experlepw oj 
teaching 'A' lovel Applljv 
MDlhcmntlcs would be - W 
odvaiiteflo but eppllcatloij* 
From llioee eaeklng their 
first post will b« weleonae. 

— *»!!!..» ‘a^traHSSfrlS: 


Tea char' to ‘ "6“ “«n'd 

cu^r*lcuTum 0r ?ftao°“and 

BERKSHIRE 

2 < fSS RAPHY 

wafers® 


E€l»«6* 

wSieSrft 1 2£ , *i , ..- Ihlsu,d 


. PETERBOROUGH •/ 

: w S ussex .: . 

: fcyffiD'vl.Jon « th. ‘ : . 1 ?jtwo°?h° wfaiffiS 


Rec \Y' r “d Tpf'Saptamliar IB83 

[ to n fc n SicS n r a d ¥ff t# lh ^ sans 

r 

bSPfir-rtSSffSsS' ■ braAVrVd 


I wisn run c.v,' 

“ rar d Bea a £*?h 0, « tw S rac ®n* re- 
A prll^a'nd!’ M mSsT 11 ^ 

’".i-ft-ft . ' ""'IWiWX 


• . ■■ 

ampleforth college 

NORTH YORKSHIRE 

mathematician 

: A well-qualified enthusiastic Mathematics . 
Teacher Is required for September 1983. 
The post requires someone capable df 
contributing significantly to the teaching 
of ‘AV level -Mathematics and Oxbridge 
Entrance. 

The School has its own salary scale related 
to Burnham. 

. Apply with full curriculum vitae' and 
names of two referees to: The. Head- 
i SSgto 1 ! : Ampleforth . • College) Yorlc , 


w; Sussex . i ; . — - - -r— . • 

1 SteS?' 1 .The School has Its own salary scale related 

Sfe > Buniham. 

Apply , with full curriculum vitae' and 
I o^UoM a Eh4ol '■ i names , of two referees to: The. Head* 

YOB^q Am P , e ,or,h college, YorK 






THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 1.4.83 


^DEPENDENT maths 
conHuuuj 

LONDON 

2 -4 pane Street. London 

Tel: 01-203 4294 
(Roll SO® glrla. 11 - 18 ) 

*„ enthusiastic ro- 
.nurcoful wall nuallflod 

full -time eonchar la ro- 
milred for Septum bn r, 
? 5 a* to tuucl, 

I?ATkEMATlCB to 'O' mid 
■A' la vela. 

Tha eucceaaful Dpullcanl 
urii, be expected to «aii- 
tlnue »« d rxtond the 
school's raeord of m- 
tremely S Qod roeulta ul 
both ordinary nnd adv- 
anced level* - 

The School offers an ox- 

tiSBIW 

Sironmen t . This is Im- 
nortent poeMion In tho 
IchMl and will be . re- 
nanareted accordingly by n 
■alery at the oppruprlato 
Burnham “cale having re- 
aird to ouallflcoiloiiB und 
experience. Anpllcaiita era 
Baked to Indicate their 
teaching ability In othnr 
subjects, 

Pleeae apply to Tlio Gov- 
ernors With full CV and 

feferaee. 1 !■■■» » BS4a „ 


SOMERSET 
WELLINGTON SCHOOL 
Somerjat 
,l D. 0 , HMC 

Reaulred in September 19_83 
GRADUATE Aesletant Tor 
MATHS DEPT. In this Coedu- 
catloDs! Boarding and Day 
School or 720 pupils. 

For rurthar particulars 
gleaae write to tho Headmea- 
Kr. (19061 1 183 424 


80 MERSET 

MILLFIBLD SCHOOL 
Ca-educetianal boarding 
tehcol of 1100 puniiB, 
including over 400 sixth 
for more; 165 t anchors. 
REQUIRED (or September 
1 BS 3 : Teacher or MATHEMA- 
TICS up to 'O' level. 

Applicants should Indicate 
ilreneth of oxlra-curricular 
Internet. (Experience in hock- 
ey or. competitive tennis parti- 
culnm 1 *d vaniagaouBi . 

Apply to Headmaster, Mlll- 

J eld School, Streot, Somnriet 
A 16 OVD. giving curriculum 
-vitae end tho names or two 
referees. ( 10450 ) 183424 


SURREY 


HALLIPORD SCHOOL . 
Required for Septembor 1983 , 

■ graduate to toacl, Mothoma- 
tki to ‘O' end ‘A ' lovol 
IhhrQughout the Bchuol. Sal- 
ary above Burnham accordion 
to guaUricetloiiB and oxperi- 
. Joee, Halllfqrd Is an Indepan- 
?'P> Day Sohool for uoya 
€270 pupils). 

.Apply in writing with currl- 
euium-yctao _ end n tunes and 
wreiiee of two rorarnns to 

,'ELrton. _ Middlesex. from 


’& fur* 
evellablo. (I 


rurthar dntnlle oro 
. 184868 ) 183424 


1 C.V . and 

&Weee eho?.?J p . BBM e ° r two 
■ . .HMmtafer u ■ l ‘ ,e .l B,,t 1° the 

.* .WSlBli ,5 a r£} t"° “DO VO 

Lta^ati 80011 ■■ 




^;-norfolk 


■■xL 


■CilOOL 

Irontar, 




SPWfBBE 

lL,.‘f h 5a 


SNfgjtSbff .& 
,a ?sM 


“SfejSbS .ft! 

^'Sor l fn.u^ Un 5 BHl 


OXFORDSHIRE 

AlllNOnON SCHOOL 
t luiicponrtnnt , H.M.C.. 700 
ll" 1 ' 1 * *1 * 1 8 ■ Boarding and 


t Independent. H.M.C.. 700 

llllVR II • IB, Doordlnn nnH 


tlndcpenrinnt, H.M.C.. 7 O 0 Poeinral 

Day* * 1 8 ’ Boarding and r8SI0f8l 

llnifiilrad rnr September lSRt- 
Itnuuiira O raduata " 1 to i..vh _ 

SVJJWSa 0,hBr Assistants 

%.^'Ssi!^ —— 

,ro JRi,„„35s BEDF0RD 

??r^ P !k,^9^ rordBh >«-® OX?3 CLARENDON SCHOOL 

ln ^' * 37690 ) 185624 PnF neB p “rk. Bedford h 


POWYS 

CPWIS COLLEGE 
Wulnhpool, Powys SYOl 9 HU 

'x a ^'. 1 Vn„° Q rntl, *?^ r ' "JSSiJSB 

tnucldnn French ta boy boar- 
dors nnd Co-educational dny 
pnnlln, Inltiully to O Level 
bui must bo able to progFeu 
to A Lovol work. 

I m (treating position in 
small ox ponding School for 
adaptable poraoi, to Join a 
t“«m anthueloatlc young 
Bu rnhan, Scale I. " 
H Afcll ,l » J? tBkB Games and 
HQQb> Groups fiBSBntla] 
fooetfiar with a dean driving 

Applications should be sub- 
JF ,, .ttod to tho Principal giving 
Tull Curriculum Vitae. In- 
, “™»» and the numee of two 
roforeea. ( 1 9888 ) 103624 

SUSSEX 

WORTH SCHOOL 
Turners Hill, Crawloy, 

Sunsex. 

HMC 440 boya agad 10-18 

Hanulred for September 1983 
graduate to share In tha 
teaching of French to O, A 
and Oxbridge Entrance Ex- 
amination level. Subsidiary 
subject, ideally History, de- 
sirable but not essantlal. Sal- 
ary Burnham Scale according 
to qualifications and experi- 
ence. Marrled/elngle accom- 
modation available. 

Application* giving curricu- 
lum vltao and names, addres- 
ses and telephone numbers of 
two reroraee to the Rev. R. 8 . 
Ortlger. Worth School. Tur- 
nore Hill, Crawley Sussex 
RHI 0 4 SD, ( 19097 ) 183624 


Music 

Heads of Department 


BERKSHIRE 
DOUAI SCHOOL 
Ugjae^^Vaolhempton Reading 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 
Scale 5 Head of Department 
required Septembor 1983 . 
This new full-time past re- 


requlred Septembor 1983. 
This new full- time past re- 

S uires and anthuafaetlr. quai- 
led musician with both orga- 
nizing and practical music 
ability, specially a keyboard 
player. Other instrumental 
qualifications and soma ax- 


quallflcatlons and sotno ax- 
pertiao to help with end 
direct the music far the 
School Liturgy (Roman Catho- 
lic) In tho Abbey Church am 


pertlao to help with and 
direct the music far the 
School Liturgy (Roman Catho- 


surrey 

HOUSE SCHOOL 
f ^., 8 N SpoqlnQai Matlis. npd 
* « Cumputur Ntn- 

5 P a 4 _HHh >omn oo-oi-dluatlna 
fiBhnril &n ^ D n SL% p -< aGlB > I>i Uli-ls 

School or 200 ‘ ago raitun 4 - 

^HSrsaSST-JfTi 

IBK*"'- 

r ugP.P ljfletloqs to the Hnnd- 

iftVan^Xngo fe? 

'W(Km , ? ,n ‘ ^ urrB »s 8 ^ij 


i Modern Languages 
I Assistants 
j °wrham 

■'■feWFW L - 

' ' Bjgfer "French 0 nnd 


most d outre bio and will bo 
favourable in our choice of 
tlie suitable candidate. 

Cloning date for application 
23 ru April 1983 , Full dntalla 
from tho Hnadmaster. ( 19220 ) 
183818 


DERBYSHIRE 

R UPTON PREPARATORY 

DIRECTbR OF MUSIC 
Wautnd, Idea ly j For Soptera- 
bnr. The Mueir deportment Is 
fluurl ehlno. .nnd requires n 
director with knowledge end 
flair and organisational 

ab Appiy with run c.v. and 
■in nine of two raforeoa to Tlia 
llnndmnetar. Hjjptpn Prepara- 
tory School, Milton, Derby. 

0 iS mw 


Other Assistants 

BEDFORD 

HiTfinin ? 11 '^(((^‘’'■"p^Pallst 
tenclinre of Pluto, - a iaya pur. 
wnek (11 hours). Callo/Dpu- 
lilo llass - a hours por week. 
Apply with ff' v * “B?. 

funiotor to w, w 


BERKSHIRE 

SfVulf’or part-tlma to ocher ol 

Music will he rB 7 B i^°A n ^ B t 
oQ>eiluoBtionsl ‘tjdAP^PsIC' 




Ha^nee Perk. Bedford MK 45 

Scte nden * Pub,lc n °“ rd lng 
( 1 B 0 boarders 70 day alrla, 
Required for September 1Q83 
commuted Chr Allan for the 

jasL »“hS5sss 

dl™d“ L 11,1 ° ,harB con.l- 

«-™ pp,|c “. t,Q,,B ' with c.v. and 
namee of two refarees to 
Hendmletreee. 119032 ) 184024 

ESSEX 

PASTORAL CARE 
Required September. Aaele- 


“na or tne roiiowlnq areas: 
Drama. Englleh. Barman. 
Mathematics, Religious 

« du i."i ,an ' Remedial Work, 
or other ancillary help. 

Pleaea apply: M sad mistress, 
New Hall School. Borehem, 
CbelmBrord, Essex CM3 3HT. 
(19096) 194024 

HERTFORDSHIRE 

gOVAL CALEDONIAN 

SCHOOLS 

Bushey, Herts. 

Required Immediately real- 


craesee of mixed ability wm 
there 1 le° the .VUKSJ 

tra. but a candidate i“ 
sought who would" have » p .P 5 

firs rffisraJ^nTS; 

SH&Mai«aa»JS 

isr'gi.ffe.'s ag gffi: 

sarLMSB?®"^*- 

names and “ d d r “V °*ri h J • ■* a d 


7 "“* . ■••■•■Milk nuuanmuior 

(single) for this mixed c 1 1 5 1 
non-teaching boarding ecnool. 

Apply, with references, to 
the Master. ( 19450 ) 184024 


MIDDLESEX 

“ampton school 

lo'S ^ 8!0 hOV “ 

o l . al1 ■ovoIb in thn 
ruteS 'i® 8 ? ry: Burnhnm plus 
S!'low B n l fo 8 UOn “ Md H " mT * ,an 
BhS lr,l,, r information uvnll- 

_._^P p l |cB, . l,>n " with full rur- 
v lOH . Bnd nomas ul 
S’*® referees to The HoaUmoe- 
“^..HgmPjnn School , llan- 
¥SFfS ^,?S d ■ Hampton . Middx 
TW12 3HD. (19799) 194824 

SOMERSET 

ED 1 NGTON SENIOR SCHOOL 

&wSt‘ 0 ? 1anOr - 8h " p «' pB - 

Boarding School far boys 13 - 
i o 

r%«»rad for Septembor 1983 
ir C,l n a ir/.^U .P rB dunte teacher 
^pv 91 . 01 -?^ Bnl1 CHEMIB- 
i JVl" an exiting new 
Abdlty to help with 
SmV* .“ nd .i* l l. r of «hool act I- 
?>«*■ y°. uld , be a great advan- 
*!(•',* Scale 2 past la avall- 
b iS I? r B ■ultBbla < candidate . 

to S f“ r| ber dDtalla 
and application form ta Sclen- 
55 ?°S t ' Brdlnoton School. 

Mark Road, Burtle. Brldnws- 

Jio , »(x^ 0,n ® raB * 7A7 BN J- 
119315) 184B24 

SOMERSET 

MILLFIBLD SCHOOL 
Co-oducetlonal hoarding 
school or MOO pupils, 

Including over 400 sixth 
tPTJJ.'.ffi.U'* teachers . 
RBQUIriBO for Saptembar 
Teacher of CHEMIH- 
TH ^ to 'Q .*nd 'A' lovel. 

Applicants should indicate 
strength of extra-curricular 
Intereel. 

.. App'v^to Meedmaeier. Mill- 
Street. Somerset 
BA16 OYD, giving curriculum 
vltaa end the namee of two 
refaroee. (19460, IB4B24 


NORTH WALES 
L 1 NDISFARNE COLLEGE 
Wynnntav, Itinbon, Clwyd, N. 
Wales 

Reaulred in SEPTEMBER 
1 0 R 3 . graduate toachor of 
HISTORY and ENGLISH up ta 
CSE and OCE 'O' level. 

Tha punt Is residential In n 
bays' boarding House. 

Intnrnst and nnporlenrn In 
ono or more of the fallowing 

S on I U be an advantaao : 
routs. Cudnts, damns. 

Salary: Llndlsfarna Scale 

which la rolBiod lu Uurnham: 
OovernmPnt Superannuation 
Schema. 

Apply to tha lleadmustnr 
onclosinii full curriculum vitae 
and the naniBs and Bdilra**ns 
af persons to whan, rofuronen 
may be made, i 19253 ) 185624 

SOMERSET 

MILL-FIELD SCHOOL 
Co-educatlqnal boarding 


By Subject Classification 

Arts and Doslgn 
Other Assistants 


school of 1 lOO pupils. 
Including 400 sixth foi 
165 teachara. 


Physical Education 
Other Assistants 


BRADFORD 


BRADFORD GIRLS' 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
Bradford BD 9 arb 

Independent 600 glrla 

Required for September 
PART Tl MB member of 
Staff to taach PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION for girls from 
7 - 18 years of age. 

Occasional Saturday 
morning end after school 


House by arrangement. 

Please apply to the 
Head mist rasa giving two 
tiamea for reference. 


Clash 

188092 ) 


data April Mil,. 

184224 


Science 


Heads ot Department 


LONDON 


arate new building 
181 : excellent labor 


18 . Independent C of E school 
sharing site and faoilltlaa with 
boys. Separate new buildings 
opened 1981 : excellent labor- 
atories. Combined sixth farm 
178 . Accommodation 

passible. 

Further details available. 


Apply in handwriting In 
duplicate to the- Headmis- 
tress, giving full cv with 
names and addressee of l i» 
feroee. < 58268 ) 184818 


giving full cv. with 
ind addresses of 2 ra- 


Other Assistants 

KENT 

BETHANY SCHOOL 
□ on ah u rat. _ ,, ,» 
SHMI 9 . 289 boya. 11 - 18 . 

ffsrsffiHPw 

and A level, and* ■pme junlor 
Science, responsible for Hie 
own modern end 1 well-equlp- 


aia.r4^“Siflai 

douse tutor would be. strong 
aP i tota** other contributions 

?Pv d “fa 

pysiaM ,; lntarvlew ‘ ln M* 


LONDON 

H ASM ONE AN HIGH 
2 5 ? 1 pege St^at. London 

(R oW*r.-.' 

An anthueleatlc ' ff- 

wSwi-j .sa-nf ,r W 




HAMPSHIRE 

ffsefiwtnsssshir- 

take overall tftVUP S ( 7 V to 


The eucceeeful gppHjJgJ. 
will be • expected to tos 

ordinary aov “ n ” 

levels. 

BCoo! t an a'nd 

.■rhino 


REQUIRED Tor Septembnr 
1983 : Teacher of DESIGN to 
"O' level and HISTORY OF 
ART to 'A' level . 

Applicants nhould Indicate 
eirenatli of oxtrn-rurrlcular 


BERKSHIRE 


ELBTREE SCHOOL 
Waaihamptuii. Nr. Reading 

H.A.P.8. • 195 bnye ngnd 
8 - 13) 

Required In b'eptpmbar a 
qualified, full-tlmn teacher 
of ART. AppllraniB must 
bn abla to offer o broad 
ranae of akllle. and be 
willing to antar fully Into 
■thnal life. This la u now 


app-nln t mon i anil holds ox- 
iitlnq possibilities. 8 <n,|ln 
orcnmmoilutlon available. 


Interest. lExuorlnnco In hork- 
sy or cunipctlilvB lonnla parti- 
cularly advantaqeoua). 


Apply to Head ninnler. Mlll- 
flalu School. Street. Some met 
BA 1 6 OYD. giving lurrlniium 
vltne and atm names of two 
refereea. ( 19458 ) 185624 

SURREY 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Seeks, teachers tralnad and 
qualified with minimum or 
two year* experience In the 
amnrfcan curriculum Klnder- 
oartan through 12 th Oracle. 

Letters of inquiry and re- 
sume to tlia lioadmascer. 
Write Dux No. TES 4562 Tlie 
Times WC 1 X BEZ. ( 19222 ) 

199624 


Apply to the Headmaster 
for further dntnlle . 
419257 ) 201224 


English 

Other Assistants 


Technical Studies 
Other Assistants 


BERKSHIRE 
BBRK 8 H 1 R.E ELSTREE 
SCHOOL 

TEACHER OF WOOD WORK 
A DESIGN 

Bee advertisement under Pre- 
paratory Schools. 119260 ) 

185424 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 


Other Assistants 


Required April or Septenlber . 
1983 ) experienced, wall-quel- 
' Iliad GRADUATE teacher of 
PHYSICS. , Heed of j Deport- 
ment, Scale 2 or 3 , depending 
on qualifications and experi- 
ence. 2 B 0 -r girls eged II - 
18 . Independent C of E school 


ABERDEENSHIRE 

I, A. P. 8 . School (Co-ed) 
requires September good 
graduate to teach Englleh and 
History to P.B.B. level. Abil- 
ity to roach gamai (especially 
Rugby, end Cricket) to first 
team level essential . as Is a 
wlUIngnoBB to psrtLclnate ful- 
ly In activities or a Boarding 
School outsldo the claearoon,. 

Apply In writing with full 
curriculum vitae end name* of 
two referees to; Tha Head- 
master. Blef ritinre School, 
Glees. Huntly . Aberdeen*hlre- 
ABB 4 XH» ( 19631 ) 186 624 

HAMPSHIRE +■’ 

S LTON CONVENT.- . . • ' 

squired i September, Gradu- 
ate to teach Physics j and •' 
Maths part-time to ‘O' and 
'A' level. 

■ Applications In writing only 
pleaea with the nshteg .of two. 
rerereee to The Headmla tress. 
Alton Cbnvent. .Alton, Hartte. • 
( 19453 ) 185624 

HERTFORDSHIRE 
Required for September a 
well qualified teacher Tor a 
new B-F form In the Prepara- 
tory Department. Experience 
not essantlal. Resident or • 
non-resident poet. Salary and- 
superannuation according to 
Burnham Scale with London 
Fringe Allowance,. 

Apply in writing with two 
references to The- Headmis- 
tress, St. Margaret's- School. 

Bualiey. Harts. ( 19830 ) . 

1 85624 . 

KENT 

FOX 8 UEH SCHOOL 

Day 8-17 Boys. • 

Required" ror September. 

1 983 qualified teacher offer- 
ing any combination _ of: 
Mathematics, Physic*, Che- . 
mis try. Computer Studies. . 
Courses loading to "O' level 
and C.B.E. Small olesgea and 
groups. Burnham Beale. Oov 

ernment Superennuntlon. 

Apply In writing tD lha 

HeedmealOr.Foxbu* School. 
Tonbrldga Road. Hlldanbor- 

fa^fa, Tonbr,JBB . i^V4 ■ 


SUMMER IN AMERICA. 
WORKING WITH ClIlLliREN 
llundruile of n porta & croft 
tencliern (min dub 1 !)Vk) 
needed In U.S, rlilldrona 
camps. Over 14.000 DUNAC- 
ore have enjoyed lha eunminr 
or their live*, so far In our 21 
yaar history. Why not become 
one yuureelf. 8 weeks, hard 
fun work, then up to 6 weeks 
holiday. Flight, work visa, 
lodging and bourd all paid for 
T a salary of SS 30 or S 265 . 

INTERESTED: CONTACT 
Jim Edwards. OUNACAMP. 
58 Bqrnera Street. LONDON 
WIP 3 AE. Tel: 01-657 76 H 6 . 
( 67063 ) 185624 


Preparatory Schools 

Deputy Headships 
Second Masters/ 
Mistresses 


SOMERSET 

MILLFIEI.D JUNIOR 
SCHOOL 

EDGARI.EY IIALL 

Olnuitinbury, Homarset, 
UAA 8 LIS 

Tel: D lea tun bury 32446 


Por leeching poet* 


DEVON 

«rn H d°Kr 8 tSSBbEf***, 
ssaviiom 1 tanisMSiarasc: 


LONDON 


.SBassM 


Sr^«V%Sgi°4bnTty 

In other aubjecta. 

p, * BBB SPJ? ly r ifl T cv 0 «S 

* J ' n 0 referees. (182361 


Tor snernpaa* 
gjieikt start at 

BBS®*? 



Co-Ertucnt lonal . 409 
■ pile. 60 lonclilnu staf 
Ann range 7 - 15 ' 4 i. 


Avnrnno number of pupil* 
per class: 10 . Hoarding and 
Dap. 

Required for September 
1983 : Teacher or ENGLISH 
to Common Entrance levul. 

Ability to help with, extra- 
curricular activities 

(games, drama, etc.* would 
be an advantage. The poet 
can be adapted to Include 
French. Library and Pro- 
ject work. 

A acnlod pdat In possible 
far a suitably qualified 
candidate. 

CV and namee of two 
referees to the Headmas- 
ter. from whom rurthar 
■ details can be obtained. 
1544521 202424 


History 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE OthOf ASSlStaiUS 


SWA N BOURNE HOUSE 
8 CHOOL 

Swonbourne, Bigcke MEC 1 T 


Required September 

1985 or January I 9 B 4 . 
according to availability of 
beat qualified applicant. 

" • • Assistant 

HEADMASTER 

- TEACHING! Cone Ida r- 

able . flexibility In tsachipg 
aobjeci*. ell hough- no. CISBr ' 
Blca teaching I* available. - 

' SALARY i Swanbqurne 
Scale, in exceee of Rut- - 
Spela, Jpi>, Deputy 


B hem l S eals . joe- . Deputy 
eade. Group 3 . . 

- ’ AGE ' RANGE: • 50 - - . 40 
' preferred. 

RESIDENTIAL ACCOM- 
MODATION -AVAILABLE 
FOR SINGLE MAN. 

DUTIES) Should Include 
raapanaiblllty- for .Timet- 
able and Duty Rostera and 
' oversight of sahool in 
Headmaater's absanire. 

GENERAL; i am looking 
ror a lively. . outgoing per- 
■anility who win be abta 
to Introduce new Ideas, 
without .abandoning tradi- 
tional values and athaa. A 
- lively interest In extra-cur- 
ricular activities la aasan- 


SUFFOLK 

Qualified teacher required to 
be responsible for Rfatary 
throughout the school - possi- 
bility or Houeameaterahfp - 
ability to help With games and 
extra -curricular . activities 
essential. 

. Apply with C. V. and names 
of two . raforeoa f with tele- 
,'pnoris. number*) to Tlu-.Mae- 
tar. .BrSndealon Half. FramJ* ■ 

Matfiematlcs 

Heads of Department 


CLEVELAND 

OLENHOW SCHOOL 
Saltburn 

LA. P. 8 . Co-Educational 
Dynamic, _ dad tented. well- 


n lively. ’ outgoing par- guallflod School me a ter ^|q. Join 
iHty who Will be ebjn nBW Kendmaater in chelleng- 

Introduce new ideas. lng position. In addition to 


Applications, with full 
C.V., photograph and 
nnmea of a referee* in 
writing, please- . to The 
Haad master, T . V . .More. 
Esq. (Tel: M Urn ley 264 ). 

( 19267 ) 200012 


lng position. In addition to 
imparting excellence In 
Matha, he will be required to 
alert Computer Studies activ- 
ity. Some Qaagrephy ■ help. 
Top onraei coaching essential. 
Usual boarding dutlee and ln- 

S olvement. Possible post ae 
enlor Houaemosler ror the 
right candidate. Salary Bur- 
nham according to axpqrlqRca. 
. Apply. Olenhow School. ' Sslt- 
burn by the Sea. (Culdborounh 
22321 ) with C. V. aqd detsUa 
of two rarer eos. 


G3GGLESWICK SCHOOL 
Settle, North Yorks. 

Physics Teacher 

Required for September 1983 

Nuffield Courses, Teaching at all levels. 

; Salary above Burnham. 
Accommodation available. 
Excellent computing facilities. 

A good honours degree and willingness 
to pe involved -in the rich extra curricular 
life of a Boarding School essential. 

Applications with CV and names of two 
referees to the Headmaster, who wifi 
( send further details. . . 

‘ (Telephone: 072-92 3545) 
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PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 

continued 

Other Assistants 


DEVON 

wolhorouoh hill 

SCHOOL „ . _ 

Newton Abbot. South Devon 
HAPS - I VO Bays) 

Heaulrad for September, 
1983. an experienced qual- 
ified Malhemttlci teacher to 
run department and teach up 
to P.S. Scholarship atandard. 

Burnham acele. Oovernment 
Superannuation. 

Applications with curricu- 
lum vitae and names of two 
rafereea ia Headmaster. 

d98oa> 203424 

DORSET 

CLAYEBMORE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
la seeking young Mot home ties 
teacher for September, who 
enjoys being Involved actively 
outside cl aea. 

Applications with c.v. and 
rerarnncea to: The Hendmae- 
ter, Clayeaniore Preparatory 
School. Iwerne Minster. 
Blandford DTI1 BPH. 1 19891 1 
203494 


Modern Languages 
Heads of Department 


KENYA 

BANDA SCHOOL 
Nairobi 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
Required for, September 1 983 
fully qualified French teacher 
to take aver the department. 


OXFORDSHIRE 

FRENCH 

Required Tor September 1983. 
a teacher of French. An abil- 
ity to help with Bamaa. parti* 
cularly Rugby, would be a 
great advantage- An intereat 
In water aporta; canoeing and 
sailing. would be aqunlly 
helpful, together with a wll- 
llnaneaa to tench other sub- 
jects. 

Please Apply In writing, 
giving the names. addresses 
and telephone numbers of two 
rafereea. to the Headmaster. 
Maulafard Preparatory 

School. Moulaford on 

Thames, Oxon. C190S5) 

203424 


WILTSHIRE 

French Teacher ffor Middle 
School forms) required In 
September. Opportunity also 
to teach soma English. Wil- 
lingness to undertake duties 
ana extra curricular activities 
In e boardlng/dey school 
essential. Accommodation 

available for single person - 
Burnham Salary Scale. 

Apply in writing with brief 
c.v. and names of two re- 
ferees to The Kendmoeter. 
Plnewood School. Baurton, 
Swindon. Wiltshire SIMS BHZ. 
(194231 203324 


MIDDLESEX 

BUXLOW PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 

9 Caetleton Osrdeni. 

Wembley Park. Middx. HAS 

REQUIRED FOR SEPTEMBER 
1983. experienced end entliu* 
elastic FORM TEACHER for e 
cl ess of seven to eight year 
old boya and girls In a happy 
academic environment. Morn- 
ings only, but vary occasional 
afternoons. 

Apply by letter to the 
Headmistress enclosing curri- 
culum vitae and names and 
addroiasi of two rafereea. 
( 1 9462) 204024 


Science 

Heads of Department 


KENYA 
BANDA SCHOOL 
Nairobi 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 

Required for September 1983 
ruily qualified Science teacher 
to teke over the department. 
The Benda Is an I. A. P.S. day 
school with 450 boys and 
girls. The school offers its 
own scale of salaries plus air 
fares and rent allowance. 

For further details write to 
the Headmaster. P.O. Box 
94729, Nairobi. Kenya. 
(699041 204818 


SUFFOLK 

Qualified teacher required to 
be responsible ror pre-prep, 
class of 7 year aide, opening 
In September. Accommodation 
possible. Ability to help with 
gemee and oxtra curricular 
activities throughout the 
echool would be an advan- 
tage. 

Apply with C.V. ami namei 
of two rafereea (with tale- 

B hone numbers) to The Mu- 
ir, Brandexton Hall. Framl- 
Ingham Collage Junior School. 
Woodbrldge IP13 7 AQ. 
(193321 203624 


WEST SUSSEX 

PREBBND AL SCHOOL 
Chichester. West Sussex 
(I. A. P.S. 143 pupils) 


tl.A.P.S. 143 pupils) 
Co-educBtionaf. day end 
boarding. 

Required for September 1983 
OEOORAPHY teacher to 


teach _ Geography and. If 


B oeelble same English. 

■raughaut the Schual to C.E. 
and P.8.S. Level . This Is n 


The a an da la an l.A.P.S. day 
school with 490 boys and 
girls. The school offers Its 


own scale of sale rips plus air 
fares end rent allowance. 

For further details write to 
tho Headmaster. P.O. Bax 
24722, Nairobi. Kenya. 
(69963) . 203618 


Other Assistants 


OXFORD 

NEW COLLEGE SCHOOL 
Young graduate required In 
September to teach French 
throughout the School. Post 
resident or non-resident. Bur- 
nham Scale. 

Apply in writing, with 
names of two rafereea. to the 
Headmaster. New College 
School. Savllc Hoad. Oxford, 
119884) 203624 


Pastoral 

Other Assistants 


CELVELAND 

GLENHOW SCHOOL 
Snltburn 

l.A.P.S. Co- Educations I 
Dynamic dedicated Schoolmas- 
ter. with right experience, 
sought to Join new Headmas- 
ter. G6od career possibilities. 
Usual residential responsibili- 
ties end Involvement. Sub- 
jects: Maths and Computers; 
French; some Geography. Ex- 
tramural activities and top 

g ames coaching essentials 

lood conditions and Burnham 
Salary, according to experi- 
ence to right candidate. 

Apply Olenhow School. 
Salt burn-by- 1 ha-Sea (Oulibor- 
ough 923211. (19334) 204024 


City of 


«*»- EDUCATION 

COMMITTEE’ 


Principal 


The Central Manchester College Is a new College to be 
formed on 1 st September, 1 963 from the merger of three 
existing colleges; Openshaw Technical Collage, 
Manchester College of Building, and St. John's College 
of Further Education. 

A PRINCIPAL Is to be appointed as soon as possible 
who will play a full and leading part In the planning of the! 
hew College within a consortium of sixth form and further, 
education colleges. The starting salary will be within the 
range of a group 8 College (£21 ,972-E22,929 per 
annum), 

Application forms. and further particulars are . 

. available Irom the Chief Education Officer, ■ 
reference S2AJFC, Education Offices, Crown 
Square, Manchester M60 3BB, to whom they 
should be returned by not later than 16th 
• . April, 1983. 


Technical Studies 
Other Assistants 


BERKSHIRE 

ELSTREE SCHOOL 
Wooliiampton, Nr. Reading 

tl.A.P.S. • 139 boys aged 

a • i3i 

Required In Bepiembar. 
a qualified full-time 
teacher or WOODWORK. 
Applicants should be ablB 
to Introduce bays ta 
elementary DESIGN techni- 
ques. and be willing to en- 
ter fully Into echool life. 
This la e new appointment 
and holds exciting possibi- 
lities. Single accommoda- 
tion available. 

_ Apply to the Headmaster 
for _ further details. 
(19254) 205424 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Other Assistants 

BEDFORD 
BEDFORD LOWER 
’ ’^A.tf.B'. School for tt6o 


, Raqulrtd for September 
1983. e qualified person to 
teach History and Enollah 
throughout the school up 


to Public echool Scho- 
larship standard. Some Up- 
per School work may be 
available for a suitably 


qualiriad parson. 

Further details may be 
obtained from the Hood- 


m aster. The Lower School, 
Bedford School. Burnaby 
Read. Dodrord MK40 BTU; 
*« whom applications 
should be made, together 
with details of quailflan- 


ecule 1, residential post. In- 
terest In games and Choir 
School routine a definite 
advantage. 

Apply with C.V. and numaa 
of two reforeos to Ihe Head- 
master, from whom further 
details ere available. (I9957J 
203624 


Colleges of Further 
Education 

Directors 
and Principals 

WEST SUSSEX 

WEST SUSSEX COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE AND 
HORTICULTURE 
North Heath. Pulborouah, 
West Sussex RH20 1DL. 

VICE PRINCIPAL 
Applications are invited from 
suitably qualified candidates 
with appropriate experience 
for this new poet In e lively 
expanding College. Tho suc- 
cessful candidate will report 
directly to tho Principal and 
deputise for him In hie abs- 
ence. Duties will Include par- 
ticular attention for the agri- 
cultural needs or the Collage 
end the County. Salary VP 
Scale points 2 - 6 £10.920 to 
£12.279.00 per annum. 

Farm end details from the 
Principal at tha afabvo 
address, , telephone Pulbor- 
ough 2394. Closing date with- 
in two weeka of thla adver- 
tisement. (19271) 220016 


Heads of Department 


ISLE OF MAN 

BOARD OF EDUCATION 

ISLE OF MAN COLLEGE 
OF FURTHER 
EDUCATION 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF CATERING - GROUP 1 

Applications are Invited 
rpr the post or Hand' of 
Department of Catering 
(□roup I), duties to cam- 
on let September. 

_ The Department offers 
full-time and part-time 
courses and applicants 
should have appropriate 
professional queliricntlone 
end Industrial experience. 

Application forms and 
further particulars from 
The Principal, Isle or Man 
College or Further Educa- 
tion. Hotnefleid Road. 
Douglas. Isle of Man, to 
whom completed forms 
should lie returned not la- 

Ruur aBnd Apr, v fl 9 o H i a a 


aumr of two ■tran 


HAMPSHIRE, 

MARSH COURT 


EJECTS 


eluding welfare 


gins. ' In- 
jun lor spbjepts to £ yBar oTda 

r«J’ le,, 3 B r. ,,pp 4 y to Headmaa- 
.»V. Broadbsnt with 

Sgiai " nd g rnf °25!^ 6*2*4 - 

KENtA 

SCHOOL 

Banda -la . sp l.A.P.S. . day 
■ffifiol with 430 bdya ■ end 


af older 
boya -and 




Regional Council 

1 * v . '•* ' «. -. • • ■' 


li 1; 




FURTHER EDUCATION 

Dundee College of Commerce 
,3d Constitution Road 
Dundee (Tsl. 0382 27651) 

1 Applications am' Invited, from suitably qualified and experienced 
. persona tor the following post • 

ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL 

Salanr - Head of Department 
wade 14 - £16,878 

Tfje above post la .o/iq of five In a /ocently reorganised 
management structural and has responsibility for a : range of 
central services Within the College as well as lor some courses 
and staff. App fleams: should have considerable teaching 
extaitonM-in further education and haye held a post Involving 
administration within a college. * . 

ApptMtqn term* end further dttalte may he obtained from 

iuc% jraasttpw w 


Other Appointments 

BARNSLEY 

couS$cfi? L1TAN DOUOUfl H 

^DEPARTMENT OF OENERA1 

‘|tu^ ofa MMU 1 Nic = a ™ n 

Appllcationa _ nro InyituU for 
The aucoeeaful . candidate will 


Appllcationa _ nro Invited for 

BP^WfL£iP c ?TA , ftA I * 

Tha 1 auccessrui candidate will 
t* 1 ® Department ’e 16 to 

t , . 9 .m C ^ DU b 1 e ,,m ro.^ B 0 terc ,,, ?S; 

fprodMtlon al In n th* Pd araaf t0 '" ,nl 
* *" matfitioA he/she will . ba 
expected to toach a range ■ of 
clasaea across . the department. 
Applicants Should do crodii- 
Slss with, tsachlng quailflca- 
Jf®"* ■•nd cons Idor a ble^bjt pari- 

fur1fi?^riJ. 0 r n Ucu,a r r°. r ' n -c-n 


^Mrobl,:- Kja^. 


LEEDS ; 


■AN* WAS please) to be rex 
SffljW -noj Ustsir than fourteen 
RJT 1 fPi", the appearance of 
this advertisement. (19SS0) 

220026' 

•’ BERKSHIRE 

?OY ^tSgSSS8 rop 

AASttn? 0 ' 


. lEbdb orammar 
. jUNiolSScftooL 


.Required for ' thi 


possibility thereafter of: ■ ... 


.AW SJS ’J, 
: ... aB*ui3tg& * 



or A Wi"tel g V^' 1 * 

rom let Bo 


and related bu ,„. 

, aieroUl. studies on- -BBC 
; National Cart I flea t a^D i p fo. 
Ca*tifu££* a General 

■SSSSKTttta Pr 8 o a f B e r .Vl B o r )!Si 

qn* «d ve n ( age . r ^* n ° ■ ' yS ° “ 






THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMOff 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
AMEIISHAM COLLEGE OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION 
AHT AND RESIGN 
1983 lrnd r “ r 1 ^"Pthniber 

in) Locturar 1 in loach En- 
glish thruugllnut llin CiiIIciip. 
□ radunlo Willi tnachlnti nim|. 
Ifl ration prererrml. Final yem- 
Btudentx may apply. 

Ibl Lecturer 1 tu teacli 
liDiidicepiiPd etudauts In 
appropriate subject Umax, 
i An experimental project 
offer-inn full-time nducat lonnl 
opportunlllos lu poet- 16 
handicapped etudents will be- 
gin In September. I. 
rx S ?J.« ry - preen nl : 

£3,395 to £9.267 per nmmnl 
(Plus Outer Londuri l-rlnin* 
Allowance £246 pa). 

. * r .? r uppllrnt tun furine and 
further uouill,. plnuer eniitl 

lai'iie e.a.e. to: II unities 

Department . Aiimrslium Cul- 
Ioiip ur IE Art and lifslnu. 
Stanley Hill. AinerHlinni. 
nucklnahoiuslilro IH'7 UIIN 
^ Forme aliotild be mturnril 
by lBth April. < I 'JQuOl U2002A 


HAMPSHIRE 
BASINGSTOKE TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 

Wortlng Road. Basingstoke 
Tel: 34141 

LECTURER GRADE II IN 
GRAPHICS 

To Sturt In September, 1D83. 

Tho llopurtmoiil of Doxl'in 
f Creative Ktudinn la looking 
for somebody with niithu- 
alaam end drive who will de- 
velop and extend tho GrnphlCB 
tone hlno In the Re purl nib lit . 
The person appointed will 
have both tuuchlnu and in- 
dustrial experience and will 
be responsible for the 
teaching, studio organisation 
and ruture course develop- 
ment In Graphic Design. 

At proaenl the teaching is 
with full-time etudents on n 2 
year Dlugnoatlc Course In Art 
and Design IIJATEC start in 
September. 1983 expected). 

Salary on Scale: Lecturer It 
• £6.855 - £11.022. 

Application forms available 
from the Reals tror to be re-- 
turned within a fortnight 
from the appearance of this 
advertisement . f 19093) 

220096 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

CASSIO COLLEGE 

Langley Road. Watford WD1 

3RH 

The following poet is 
available from 1st September 

DEPARTMENT OF POOD 
INDUSTRIES 

Lecturer Grade I • Food and 
Beverage Service 
Applications are Invited For 
this Lecturer Grade l post In 
the Department or Food In- 
dustries to teach Food & Be- 
verage Service to City and 
Oul ds Certificate and TEC 
Diploma coilrsoB. Varied in- 
dustrial experience anil suit- 
able profiiNuloiiul qimlirica- 
tlona would be an iidvuntnno. 

S-ltf-V Scale) £5.335 to 
£D , 267 plus £246 fringe allu- 
wnnea, 

Further dstallx and an ap- 
plication _ form may bu 
obtained from tlia Principal. 


obtained from tha principal. 
Caeslo College, Langley Road. 
Wntrord on ,. receipt of a 
stomped add r os sod envnlopn. 

Complateu forma should lie 
sent within lO days of the 
Bppoaranco of this advertise- 
ment, 1 1 Bat 4 ) 220026 


Appllnllons are Invited for Ihs fol> 
knvlns posts. Bakiy sostex fn 
Mooidsnes wHh ihs Burnham (PS) 
awmi and aubjsot to termsl approv- 
al] LECTURER GRACE 1 on sn In- 
orsmsnUI seals vrlihln tho range of 
H|3Uk£»,M7 starting point dspand- 
Ins on qualMIcatFoni tiidnlng jmd 
wportmea: LECTURER GRADE D 


•xportanea; LECTURER GRADE 0 
M.8BM1 1,0*2. For afl poats than la 
sn Inner London Allowance of CM9. 
ILEA Is an equal opportunities am- 
ptovw. 

6RIXTON COLLEGE 
66 Brfxton Hill SW2 IQS 
General Education 
Department 

R Squired from September 1783, at in 
aduita to i bo present course leant, 
LECTURER GRADE 1 » leech Child 
DovStepment ud Eihteellon (D-7 won) 
on NNED courtcj. 

Applies all ihoukl be quilifled/cxpori- 
encsd nunenr teadien. Expcrtenco of 
, teacfilaa *>udenie of 16+ yeui may be 
. an advantage. Ref: 0 39. 

Department of Buelnee* 
Studies 

LBCnjRBR GRADE 1 to leach Bade 
Bopk-ktcptagfAGcounit and BibDku 
C dcalaUeoi. Couthi Ischide BEC 
(tesenl. RSA and GCB 'O' level Ap- 

■ PS 40 ? Would pirfcrablj be teacher 
• tmned or have mmg leaching experi- 
ence. Rah BS.58. 

AprtlajdM form sad Job deaerfprion 
. awltbte from the ApoltntJons Secret- 
«2L(hfii, B, 1 Barnes), it .the above 

■ addiM.- Phaoqpou reference number 
: and eadOH SAB.. 

CloeiiiB DLte: l5 Aprfl 1W3: 

V CAMMUtWELL aCHOOL 
OP ART AND GRAFTS 
PepWwm Road, 8E5 8UF 

. Tel: 01-703 M87 
Department of Art Hlatory 
end Coneervatton . , 

! lecturer it In science 

AppUadooa tn teVilet} fix appotnl- 
. nwtfrpm 1 September to this pontor 
,* quWfled ectenttei who will Support ibe 

V TVnlmltB «fbt . Ufakaa . f — 


derbybSb ' 

SUG 

n f°Nits$ie r 

PREPARAftcftj 

ABBSTSSBia 

b£3TSUKS 

with experience 0 ? aD 5 l( 
VDloumnnt work ?n fv" 
newly emerging h.m ,he 
groan nasod VoneH. 0 
Preparation. The n*?. 1 
nppulntod will bs reqtSSa 
tu moke a major cnnKiE* 1 * 
tlou to the de J velopffi h "; 
Hueclallet workshnn? 0 
triD rtlsahled and d|iiUv«5! r 
i'Hlsd. and to conu“utB*to 
the developmam of 
Cura element in coursea 
Vocutlunal PrspemK 0t 

lla/xhe will be rsouir«H 
tn aeslst the Hud ol n? 

KM. 

The salary will fa. a. ’ 
accordance with the 

schIbs for teachers 

nSl°caVr D h n m ° nt9 of ^ 

Further details end form 
onpllcption may iS 
obtained from tha (Chief ' 
Administration Ofrieer, i” 
whom thav should be re- 

wM Jn U ' y * a ^W'\£ 

onpearanca of (bis advir- 
tieomrnt. 

Derbyshire Ceuntv 
Council Is an Equal Onpoi^ 

• unity Authority. (5BI51) 
BBOOaa 

LINCOLNSHIRE 

R E- ADVERTISEMENT 

LINCOLN COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

G D E E N P E^ T L M ^ffi)?& 

LEC mathemat1?I 1 * 

A Mathematics ereduele 
with appropriate experi- 
ence is required, iron 
September 1983, lo contrl- 
butn primarily to the 
O.C.E. 'O' and *A' Isvil 
and associated vocational 

g rogrummsa of fared by the 
enoral Studies Depart* 


Salary: £9,355 • £9.267 
p.u. Starting point depen- 
dent upon qualification* 


and experience, 

Application forma end 
further particulars are 
available from the Princip- 
al or the College, Cathed- 
ral Street, Lincoln end 
should ba returned within 
1 4 dnye or thfa edvertli*. 
mant. (19272) 220026 

SHROPSHIRE 

?3§X! eo i 


lBBil (I * PRINCIPAL LE£. 

TURER to act aa Head of ibe 

school or Art. . 

Salary: *1 

with bur at £13.290. 

fu A Rer ,C par fl cul or/Javelh^*. 
from:- Principal, fhrswebnq 
Collcno aj Arka imdTtrfwwJ? 
ny. London tided. Shrew 
bury, to whom ihoy *hould w 
rn turned not JpWr than 
day, 23th April 1983. 


11 K 


partlculerly of their 
pbyelcil proporiici. h 
ojipoinlce will be anieded n «nr in' 
(undimcnlil mearcli. . :. y 

Applfcaikn fbtmi, end finttB.**® 
ere available from Ibo 
•nd dioold be rciunied W the Om.P , 
(he Oowmon wllhlo un d^l of u* 
nd veil Item em. 

HAMMERSMITH AND WE8T 
LONDON COLLEGE 

Gllddon Road, Baron* 


r^T T TTT».iC.i-.- * 


t — -*-**rr P wwuw v v u wu' 

I toff W of. Drawing and Print- 
’.A kncwitdgo of televeoi erl aeierieli. 


LECTURER 1: Coamunlljr Cue 
Required tor Scpierabd 

54rJTtS«tf*: 

EESZES^aSi' 

enee In the caring imW' ^ . 

ADpllcatloo tonne end fifWw 
frSf ri» Principal (Appgta^Ji 
be monied two week* tan «• » 
advedbemenL 

ISLINGTON SIXTH FORM 
CENTRE _ . -■ 

Co-ordlnator ol BwlnW 1 
Studies . •• • 

See ihe toll tdvertfeenMnaJ to G* 
schooU block edvsnbeom. .. 

KINQSWAY-PRJNCETON 

COLLEGE 

Department of Lag 11 ■ n ° - 
Buajnafta Studlap .... 

S^S &jBgE 

log, (6w luch « d>* "T* 

Preparedon Coune). . • • ^ ■ 

The lucccshl e ^¥*“ n i3 CbUei* 
q Uired lowwt Otatawgf ■ 

term* end lake 1 

in lieu. AppJkaiton ftH»L .“jf . 
deteito rreni Laura , 

sssisasii^=- 




THB TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 1.4.83 

rnLLEGES OF FURTHER WIG/ 

SStm^aTION METnopc 

JDUCAIIUR noiioiiGH o 

mntlnued- LEIGH CO 


ROCHDALE 

B 0CHDALET b E q CHN ica .- 
R BQ U 1 pKJBs'l b l^ 0 ° " ““ 

f s ‘ N 

" ,N 

-BBri-Risar™ 

,N 

Further information and 
.nniicatloa form from:- 

$ p e ' Principal . Rochdala 

TMhnlcsl aat ‘-° ’kiclidolo 

«RV. 

Ooilng data for^colpiof 

aa"" 0 "* 1 i&oft 

8TAFP0RDSHIRE 
mirCATION COMMITTEE 
ItaFFORD^ COLLEGE OF 

SMWand 

ff.ssi 1 lo £9.267 per annum 


WIGAN 

METROPOLITAN 
nOIIOUGH OF Wla AN 

LEIGH COLLEGE 

Tnl: Leigh 671271 

Itanulred aa soon aa 
possible 


sf Admlnlatratlva Salary within Lacturar f I 

tafford College of range £6,B55 - £11.022 


aMlcuVar* 1 ere aval leb le from 

^ t " 8 ..ffo d r U d C n‘T°ft aoK 

iroble’ f er V th el r * e m p lov ee a^'o 

ft3!ffisa. o Mft«ryn»a 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
STAFFOHD COLLEGE OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION 
ECTURER ORADE I IN 

.L STUDIES 

COMMl/NICATlON AND 

RETAILING, 

0,155 to £8,267 per annum. 
Application forms and further 
-■rtlculare are available from 
U» Chief Administrative 
□(Hear, Stsrrord College aT 
Further Education. Earl 
Street, Stafford ST1 A BOR. 

All applicants are asked to 
note that It Is the County 
Council's view that It Is da- 


lectureii 11 

ELECTRICAL/ELECTRON- 
IC ENGINEERING 
Post No. 0-50-22-48 

Salary within Lacturar II 

range £6.855 - £11,022 

Applicants should have 
nn Euqlnoorlng degree or 
nn equtvalont qualification 
■SSL _ V^targeMv bo Char- 
terod Englneora with re- 
cant Industrial experience 
In Electrical/Electronic En- 
gineering. 

A teaching qualification 
*■ doslrublo though not 
essential. 

He/sho will be required 
to teach Elocirlcal end 
Electronic Engineering 

subjects up to T.E.C. 
Higher Cortlfloate level V 
on the Electrical and Elec- 
tronic Programmes. 

The successful person 
will be expected to contri- 
bute to curriculum da- 
yelopment and ta tha 
further development of tha 
extensive laboratory radii- 
tlos in this subject area. 


LECTURER II 
MECHANICAL AND 
PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING 
Post No. 0-50-34-49 


SUTTON 

SUTTON* OOROua H OF 

CaKshIi EN T 

K'Ohtlnnale Road. 

rM^TooaEF BMa aEJ 

M P qS cl Ptti L - P v,bawreiiee, 

JWip e f , aWB!IF*' r Ss„ a 

SUiilic.lSiruSiLAsigi: 

axparlencel. quH,iric « t lon » «"d 

°5- 

Principal of the Colloao to 
whom completed forms should 
bo returned within U days of 
the appearance of this adver- 
tisement. (58480) 220026 


BUMMER IN AMERICA, 

WORKING WITH CHILDREN 
Hundreds of sports 6 craft 
teachers (min. age 19 Vi) 
needed In U.8. childrens 


fci a ra. vuu DUimu- 

®rs have enjoyed the summer 
their lives, ao far In our 21 
year history. Why not become 
one yourself. B weeks, hard 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTH PACIFIC 

Applications ara Invited 
from suitably qualified 

&■ iRdubt! 

rial ARTS 83/24. Cnndl- 
dstee must have the mini- 
mum qualification of a 
Masters degree In Inuilst- 
rlsl Arts or equivalent and 
Industrie! Arts teaching 
experience at 1 ha sei-on- 
dnry lavel. A doctoral de- 
gree with sxperinnee In a 
poet -secondary teacher 
education programme Is 
dosirca. 

The successful candidate 
will work ea part or a five 
Starr teem responslblo for 
teaching ell Industrial Arte 
=9“™" □! the University 
of tha South Pacific. 

Preference win be given 
to candidates qualified to 
teach basic end advanced 
wood working, basic anil 
advanced creative design 
and construction and/or 
mechanical power. 

Tha University has a' 
email number or positions 
within, ite establishment 
ror which tha Drltlah Gov- 
ernment provides aupnlo- 
mentation payments 

(DEBS). The present post 
carries NO auch beneHts 
end Is offered on local 
terms end conditions only. 


COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
TIIA NET niVIEION 
e.fTl. TEACHER - 
llilderstano A.E.C. 

To teach nn E.F.L- courses 
aver a period ol A months ta 
start Immediately. This In a 
sessional appointment up lo 
25 Ilnurs per wank. 

The succnasful applicant 
will iiboiI lo have considerable 
experlonco n( E.F.L. teaching 
■ i all levels (portlculary In 
the U.K.) und hold recannlsou 
TEFL qiiallficatlan such as tlia 
R.BA Cart TEFL. 

Appl lent Ions for posts aa 
summer tutora era also in- 
vited . 

Plnoao write enclosing full 
C.V. tax The Principal. Hll- 
derstono A.B.C.. SI. Pater's 
Road. B roads t airs. Kent CTtO 
BAQ. (I 9448) 380000 


Community Homes 
and Associated 
Institutes 

Other Appointments 


HERTFO RDBHIRE 

SOCIAL SERVICES 
TEACHER - Full-Time.. 
Burnham Scale I plus £1,005 

Approved Schools Allowance. 

£1.869 Extrnneoun Duty 
Allowance for an overage of 
13 hours per weak, and £231 
Fringe Area Allowance, all 


(treble for thair employees to 
he numbers of an appropriate 
bide anion. (19977) 2200 


Applicants should pos- 
sess an appropriate en- 
gineering degree or an 
equivalent qualification. 

He/aha must be able tn 
oTfer s number or subjects 
el T.E.C. Dlploma/Certlfl- 
cate level and one of the 
following specialisms on 
the H.T.C. Programme. 
Manufacturing Technology, 
Control and Instrumenta- 
tion or Materials Technol- 
ogy. Candidates should 
have a recent Industrial 
background and some 
teaching experience. 

The Institute wbb opened 
In September, 1976 as s 
tertiary callage following 
reorganisations and pro- 
vides all 16+ education In 
the Leigh area. 

Application forms and 
furtnor particulars avail- 
able from and returnable 
to The Prlnolpnl, Leigh 
College, Railway Road, 
Leigh. Closing data 15th 
April. 1983. net A13. 
(19333) 220026 


LoUiIan Regional Council 

STEVENSON COLLEGE OF FURTHER EDUCATION 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 0F8CIENCE AND 
MATHEMATICS 
[.■• tally: El 4,808 

S should posses b a university degree wilh honours in an appropriate 
cfpflne and should havogood senior Further Eduoalton academk) 
liai experience. 

• ApptailM(ixm 8 Bndtor 1 hwpBrtiajlaratam:ThePritapal, 6 lBvenm 
. ttolsQaol Further EducaUon.BenkheadAvonue. Edinburgh EH114DE. 

■ TELFORD COLLEGE OF FURTHER EDUCATION 
SENIOR LECTURER I In MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
1 tatty on 80 a ( 6 : E7, 956-El 0,030 

! topaalM the Head of Department ol Mochanlcal Engineering In the totajnfl 

.- l^prepWlkHioIcoteMmodutesloflheworicBhopbBiedoouiseswmlnlhe 

...DepiutmenL 

^ should have approprlalo professional loechlnfl qualifloaliona aa 
warn indiislrifflexperfenoe. 

: LECTURER Ain SECRETARIAL 8TUDIE8 
; tairyon8eatoi C7.856-C1 1,700 
i *?*«llnlhe Department ol Business Studios. 

: OTfc^shouUbeeWBlool(ttarenfloofBul^B,euohMlJW3«llh B 

WnWwfcm to Ihs leaching on Oalsgoiy III ooureea. 

'< b^^ 8tx ^^ WBD «9^ wa[> P ta ™ lnComm ^ oflndbel&8dl " 

' ^JSSSSSJSftB!^^ 


ROYAL NATIONAL COLLEGE 
FOR THE BLIND 

; (Further Education for the Blind and 
Partially Sighted) 

I : - 

Lecturer I in 
Modern History 

: .(EB,Wb-*g,e38 Burnham FE + Supplement) 

<fhallehglng post In ihe National College 
nether Education for the visually handicapped (20U 
ijgentahidente), teaching history ('O’ and 'A'.towO wTO*. 
English In the Deportment of General Studies*, 
teaching experience In school or FE, not 
JjWtaWly with the visually handicapped, la essennaL 
B^llg to adopt new techniques and to team 

^’jurttter, . details telephone 0432 26W2B. 

with curriculum vitae and the nam*® ^ 
-WTetaroe* to the Principal, Lance Marshall, MA» 

: FffM, Royal National Coltege for tha Blind, 
Roed, Hereford, HR1 LEB. 


one yourself. B weeks, hard 
fun work, then up la 6 weeks 
halfday. Flight work visa, 
lodging and board all paid for 
+ a "alary of S230 Or *263. 
„ INTERESTED) CONTACT :■ 
Tim Edwards, DUN AC AMP, 
Berners Street, LONDON 
W1P 3AB. Tel: 01-637 7686. 
(67069) 220026 


Salary: 
15.245 (j 
FS 1 .3032). 


7)10.891 
(£1 sterling 


Colleges and 
Departments of Art 

Other Appointments 


EAST SUSSEX 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

HASTINGS COLLEGE OF 
ARTS & TECHNOLOGY 

DEPARTMENT OF ART 6 
DESIGN 

LECTURER II - GRAPHIC 
DESIGN 

RaT: No. B3/9 

Required ror September, 
1983. A creative and ax- 


Gratulty; appointment 
allowance; low-rental part 
rurniBhed accommodation; 
allowance in lieu or super- 
annuation; three-year re- 
newable contract; detailed 
appllcationa (3 copies). In- 
cluding a curriculum vitae, 
naming 3 referees and giv- 
ing data of availability 
should ba sunt ta the Ran- 
lstrar, University of South 
Pacific, P.O. Dob 1 1flfl, 
Suva, FIJI, to arrive no In- 
ter than 20th May 1989. 
Applicants resident In the 
U.K. should also Bond 1 ' 
copy to the Overseas Edu- 
cational Appoint monte De- 
partment. Tha UrJtlab 

Council, 80-91 Tottenham 
Court Itosd. London WlP 
DDT . Furthar details are 
available from olthar 

address. 09283) 280000 


Colleges of 
Higher Education 

Other Appointments 

WEST SUSSEX 

WEST EU6SEX INSTITUTE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
(Incorporating Bishop Ottar 
Collage _ _ . 

Chichester end Bognor Regis 


SHEFFIELD 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
ADULT EDUCATION TUTOR 
Based in tha Eastern Adult 
Education Divisional Estab- 
lishment. The Tutor la re- 
sponsible for communlty- 
bneod adult education work In 
an innar-clty area (Castle 
Ward) working from the Duke 
Bireel Neighbourhood Centra. 
Candidates should have, ax- 

r erlance af Informal educa- 
lonai work with adults and 
■n community work and pre- 
ferably a teaching quallflca- 

SALARY aCALC: Burnham 
F.E. Lecturer Oracle 1 cur- 
rently £5. 555 • £9.267. 

Application forms _ and 
(urtnor details are obtainable 
from the Chior Education 
Officer tRor. CE/E/B l)T). 

Education Ilapni-tmenl. P.O. 


S ' om the Chlar Education 
fflcer tRof. CE/E/B DT). 

Education Dapni-tmenl. P.O. 
Dot 67. Lnopqld Btrent, 3huf- 
riald SI inj. Anpllcutjonn 
■liould be returneil by lath 

P |fhof field City Cnuncll Is an 
oqunl opportunity amujoynr. 
(19248) 380000 


DANEBBURY C.H.E. 

Warren Pari Road. Hertford 
SO 1 4 3JB 

Required as soon ea possible 
to teach general subjects at 
thla Community Home with 
full-tlmu education, coloring 
ror 37 teonoga nlrle and boya. 
All ability to loach science 
would be an advantage. 

The children have been 
placed in the care of local 
authorities In order to help 
them with ■ variety of per- 
sonal. social and educational 
problems, nnnesbury alms to 
provide an environment In 
which they can be helped to 
develop and mature - 

The classroom groups are 
small, with a team of 8 
teachers, giving ample xrope 
for development of Individual 
work. A parson la sought who 
can work within a fairly 
structured situation but de- 
velop tha work creative y. 
Annual leave 14 weeks Inc u- 
s l vo or statutory and Bank 
llolldnya. Married or sing la 
accommodation may ba avail- 
able. Tnr which an appropri- 
ate charge will be made. 
Applicutlon . forma and 

( uri ror particulars available 
rom tho Principal, Mr. Gor- 
don Gantry, st the above 
address or telephone Hertford 
37 727. _ Pirate quote ref: 
□ 118 CLqsInn _tluto: 19th 

April. 1983. 119313) 400026 


10B3. A creative and ex- College) 
perlencnd graphic designer LECTURER IN HUMAN 
to teach on DATEC GEOGRAPHY . 
draphlo and Exhibition De-. To teach on a C^NAA 


sign Diplomas. 

Applicants should be 
able to make B strong con- 
tribution to tho develop- 
ment or computer graphics. 

Further detolls from: 
The Principal. . Hastln 
College or Arts A Techn 
ogy. Archery Roa 

tnSS oh’xT "TeTi t 0 424 1 


To teach on a CNAA B.A. 
(Hone.) degree In Hietory and 
Geography and on other prog- 
rammes. Applications are In- 
vited for tho above post 
which in the first Instance is 
a two-year temporary 
appointment from 1»* Septem- 
ber. 1986. at a point on the 
Burnham F.E. Salary _ Scale 


Burnham F.E. Salary .Scale 
Lecturer 11 tcui-rently £6.859 
- £10.173) according to qual- 
ifications and Experience. Ex- 


. . m3 8 0HX . T B 1 ; ( 0 42 4 ) portlae in the Held of spatial 

423847. (19059) 240026 decision making II required 

and. In addition, a spec) si lam 
In -regional and economic de- 

’"iesais.vdri. d “JGffi!S-" '■ 

further : details • may be 


[urinoi 11 010)10 as* -q m 

obtained from The pi rector a 


University 

Appointments 

MANCHESTER 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 

DEpA !Sr ULT 


WEST SUSSEX 



Superannuation 


u „?« r V-” d ';;FiS 


the times 

UHWBKP 1 ™" hl „ 1tr 

Oniveraltv 
“ p Pt D, S as "enlarge astabikhml 

anVrVlylBohnfciiOnd 


Adult Education 

CROYDON 

LONDO^B^RGJiaH OF 





lament. 


poHS.’,!"’ Ct- 1 "t? 1 : ' -v 


CYNGORSIR 

H GWYNEDD _ 

■■ COUNTY COUNCIL 
COLEG TECHNEGOL GWYNEDD 

BANQOR 

Yn elBiau erbyn Mte Medl 19B3: 

DARUTHYOD GRADD U 

YN Y GYFRAITH 

DARLITHYDD GRADD I 

MEWNFFASfWN 
A DYLUNIO GWEOL 

a an hafyd g/framjn adeHadel al y gwaiih 6 ddysgu dylunlo 
Jlunladol ao asfodlaethau lllw 

DARLITHYDD GRADD H 

I fotf yn gyfrtfbl fel Tlwtor Cwrs am wafoyddu a da!Mygu - r Cwis 
Cyffredlnol Cell a Dyfcinlo. 

DIsgwyllr Tr ymgafewyr rod wadi arbenlgo mawn agwedd 
berthnasol a medru dysgu dyfunlo a llunladu cyffredlnol gyda 
brwdfrydBdd ec ymrwymiad I fyfyiwyf y ddau flwrs. 

Cyftofi yn unol 9 Qraddfeydd Addysg Bellach Burnham; 
Oarfflhydd Qradd II - EB, 865-51 1.022 
DarBlhydd Qradd I - E5.355-E 9.267 

Ffurflsnnl oala a gwybodaeth bellach ar.gael oddl wrth y 
Prlfathro, Cotafl.Technegol Gwynedd, Bangor. Dyddlad 
oau - 18 Ebrlir, 1893. 

GWYNEDD TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

BANGOR 

Raqirired for September! 983: 

LECTURER GRADE II 

IN LAW 

LECTURER GRADE 1 

IN FASHION AND 
TEXTILE DESIGN 

who can a|ao make a positive contribution lb ihe leaching of 
drawing, design and .colour studies. . 

LECTURER GRADE II 

to be responsible aa Course Tutor for ihe admlnlstraUoi) and 
development of Ihe General Art and Design Course. 

Candidates Mil be expected to offer rfitevant apedallsl 
Interest and to teach general drawing and d&slgn wllh a high 
level pi commitment to atudento on both courses. 

Salary In aocoidanoe with Burnham F.E. Scatea: 

Lecturer Grade II - E6.856-E1 1 ,022 
Lecturer Grade I -E5.355-E 9,287 

Application forma and further pprUculara from the 
Principal, Gwynedd Technical College, Bangor. Closing 
■date - 16 th April, 1983. 
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Youth and 
Community Service 


COVENTRY 

CITY COUNCIL 
COMMUNITY TUTOR 
(WOOD ENDI 

WOODWAY PARK SCHOOL 

AND COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
INC 3 b £ 7.800 • £ 8.760 
Wood End Adventure Ploy- 
ground l» situated on the edge 
of e largo council eatuta- A 
community worker la required 
to continue the development 
of play anti youth activities In 
the Wood End area. 

To dlacuae the post please 
telephone Coventry 61 61 S 3 , 
and aik for Sue Wyatt, P. 
Collins or O- Jenklnson. 

Application forme and 
further particulars from the 
Director of Education . Room 
248 . New Council omens. 
Earl Street, Coventry CV 1 
9 RS . Tel: Coventry 33555 . 

.Eat. 2202 . 

Returnable within 14 days 
of the appearance of the 
advertisement. 

AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
EMPLOYER. 1381761 440000 

KNOWSLEY 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
OF KNOWSLEY 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
PERIPATETIC YOUTH 
WORKER 

INC. SCALE 3 (1 - 3 1 £ 7 . I 46 
- £ 8.034 

Required as soon as possible, 
a rull-tlmn peripatetic vauth 
worker for secondment to the 


Roman Catholic Deanery of St 

Laurence's Ktrkby. 

Merseyside. 

Applications ere welcome 


from disnblad pursuits whn 
have the appropriate qual- 
Iflcatlans/exporlnncn. 

, Far an sppliratlon form und 
further dote I la write to the 
Do rough Education Orricer. 
Education Offices, Hevlon 
Hey Rosd. Merseyside L 36 
3 YH enrlaslnn a stamped 
addressed envelops. 

Closing date la two weeks 
alter the appearance of thla 
advertisement. « 1 8030 ) 

440000 


LIVERPOOL 


COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 
ORGANISER 

FE (BURNHAM) 
LECUTURER I 

NETHERLEY 

COMPREHENSIVE 

SCHOOL 

Chlldwall Valley Road, 
Liverpool L 27 3 Y A 

Mombor of staff re- 
qulrod to Join Department 
or Community Education (6 
■ taff) working under the 
direct control of ihe Heed- 
master in this established 
Community School set In 
an ares or Liverpool main- 
ly made up or overspill 
Batatas. 

Main responsibilities are 
Tar sports development and 
community eoclsl activities 
and ovonts. 

All mnmbers of the team 
work a 10 Hessians week,' 
which Involves working In 
the evenings, split-shirts, 
during the schools holidays 
and with same week-end 
work. 

, Appllcantg muni bo qual- 
Ifled P.E. taachara, or 
equlyalants. Conditions or 
service:- F.E. (Durnhami. 

Applications to tho Head 
Teacher at the School. 

The City Council Is an 
equal opportunity em- 
ployer and wolcomns np- 
p(l callous irrespective of 
.■«. marital status or 
(Usability- ( 10350 , 440000 

TUTOR 

AppJ (cations are invited from 
peoplB with Youth nnd Coin- 
m u n 1 ty wo rk/Tonch I ng/£ ac 1 u I 
Work qualifications and ex- 
perience to work ua Tutors on 
residential, personal davelop- 
mout courses Including the 
Governments Youth Training 
oenumfl. 

..VM CA Grade 2 - £ 3.773 - 
£ 6,324 per annum. 

AH applicants should be 
comm It 1 on to the Christian 
basis of tlm YMCA. Fulr- 
thornn Manor. Camrbldae, 
Smith Hmpton , Hants. 1 I 9467 1 
440000 


^ Royal County of 
^BERKSHIRE 


a) Youth & Community Tutor 

£6,499-£9,519 

b) Senior Youth $ Community Worker 

£8,052-£9,012 

c) Youth & Community Worker 

£7,146-£8,034 

Wor ker 

e) Deputy Youth & Community Worker 

£5,775-^7,359 

AppffeanlsmirathequaKNed Youth & Community Workers or 
ln ' Se ' vlce lra,n,na 

P°al a) Sa ndhurst Youth & Commun (ty Centre: 

* av « P r ° ve >" organlsfng ablffty and will be 

SSSmSSS? ^ e is arie S 600,01 and ®ducalibnarac«vltfes 

and Ihe 1 4-21age group. 

^lUonMdba both a senior worker within the Youth & P 
Community Service and a member of staff of the school. 

Maldenhead* Qrflfln Youlh * Commun l*V Centre, 

COTr^nltyorgan’eattpna, The Worker will be expected to . 
work toward a positive advancement In the sodaleducatlon of 

ypungpeopte and adutlB in the neighbourhood. ' ' 

Poet o) Southcote Youth & Community Centre, Reading: 
Applicants should have the ability to ensure elf active 
man fig ament and administration of the centre and to lake 
jjj'jWS? 1118 0UteJd ^ Braes and Hood lit areas. The 

SpgSSSSSSSM 

Regroup c ? mrmin ^ wf^'parttcuiar emphasis on the 1 4-21 
pipi d) , Twyford Youth & Community Centre; 


;^p^ 5SS5S5^5??S^^ 

Posts) ; Waiprskie Youttii^rhipunltyCenlre, Newbury 


■ w , -jw-Wf-uryv VMUnilWCtll 

WW* 0-0. Canoeing, mountaineering and: 




WALSALL 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
PELSALL COMPREHENSIVE 
SCHOOL 

Pelaall Lana, Rushall, Walsall 
WS4 1 NO. 

Required as soon as possible 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF 
SCHOOL. AND COMMUNITY 
ACTIVITIES. SCALE 3 . Suc- 
cessful candidates will need 
to show considerable Initia- 
tive In developing and manag- 
ing broad based commun I Ty 
provision and will have ex- 

f ierlence and/or qualifications 
n one or more or tlia follow- 
ing: teaching, adult educa- 

tion. youth work, community 
work, sport or recreation, so- 
cial or welfare work. Closing 
date 18th April, 1983, 

Application forms and 
further dBtsils may be 
obtained from the Head 
Teacher of the School on re- 
ceipt of an a.e.a. 

Tins Authority lx an equal 
opportunity 


THE SAVE THE 
CHILDREN FUND 

CHILDREN'S HELP UNIT 

MERSEYSIDE (C.H.U.M.) 

PROJECT 

.. C.H.U.M. la a Commun- 
ity centre. In the Liverpool 
8 area, orrarlng a range of 
service! from basic practic- 
al help and advice through 
la daycare facilities, coun- 
selling end family aupport 
services offering respite 
cere and plnnnsd nr 
emornnnev overnluht 

accommodation. 

Wa are laoklna for nn 
energetic, oxpnrlmicacl Pro- 
Joct Worker with commit- 
ment to work in Inner 
cities. 

Tlie successful nppllcant 
JT.Hf.*, !V! V ® professional 
qualifications nnd commun- 
Ity work experlanra. 
Knowledoe/experlence or 
group work and/or coun- 
selling would be an advan- 
tage. Hours: 33 per week. 

Sleeping In duties appro- 

plr^’,i f eK{?e‘ 1 1 ,B dSfre» WOOk 

£ 7 ?SiV. V + A g?f'. 4 A . ,£3 - 73 ’ 

For application rorm and 
further details please send 
■ tc > Maureen Mud- 
deli. The Save the Children 
,\ lB * Detchelor 
House, 17 Grove Lane. 
Camberwell. London Se 3 

Ap“i l ^8 a 3 ,nB dalo: ,3th 

(Re-advertisement . pre- 
vious applicants . nned not 
re-apply,. (19007) 440000 


Overseas 

Appointments 

ATHENS TO ZIMBABWE 

Hiindradn of teachers working 
“'I tho., world learned 

Teaching English as a Foreign 
Language (TEFL, with Llnn- 
b " forH taking up tlielr 
poeltlan. Soe also under 'Edu- 
cational Courses'. ( 33393 ) 

460000 


CHILE 

™ , aS(fflS. B A'iB 00 *. 

School (3 - g years). 

10% above Bur- 
“, roup • Headships. 
Can tracts are for 3 years 
renewable; faros paid; 

accommodation provided 

“nr d to I u e . d K C * 11 ■ ,:hem,, ■ ,n » | - 

__ Ab JHty to spenk Spanish 
adv^ntsoe 8 t0 1 " arn on 

founder member o“ thS 
Association of British 

millihm h Chile. .EnoHali la 

saHafaSniA ■»- 

a¥ ftf. p . , Ki- b i,b!s , :sa .isia 


ATHENS 

Nursery school for oxpatrlol 
children requires trained In- 
fant Teachers with no less 
then two years experience. 

Please write with details 
to: Mrs Crodock, ID 

Levlthou. Nb« Erl three. 
Athens. (19031 ) 460000 

CHRISTIAN TEACHERS 

Needed for Secondary Schools 
UL and Now Guinea, 

citallsnnlna work. Volunrnnr 
terms. 

c . Missionary 
rni' A' . Shenlny Lane. 
, 2c. d Herte. ALlS 

IAR. (162991 460000 

CYPRUS 

£ g A CH IN c Y P R U S AND 
THE MIDDLE EAST 
E* Bn » 11 * ,ul, 4 r*ds of teachers 
JP.r, PjJ subjects and grades 
to rB ! 1 from primary 

universJty levels lor this 
SEJL j*"? 1,0X1 academic year. 

ESS' no V**' wiirm cll- 
candltions. U amnio ymei.l 
P° r details of how to con- 
ilf* •“SlPFors nloasn send 
“,,^ nd ' Should von find 
ojtar unacceptabln piouie 

tSrn U in'rt hy ' ret K rl * °» p N tora- 

turo and wo shall send you 

POBtBM an * Y ,uaB 30 pence for 

Eplc.'p.o. Box 3711, Nico- 
Ble, Cyprus. (63743, 360000 

EAST MALAYSIA 

school LIJ 'international 

.'“'"nt und junior 

te- "*?■ S? ‘ i.A yB WttS 
s ,c £ h i"*6o sni , ,, o ry nrsvn; 

annum depending on axperf- 
* n ifii«K vvo contracts. 

vl(-«F Dl i'hJK Uh ruM '-'urrlculum 
names and 
rouses or two referees to 

?^Monn1 Ch e r, K K ' nab “'u Inter- 
national School, P.O. Box 
Kinabalu. Sabah, 
East Malaysia. (38203)46QOod 

GREECE 

ATHENS 

r-Jd'r-d qualified governess 
Drov l io. r .-* Q l,va . ‘"/tutor with 
. a *P° r| onco attend 4 
Blrl * “ 0 ® d * - 13 years. 

P year contract. 
April! 1 me bao'dnlng 
U A B 2 inrin Patnou. 

Currl^Ju^^:: 

nu^bVr^H^, 0 nnd 4S0SSS 
GREECE 

Fn?i?ih ta , ach ® p °r English for 
1 Jl D _ LBnn y aBB Institute. 
° ba y J or contract from Au- 
BUa *-. Ver, Good salary board 
and lodgings provided. 
o.ASe'S- Aslmlne 


P u f l d P Bp aa certl ricut'e and one 

ttBsYir Dh ° l 4Vo(Fod 


GREECE 

Athenian Institute rnr, ulrot 

iSPi-yma. 5R° ,, W 

a ?®*' “Visa hours, for Inter- 
view. ( 19381 ) 460000 

V' ^ iA.* 

ISRAEL 

WEST DANK 

Fn F -M ff !n rB ^ , - r t od jl?; a „ r i a - 

BSSra.vSo 11 ® w-rf: 

mnHRMnn tH T PlUB rrso QCL'Oni- 
5 rSn 9 i ri « n i T ? 55 h «r» £ 4.800 tu 
3,300 p.a. free of lax. One 

afr r fa™? Wab, | D co W««t« with 
vlded rM BnCl "'“dicaro pro- 

Applications from cantll- 

ssy.Kan-.Gi 


inn vltaa 
referees 
(Doputy 


lor, with 
■ na names 

l S J' 

Headmae- 


Sl'iSS: 

’T.^Jks after appearance of 
*■*!■ advertisement. Please 
.enclose a.a-s. ( 1946 ai . • . 


460000 


plione number. Apr 1 lean (a not 

b K XWPlf: 

that? !™n! 10 consldnr 

Rtf. flSSIfl) C,ll,an " "“TSUR 

ITALY 

1'ITALIAN IN VENICE*' 

ISBu Jomajrk' wm 

arranged , Accommodation 

tf Pr,t S : . Tha Drltish 

vSSfe r 2: Tef; 86V?5?°( S 4Si?j"‘ 

460000 


SINGAPORE . 

, S ^. TEMA T IC business training centre 

COMPUTER LECTURER 

Ka&i: . a ^ ? 8a ^^, ax ^ , 1W c «-’ The applicant will ba expected to 

BCS Part j ■■■ " : 

“nd Quilde - 747.and 74a : . 

.I^WffilRfi^SSF : . . .. ■„ 

SECRETARIAL L£CTURER . 

I^i^ntewlll be expacled to teach 


THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLfiMEyr 


GOVERNMENT OF BERMUDA 

Ministry of Education 


s^ppl?ia l n n t8 SaPtemb0r 1§B3 ‘ Prefflren “ Wtt 

SPECIAL 

Applicants tor Special Education must have at Isr., 
ofspaclalisl training in addition to qualifications 21* 
Special Programme class taachere in reSli 
secondary schools: Physically handicapped lnd 

SECONDARY H ° nWl 

Mathematics; Mathematics/Accounts: MathemaHo^n^.u 
Chemistry; Physics; General Sclentw/Uo^E?? 3 ^ 
Woodwork/Meialwork/Technimi DrawtS^SSSffi 

'kery; Geography; 


Woodwork/Meialwork/Technical Drawing; ReaSSS 
Library/English; Needlework/Cookery; Geography'lfi^ 
CONDITIONS OF SERVICE pr»Y. «istory. 

Salaries: BD$1 7,340 to BD$23.985 per annum dononHi™ 
qualifications and experience (BD$ fSr£ U s t ^ 
Sf AOowmcg: Some eselstanoe Is provIM tar p8rEml 


Contracts: Three years in the first Instance. 

Passages to and from Bermuda. Paid return leave 
passages between engagements. * av8 

Rent: While Bermuda has no Income tax, teaohers can sxoen tn 
pay one-third of salary in rent. ■ expec< to 

Government Health Soheme: Medical and surgical brntHti 

irssr lon! United Kin9dom empioyer ^ 

Applications by airmail to the: 

Senior Education Officer 
Administration and Personnel 
Ministry of Education 
PO Box 1185 
Hamilton 6, Bermuda 

Cf2K ,d # ln .P ■ff 1 curr, culum vitae, Including full name, date of 
birth, full address and telephone number, marital statussnd 
dependents, nationality, small photograph, oolle«{a) 
attended, degree work and two testimonials and the nunn 

flrSffaSffPn*. f h ° W b8 wlll,nfl t0 P rovlda confldwitlal 
(professional) references. 


ST. ANDREW'S SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 

BLANTYRE, MALAWI 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons 
for the Headship of the above co-educatlonal boarding 
and day school of 560 pupils, which will become vacant 
In September. The school Is multi-racial and multi- 
national and Is run on the British system, taking ‘O' and 
A level examinations of the A.E.B. Salary K22.624 (K1 
= approx. £0.59) together with free house, etectrWiy 
and water. Appointment will be on contract 3(M2 
months, with 25% tax free gratuity plus leave pay on 
completion. 

Malawi is a beautiful and friendly country with modem 
facilities and opportunities for sport and recreational and 
cultural pursuits. 

Applications (which must Include a recent photograph 
and particulars of family), giving full details of 
qualifications and experience, should be sent to the 
Secretary, Designated Schools Board, P.O. Box 6688, 
Limbs, Malawi, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 


MwtowHouw. s 


fnaUgra .Board 


• THE INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL : 
OF GENEVA 

The oldest and largest International school in 
Europe seeks to recruit ' 

PRINCIPAL 

for Its English Language Primary Section, La 
Ghfitalgneraie campus, Founex, Vaud. (Enroimani 
200V5-t 11 year bid children.) ' • , 

Well qualified and experienced candidates 
send, a letter of application, photograph anajn 0 
names of 3 professional referees to the Director 
■General, International School of Geneva, »ne*. ■ 
de Chi&ne, 1200 Geneva, Switzerland by i&tn . 

April - ' •.;v-.' ln ..' 

Starting salary ■ Sf.72,000. Commitment w - 
International education essential; ability to «PW • 
French an advantage. Commencing date. T" 1 "...; 
August, 1993. " ; ."'J 



T HS TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT t.4.83 


QVBR 8 BAS 
^.ilnuxd _ 


ITALY 

UROBNT quallf lod BFL 

&p tinfr d " u)rct * lo ‘°, nch 

asu 1 «-i"25r 


SPAIN 

Malfl TEAC 1 I ERH of ENOLIBH 
roqulrad for langoaga achool 
T° ‘ »»n,mPnio ill Id- 8 outonibar 
M < h ^ r . f l,r ^!^r. intact 


xin i- KF’cSES! 

JfpljJ Rouil. Lonrton W 4 . Tel- 
01-035 3966. (588491 (Snnnn 


M» |. h?id at tlila contra. 
““SSK* h EnolISh and E. 8 .P. 

gui ld**? p , wltli photo 

V>f3 to Pool- _VI« Cabotu 
SSf idlkB Turin- l»MOa oooo 


SYDNEY 


8SII^ ,,eolocic ai- 


Sydney 
LECTURER IN NEW 
TESTAMENT STUDIES 
Application,, are Invltod Tor a 
Lacturfirsliip m New Toatn 
niont StnUlna at Unftan 

ThK >,, .tSL C ,?! Cu . ll °' , °- SyJ,,oy 

Tlila ppsitioi, ia tb i>o rin-H 
from Jnnnnry , 1 D 84 . ADofi 

»"«* 1 " l, °j ,ld Lo litnl.ly qua - 
iriml In Now Tnalmnenl Lon. 
Iiunao nnd Lllnmiuro. 

t> S , 8i l,, S J l iS olo,, !V“ 1 Coliaao 

1B i N.S.IV. vollnaa rocoa- 

iBi.il by tlia Uniting Church, 
In Aiistriilla as tlia teDdilna 
canti'u rm 1 caiiillUalai, for tha 
ministry or the U.C.A. It iS 
" n „ iiut'inomoHs rulloqo work- 

iRS Unite c 3 SfSS? lon w,th 

niT'VSvJ-KiS. 1 W-xSSTTUf 

bo rnnuwnd. Salnlry and olio- 

Ki r' JI!L n, 3 lor . H within tho 

Chn'ritl, * ,ynod or ,hn Uniting 


?S- ° r "W8M6 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


V o Ll7N T A l^Y 'HER vV C E 


AORICULTURE 
TEACHERS for now prncU- 
T.iw band 'O' laval 
naru for rural Bchoaln in 

SWAZILAND. 


Drjres in Agriculture, 
or MUlvNlant. requlrad. 


nur ?I^ / h , ^ ANT 


To run a klndargnrton 
ror 8 Y*w 7 yaar olds In 
Ktswana. 


Full tlulalln of tha aapoint- 
■*■(*» bn nhtnlnotT rrom 
Um l>rinvlD«l. Uni l ad Thaolo- 


OuaJiried teocli nr rn- 

nlred. minimum 8 yanra 
eipcrlenca. 


picul Collage'. 420 Llvamooi 
1983 . 'm’ISst" ,h “ S 7 a ) fl ft|iRKB 


9 year contracts. Includ- 
ing flights and madoBt liv- 


ing allowance. 


Bagrat no funding for 
dependants. 


Write foe detail* Includ- 
ing a ihorl e.v. and b. a. a. 


I™ IV 8 , TS 3 , ‘ BS Reqsnt 
Road, Leioeater LEI 6YL. 
pdSI 460000 


SOUTH WEST FINLAND 

Nuriary/prlniarv School 

Mchsr required to roach En - 


dflh (song*, small language 
■raup* stc) to Finnish chll- 
drsn. said 3 to 6 In large 


Administration 
Local Education 
Authority 


dren soad a to a in inrat 
nubllihsd pre-school • play- 
Kloal In Turku. Finland front 
hnll 1983 to May SI 1984, 
1 dan/SS hours par woek 
Ability (o play musical Instru 


NORTHUMBERLAND 


S3 hours par woek. 


■eat preferred. Monthly Bol- 
en: approx. £300. accom- 
modation arranged. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
££r R v E i E c R e S advisory 

N?r^ §o A r^ E u E m R b 8 eA* D „ V d ,80B 


!? , .“7?l S , C o“'£ B 8r a 5 , | , . n APfl/Stn 


EFL Tgacher required April 

E laaguaoa school In NW 
iln. 


A leUer 

Jfo to: Director of English, 


CtAP-OI, RoibIIb do Castro 
». La CorOns . (19811) 460000 


To taka full responsibility ror 
operations or Careors Advis- 
ory Sorvlce in large rural area 
In North or County which 
Includes Alnwick. Amble. 
Berwick on rwoea. should 
have experience In Careers 
Service nnd hold LOTH Diplo- 
ma In Careers Guidance or 
equivalent. 

Application rurm (aaei re- 
turnable 18.4.83. from Direc- 


tum Dole I 8 . 4 .B 3 . from Direc- 
tor of Education. Cnunty 
Hall. • Morpath Nfi 61 3 EP. 
( 19378 ) 480000 


CAREERS OFFICER 


Herefordshire 


Applications are Invited from qualified careerBOfflcera for 
rosbovepost. 

The salary la on Ihe scale E5.073-e7.645 per annum. 

£*ttw details and appiloatlon form from County 
! mra Centre, County Buildings (Second Floor), SL 
* 8 ,r ®et l Worcester WR1 ITW.TehWoroeater 
Ext. 3496. 


Q«ing dale: 14th April, 1953. 


Hereford & Worcester 
County Council 


^Nttfnont of Education and Science 


H-M. Inspectors of Schools 


^tery , Prlmury and Middle Schools 

l nv hed from men and women, preferably aged 

35 ■ onH a e . r-1 , j ua* 



b , within the range E13,4BO-ei0,93O (up to 
■ LondCK1 ) ■ Pfomollon prospects. 

: (to h® burned by 29th April. 19B3) and 

■ may be obtained from Mr. E. D. Foster, 

?'S^ffvAf < S!? atk>n and 8clence, Room 18/17, Ellzabsth 
London SE1 7PH - Tel: o1_02a 9222, 
' ”^7' Please quote Z/83. 


Staff Training 
Co-ordinator 


(N.E. London) 


Saga oFf«hT D SSJ B Tha Bt Eaat Ham 

iSvSSSTwtth toe 'dahewaf the B fSw 

undertake tote 




Salary- a pi k raw » — , MO “ w mmmm training. 

Secondment from a current position would be considered 


LONDON 
BOROUGH OF 


M 


wmu/f 


FURTHER EDUCATION UNIT 


•The FEU, which is an advisory, intelligence and 


development body for further education, requires 
from September 1983: 


5 DEVELOPMENT OFFICERS 


to assume responsibility for work in one or more of 
the following major areas of tbe Unit's work: 


Vocational Preparation/YTS; 

Adult Educalion/PICKUP; 

Special Needs/Caring; 

New Technology and 
Multicultural Education. 

9licani5 must have worked in further education 


and/or training and must have experience of 
curriculum development, organisation and/or 


evaluation. An ability to work as an FEU team 
member, with FE/l raining staff at all levels III a- 


variety of Institutions and lo write reports is also 


necessary. Teaching experience in furher education is 
essential. The Development Officers will be based in 


essential. The Development Officers will be based in 
London, but some travel will be involved. 

Salary range £10.891-113,1119 

(including £1 ,220 per annum London 

weighting). 

The appointments will be for a period of three years 
with a possible extension of not more than a further 
two years. Secondment fmm present posts is 
preferred but other arrangements, are possible. . 
Application forms and further information are 
available from: Tbe Chief Officer, FEU, Elizabeth. 


House, York Road, London SE1 7PH (telephone 
01-928 9222, Ext. 2410/24M). 


Closing date for receipt of completed application, 
formsls 15th April, isfo. . .. 


INS^TOHATEOPBCHOOLS JOINT PROJECT 


the Inner-city area.The teiBBat of toesaprajectaviffl liwlvelour . ■ 

Irlnor-dty secondary schools and bo atim'^lslBrad by the LEA and HML .» 

Though toB propels concern Liverpool schoote. the Issuosare ot 
national Importance. ‘ J 


SSBSWpaasar- 

following officers fw 1st September, jl 038, ■ 


a) PROJECT DIRECTOR 



■ 


• EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

Staff and Curriculum 
Development Service 

Applications are Invited Irom wall qualified persona with appropriate 
experience at a senior level In echoote lor two poets In the expanding 
Staff and Curriculum Develop me nl Serviced tola Authority. 


1. EDUCATION OFFICER 
(Primary Education) 
HEADTEACHER Group 8 



2. EDUCATION OFFICER 
(Mathematics) HEADTEACHER 
Group 8 



development In ihe Held ol Mathematics along ihe Does recommended 
in toe CoeKcroH Report, and also tor ihedovetopmertol an Interesting 



Ilia anticipated ihat the successful candidate will lake up Ihe 
appolntmentfrom 1 Bt September, 1083. 


Cloelong date for BpplicaUona - 1 8th April, 1983. 
Canvassing will disqualify. 


■ ■ 

OldliSim " 


An liquul O/tfioi lunilx i\mp!oycr 


Senior Management Opportunity 
In Education 


HEAD OF SCHOOLS DIVISION 


£15,234 to £16,183 p.a. lnd. 


Thl* ta Bib Sartor Education OHloer post ctrecUno ttw werit slew ecfnaii 
dMgfon ot a progress** Oder London" Bareugh wMch il i dcp l iig ■ 
postthe approich lo Rg STNlianmentaL oulliirelBiids<sno<nlopnU«insand 
- ia soekkig to foster rniiU-GutfurBJ harmony unongsl the variow ethnic 
groups hi to* local community- Tlw BofOosyi ** bsnafi from #» economic 
regeiwrttion m*uMng from tha London Doddqnd devgJapn»nt sdwngg. 
Thgpofgon ippoMad rtM»e*pac(ad (apteaMl and aefivs part In U» 
Senior Manaoemael 7**>n ol Sw Bduoatai Dapartmwit 
Tha pnwtsibnaiSaoondvy and IB-18 adpogitonit t^nlflr.indWinlgar. 
1 gndlfidporihoMwwflrbBlfiwfvadtoeteiMjwpofcydByalgpmariLHa/aha 
:■ ^wH be apadKsury.raapoiWW*^ tor ttacNng a(a^ NtoVwton andappeala 
; pidcMkim and toe Edwalion Vtvfrnl Svnfa. 1 
' /tppuwfe gfnuU be greduata. teach** ^ttea/.Mansta.aqwtencg lit 
•duoatian adMlntetreUon and »l» need to d*ntonaji*te Um abmy M operate 
atfadivalyal Senior Manigsmanl Iftvaf In a chaDangtog. dsmanjlng. yat 
rewanffiig psat. Prevtous BJpadanba wan Education Offlcw b owsntaL 
It yog wh|t to dtaousa this poet rntonnily, ptaaia eontad Jam* RaBng. 
Dkpqloret EduoatJoa.Talepona No. 644 4545, teat 30 f. 
ftovtoua ajipHcwna irtl automailcalfy be mcoreklnd, 

Appflcauon farms and JurtnarMalU are pvalUbia from Bw CHalEmaulIva. 
Town Hal, But Ham. London E0 2RP. or lakphOM 01-471 0819 J24 hr 
ansowteg semes) quotoig Ratamnee 680398 
OoBtog dale: Hth ^.>1863-. ' - . 


LONDON A 
BOROUGH OFidraK 


NORTH YORKSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 


DEPUTY COUNTY 
CAREERS OFFICER 


£9,504-£10,S63 

The present holder has been appointed 
County Corners Offfcer from 1.7.83. His 
successor wilt possess sound and varied 
professional experience and have exercised 
administrative and managerial 
responsibilities at a senior level in a local 
authorlly Careers Service. 

Application forms (to be 
returned by 15 April 1983) and 
further details from the County 
Education Officer, Room 34, 
County Hall Northallerton, 

North Yorkshire DL78AE. 











THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPle^ ^ 


T*vV ..I I 

- >.-Y] 

* - »'i 

l- . 4 ' : • 

■S'i'H! 

ili.kf! 

j-rifj 


ADMINISTRATION LEA 

tontinuad 

POWYS 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

t^^^v depa,,tment 
UN E Ml'LOYMENT 
SPECIAL [ST CAREEIIS 
OFFICER FOIl NORTH 

CG.B73 to £ 7 . 545 p.n. 

A p pi I cii t Ian .1 am invited fur 
the above ponitlOH which Is 
lianc-J nt Nnwton Carmen 
Off It'D. 

CninlldaiCH simulri prefer- 
tlbly bo n iia lined mid nxiyerl- 
one-oil Car curs orrirni-v. imt 
conBliInrailnn will bo tilvnn id 
u|i|ilicontn with relrvani wnrk 
(•kiiDi-icncu. Cnndlcint<-n hIioiiki 
H aiti n cutrrnt driving licence 
oml (in vi- tlin imn ul n rar. 

Dulles will imlude Inrulvn- 
rurnt with tlin pmiumi Youth 
O|iportiinlt|nt> Pi o nr ci mi no mid 
thi* 3 aiilli Trulnlnn Hrhemn, 

_ Appllrqtlun Forms anil 
fnrthor tlu (iiCIb urn avail uLlo 
frum tin- Chief Cvocutive anil 
Cutiniy Treasurer. Personnel 
Section. Powys Comity Culm- 
s' 1 .' Powys County Hall. l_lun- 
rtrlnUotl Wnl la. Powys LlJI 
31-C, to whom comploioU 
forma slioiild bit returnail by 
no inter than Thumday. Sim 
April. I 90 3 . (19276) 481)000 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

COUNTV COUNCIL 
EDUCATfON 
CAREERS OFFICER 

Application* are liLi-linrl 

orfTro earners 

Officers < male or lenialnl 

or from tliotm currmiily 
study ina for thn Olpluma 
In Coruni'i Culdnnre for 

the nbovn post bused III 

Newark. Duties will cover 
the full mime nf Curnera 


orflcer tusks . ~ inuiiiilirio 

worklnii wlili pupils (both 
ImJI virtually and on n oruup 


hns s», with nninloynm. 
Wltll II ti employ ltd young 
pep pit- and work In rou- 
tine 1 1 on wl in Lho You 111 

Omiortlilll tins I’rpurii runic 
2 1 . 1 . ' oiith Tmliilne 

acliomn. Sulary will |m 
wltlllii thn run in- £5,973 > 
£7,545 an. 

Ao plica i Ion farms mill 
flii-lliiir dr in fls urn nvnll- 
ilbh- fi-um l im Dlrnrtrir of 
Eduroilnn. iCCWi, Curnarn 


SorvU-e Hp. County Hull. 
Went Hr hliilard. Nnttlun- 
lium NbH 7QP. Tnl : Nnl- 


UTl'iihu m ( 0602 I 823 823 , 
f * 1 ■ , 3 ■ c ! o j, 1 1 1 ,| lime id 
April 1983. I'lrasti riuotn 
ref. I 43. 1190741 480000 


Oxfordshire Health Authority 
Oxfordshire County Council 

CO-ORDINATOR OF 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
FOR OXFORDSHIRE 


The holder of tfifs post Is Jointly responsible to both the health 
au honty and Ihe local education authority in Oxfordshire. The 
salary is £11,830 to £14,939 (from April 1983). 

The Unit has recently moved to specially adapted premises 
and the post offers a wide range of opportunities and ol links 
wllh professionals interested In health education. 

Application fonms and further details available from: 

Miss M. Middleton, Headquarters, Personnel Officer. 

Oxfordshire Health Authority, Manor House, 

Off Headley Way, Headlngton, Oxford 0X3 9DZ 
Telephone: Oxford 81 7880. 

Closing date for applications: 15 April 19B3. 


I GENERAL ADVISOR WITH 
SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 
wTVVEEftHLY YEARS (3-S) 
Soulbury Scale HT Group 9 
El 4,31 6-£t 5,51 0 p.a. 

Applications are Invited from highly qualified, expenenced 
persons to /om the Authority's Advisory Service in 
September 1 983. 

You should be able to undertake the pastoral responsibility 
tor a group ol schools and give specialist advice throug hout 
the district in the needs of young children and their families. 

Bradford has a muftl-elhmc population and applicants will be 
required to have substantial knowledge of the City's culture. 

SEElIfjf a va ,| abio from the Directorate 

S^. r?™? 01 Directorate of Educational Services, 
4lh Floor, Provincial House, Market 
Street, Bradford BD1 1 NP. 

Ref. E 1 2883 jTES ^QQpf 

^ dwMVwilsMMh^^ 


DIRECTOR OF 
NURSE EDUCATION 

Grade I: £ 1 3,21 3-£1 5,21 9 

A State Registered Nurse with a related degree 
Is required to lead the School of Nursing Into a 
new era. They will be heading an enthusiastic 
team who, with the right leadership, are ready to 
meet the challenges which will come from the 

UKCC. 

For Jurther details and application form, please 
contact^Mr. M. Ross, District Personnel 
Nurse, Oxfordshire Health Authority, Manor 
House, Off Headley Way, Headlngton, 

Oxford, 0X3 9DZ. Tel: Oxford SI 7644/ 

81 7692. 

£ rl 2 f< discussion, please contact: Miss J. 
Plfodall, Chief Nursing Officer. Tel : Oxford 
817676. 

Closing date: 22nd April, 1 983. 

OXFOR DSHIRE 

•*■■■■■ health At/THOfirrv BBBNHR9 


Administration 

General 


CHELTENHAM 


TIIE BA nCElVOHTII 
GROUP or SPECIAL 
SCHOOLS 

REQUIRE IIOhTEL 
WARDEN 

I Due tu prummlon) 

Thl . s .^ n .‘: ,, ' , y cicr„rs I ruin 

14TII APRIL 1983 
coin mo nt emont arrurdliifl 
tu ovDlliiblllty . 

,To tiikn cumpl'iia -.-liui n>i 

ol Piii-abuln Hulibo Hui.li-1, 
Parnliola llonil, Clicl- 
taiilinm, which k purl ur 
the Duel an worth Gruup or 
indnneurfont . Snei lnl 

Schools, ciirlnn fur innlail- 
lusiecl hay* hrtwnmi the 
lines or 12 to 16 yrn. 

Uutlns ta Include oi-ua- 
nlaatloii and supervision or 
Child Care stuff. and 
general overslullt or ilmlea 
relating thereto. 

In genai'Ul tnrnia. Hie 
work obi Inn t Ion |& u 40 
hour wank, worked In a 
•oven day period, with two 
days off per seven d"y 
period (11,11 ii<iconKui-lly in 
weck-HiiilsI. & lee pin ii -I ii 

duties an rnquirnd. Ability 
la drive cskoiiiihI and own 
trnnapurt un advantuue. 
Nine weeks p D Id holiday 
per annum. 

..SALARY JNC QIIADE 3 

}.* 5, P? Z " *-6-69 A) lllc. 19 - 

25. Plus nualiricatlon Alio- 
wance whnrr applicable, 
plus aleopinn in ill I iiwqiico. 


BIRMINGHAM 


BniTISH POLYTECHNIC. 1 , 
sroiirs A-SSOCIATION 
Invltns Appllrnlliuih l.,r tin- 
Pool of Atliiiliilsli-ut'ir el lhi- 
Asnaclnilun 'a (c<-ii»rnl orrii-e, 
rurronily Hliinn.-d at lilrmlmi. 
hum Pulvli-rluil, . 

Ileapoiifllhi III lus Id i i i r l,i,l,- 
llio supei-vlaimi mid ururnll 
control „r Ceulriil Oifl, e. 
provision or lho mw-i-ssiirv 
adinlnlalrnllvc.- unnuuri si.rvl. n 
Involved in slaiilini ,-tniuirtl- 
tlani for nrlclali I'al vl,‘,-liuh h 
bporta Assotlniliiil. Selin v 
A.P. 4/5. E6.S73 - iIH.323. 

AuidlrntlniiH in wrltlnii. en- 
lIobIiih C.v. oml iiini-K ,,i n,,, 
rcrereea. lo The I'i ksUI'-hI . 
“ J S. A., , /n I . Cimlrey 

Creeu, Tr'ie Lane, llili-v, Ox- 
ford 0X4 4EII. CIohIihi dal.- 
la lat uoHt. A uril 15th, l'in.x. 

Fenhi-r deinilH cun i,p 
obiulneu by wriiinii m 

S' v ° r IHi'inlniiliaei 

Pnlyterlinle. Pei i y Herr- 
nii-nilnn hum li-iu 2511. eiu Ims- 
l"[l IIII S.A.E. Ill ler vli- ivs will 
take place- lit lllreilmilnue on 


Child Care 


Frlduy. UUIIi 
• 19316) 


1983. 

Bciootin 


Appllcntiona fNo farms). 
Loiter to Include ruil c.v. 
ana the names of throe rn- 
fercaa. to the Director. 


Bedncworlh Group of Spc- 
E!“’ Schools, Bacfuuworth, 
Nr. Ctioltonliam, OJob. 


CLOSING DATE for ap. 
Meat Iona 12th APRIL 


iP I nTT En } , ofi V DAT E 29th 
APRIL, 1983 at Parabola 
Hou""- , Parabola Road. 
Cheltonliam. (19426) 

500000 


MANCHESTER 

ASSISTANT MANAGER 
Mani’licaiei- 

£8,300 - £9.500 
CSpeclal Education Mir rn 
Electronics Roanui'cn 

Centre) 

5EMEFIC nrnvlili-a In- 
roi-eiaiion on Hu, ii|<pl(i.ii. 
Non or mirruulni-triMiicH 
rui- puplla wlili apKClol 
r diii-nt lunal neada over u 
nuarlnr ol tlin U K. All »n- 
tliuslaatlc anil nnerftnlh- 

R oraon is requlrnd to oaslsi 
te Manouer ol tlile busy 
oesaiiree Centro, buand at 
Manchester PuIytnUinlc. 

....ll ltep0Bt . ? ,,<1 “spnrlt'iiro 
With special nnrds pupils 
and/or with microelectro- 
nics afid BASIC program- 
ming will be expected. A 
seconded teacher wuuld be 
considered for tills post. 
The appointment Is for 
three year* with a possi- 
bility or extonalon. 

I9B3 D “ lr,H d “ ,B 20th Aprl1 

n & ,r *!j. e £ detail, from 
M.Ed. , Mm,- 
oor. Semerc. Manchester 
Polyleclinlc. Hatliurannn 

OJA. 1 1 93 1 B I 500000 


CAMDEN TRAINING CENTRE 

require a 

Manager 

Salary Scale £11, 205-El 2,31 8 

As a major new employmanl Inflialive, Ihe London Borough of 
Camden Is establishing a Training Centre to assist 
S& d I dUlls *pa«iulre new skills and to helpThem^nd 
SSJ eroptoymant. The Centre Is located at 57 Pratt Street. 
ESSf" T °wn- =, nd wl » provide facilities for around 80 
H undertakes range of skill training. The Centre is to 
be run by a newly formed company wtth dierttahle status. 

Centro to 


lull ro^ 8 r^^n«^ 

b^i ^bKJI nar,B0O j 1enJ ' Manager will haatf a team of 
skill Instructors and support staff and will report to the 
Company s Boani of Directors, while working in close 
M-ope ration wllh the Council's Employment Committee, 

ffl SiS? U Si,h aV0 7 ,a l 1 ? a0 ( ri ® 1 experience in a related 
h , a Iraining/educatlon background. In 
addition, candidates for (his appointment must be abin in 
demonstrate self-motivation In order to provide a significant 
Innovative Input Into this challenging role signmeani 

nBnartmin?ifcP a w On, ^ 0,lie X wi,h ful1 curriculum vitae to: 

Kng dme'S ApTn. 3 ?^ 8 ' ^ ^ n °’ 1A/25£ ^ Ea 

0n the baal8 of ,h0lr suitability 
dteabtemenL * *'*** ° ' ***’ race ' mar,,al B,alua ° r 


The Assistant Masters 
and Mistresses Association 

invites applications for the post of 

ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY 

w 0 ? 9 ualified ' experienced teachers. 
Varied duties at busy Headquarters office 
with major responsibility for advising 
members on professional and employment 
issues.. Salary not less than £8,500 pa. 


Full particulars from the General 
Secretaries, AMMA, 29 Gordon Square, 
London WC1H Of*X. 4 

(01-388 5861 ext 204 ). 

Closing date for M ill M 

applications AM ill AM 

1 B April. n£Sj\ 


(ILOUCH8TEH 


■Siiliill Kii.l, ,l| .s trlii,., ■ 

I. ,1- kino I.u- r... 

Ht'l.-iit In I iir-Mi|i piua-iils in 
vvnil. with i, iiiul |, in ,i 1 1 y ,|... 
l'.r. l . V «'* ‘ hlhli rot • ifiuiiu'iu ■ 
Mill S,-|l| >-1111,111- | hi . 

I'l'-usr will, i,, i |,i- I'rlii- 
1 .li" 1 r«-lp viiui ,|„. 

Iilllx. (., .iHWtilil Chin.- 
Maiiio Si'll, ml . Ilnx. Nr 

SIi-.jii.I, (ilia, i 1 '124 |i 
_ . 3 4UOOI1 

SOUTH DEVON 

1IOC KI ANDS SC'IIOMI. 
i ■ ll lllllrlllll . Sum Ii I ii- v, .ii 
I.. HI III I I an I ll API II. Iti-shlr-m 

lions. .mill. -i- . mu u|| h S.N 

li-.ys H.li.iol, Huuih 1 1. •% , .I, I 
I J«II| lltlllM' IlflllHH Hi .I j I |. m . 
iiliiy.-ii. Fxix-i-h-ii, .. »i...,m 

■ ••rni-i'iu-i-s iimi i-iiiuu ,ii i vim, i 
H<;>'ii mill. "i* 

tiloaw. 1 ‘"iV , . ^ ul»lUM-nlli«iis. 

fllinlSa-, |o ||i„ SiIiomI S.-i-ri-t. 
urv. < 19080) 3401)011 


Education 

Psychologists 

J-i Y , . ‘/.K. , L 1 . 1 A 1 > 1 or n 

EDUCATIONAL 
£?3 v . t ; i , 7VJ. < ? l t : ,Mfi • • 

l| ll..,|ii|i'i:i] ns hdiiii un iiiinsI. 
"iv. /'V'^ SM ! , “hly MIIIIIIM.,.1 niid 

Pwll lnn’l 1 . . EtlUduMoilUl 

> Sy< liulnnlatit Ul Hid ||„. 

” ■ J, 4 * 8 > Eilucai I nil A< I . 

Inllliilly tlm posts will im 
molnlv within the Zndl vlrjunl 
Aariessmtuit Team. Vou will 

Jlnvn| f rin rt i ed pPPOl*t unities to 
lovolop speclBjifit skills and 
lo keei» abreast of roseorrh 

nrn .■ CU Jr“ nt * J *VBlopnioill!i In 

■it oua of usaaflumont und |n- 
torviintiun. It will uIbi. be 

ih’n M s«vh-2 devBlop link* with 
« no SorvIiBj "system* tnuma" 
Function I* ru work 

iiLtition nnd au|mnrt o f i-hll- 

uaS3H Wl1 •••Inriiiltinal 

vvl tnl n mill nst rnmn 
= Bt, R n • An nnanut lul car 
SI" 0 / 5 ll , , yy o'V*. ,M u vullublo. 


Hof. E 12U83/TE6. ,0 ' 

nn “’ One pcrmun..|it Imir-tlmn 
post to work ns n hn vi, ■ salary 
pro mini, a dhtml rar .i"e? 
ISOBS/TtS " iivnllalilo. Rar. E 

3 1 Onu | nil- time pofat to 

work an nbuvn. to covar 

T 1 3Vi? r, { l 42-s ,0 i ,v “ fron ' Ma >' 

lolli 1983. An euBcntfal car 
uaer alluwnnco I* available. 
Rnf. E laiQS/TES- 

Application forms are nvall- 
able from tha Dirortoralo 
, 0| F |c °i Ulroctoratp 
of Erturiitluiial Services. 4 th 
Fluor, provincial llouan. Mar- 
1 fVP ■ Urarif ord BD ] 

Wd nro mi c-iiual oi.port niil- 
llus niiiployar and wclt-dnin 
nppl Irnl Iohh Iron, I'lillilldatc* 
"ii Y nun. sail, ram or dls- 
niiilliy ii till, •». n* ln-r Winn 

t I U0A3 1 3AO(IOIl 


Ancillary Services 


SOUTH DEVON 

ROCKLANIjS SCHOOL 
(.ii lid In lt,li , .9 an Hi Davun 
AsHlataul H. I I Mnf run. 

!UVi , wr.i r,, f- i ' 1<,n,,l i’ 'U’Va ' hlinclul 

m...?Ln.'.a l,,lr . ,,,,l ' r house stuff 

ri.!!« 0> !n . l ur ' ,n bndslt linn 
kltdlieu unit bnilii-titini. 
tis tint Inin-,, rufnroiu ns oml 
ilrlvliiu Itrniiri, nssnii- 
H IF poaslhln. 

I,,0 . n . upiiHrnl ImiH. 

liRmsu. to ni'i Hrhuol Hui-rei- 
iirv. II <1085 l ft. 100(10 


Cheshire ^ 


•"M iMMuua Hre m r i ‘ lon ' <f' 

'•■■ii I or * t». r ° h rrn, r u? 


.. qorbet 

^Pbllcatlun, sr. . 

tr ,>ni nT?. Jnvit,. , 

ff-achers ! 

llniii nuat of pi5f ,U B- 

-fsar rSssr.-'a- 

i oiirniii.ii, vnt * a ? ni to- 

•nnlhods are 

hittfv Wl " b - B “™>|« 

A ‘‘ ,,r |B oaaential. 

I nuurnub'io P b” m 0 , 1 }, A forit 
"ml fnnhar d«u’ri. * Brl11 
FuolAL-np SAE tS .ii **^4 

LONDON 

l-ROMOTIDN ASSOCIATES 
uvninuo of three day, ivSJi 

wp k b W n IU ,, h r r.c[rr d u, b ^ 

randldaiu will hi" 

111 Catholic liturgy and nllg'Li 
I'duL-ntlnn . will he 

numerate and eneroeilr ... 
wUI ha vo a driving fleenc, md 

Tiniae, WCIX 8E2. indlcatlaS 
why they would Ilka lhi to? 
""4 Foal they could do it wd 
and should nnclcue a Tull ium- 
culunt vitae- 640000 


Miscellaneous 


DEDFOUDHHIIIU 

liriUPflUDHIIlUL 

hlHICATION 
COUNTY HTAI'I 
* ; 5. , ' , NTy si ' ai i c M i in i ( : i 

I IjAl.llMl, Sriilti | 

, 1,1 I lull'll thn Violin 
flj'i. ''•"hi from tii-nl niubnr 
. wiirl. in vui lctiis 

EiiVrli * Ilndf.ird. 

Ui.iinnil.il Car 1 1 hoi All.i- 
wnm.n nnyiililo, hihIhiccI tin- 
liurchneo Hliomi-. 

ApnlU-utloil fnrniH n vnl Inlilt- 
ET/M" ,l ‘" ciiii.r EUm-iit inn 
S-.iSC- Hull. Cttul.l. 

well Strnut. Dndlui-d. 111)012) 
660000 


HOME-TUTORS, Scl.nt., 
'"“V?® 1 . e *^-. required la- 
London. 01- 

MB 3 4Z??^ 62B ° B3B mo a 


Mohllo? Work towards full, 
time home- tutoring, lnmr 

London. Maths, Seines. 

P rimary subjects. S.e.e, in. 

orme _ Cadier, 48/4S New 
Broad Bt.. EC3M. (194521 
660000 

TEACHING VACANCIEB rot 
new and qualified teachers Id 
B choole, all areas, now. 

For full details send s.a.e. 
to Toachlno Staff Consultanu 
Hox No TES 4559 The Tlnei 
WCIX 8BZ. (197331 660000 


Outdoor Education 


DYFED 

TY IS AF ACTIVITY CENTBt 
lUnnlly situated In the Brew 
n., neons National Perk in «» 
n ran of outstanding BaoloiJnJ 
Intnrnst und beetity.Tull-iiai* 
centre for Field Studies, nol- 
tl- Activity Adventure »««• 
U.V.P. * N.T.l. trstlWM 
sclinmos. und courses for in- 
iluetry- Courses plsnns n 
Hull your require ei»““ 

tlirrmnh liaison with rs»ld«m 
lliatriirlui'*. AcllvUlos Inel™ 1 
ruiinehm. climbing, eanes. 
rlUlmi. ortenteorlno 
u.-cummo.lnnor , « 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 

WFORTfi * 9iiX& 0aB 

ACTIVITIES 

TEMPORARY MANA0ERS 
PCI. pruvldo nt.M'.'HE 

or in-tlvn rnslrianllel holidays 

diirluii July, * 

yoiiini ponplo nt aUracnm 

Wo IhnroFare ronulre )«ung ; 
onnrnrtlc. “■•V ,u iVarogriS- 

hers to onorete the program^ 

mo, motivate the Men 

euro for the gueele. 

Full dutpile anil 

thin rorm From Oil Hinrwi 

POL You tin Adventurewo . 

BBU Station S* 1 -- hl ”® w UR9 


CYNG0RSIR’ 




pOUNTY COUNCIL 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

(a) AREA EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGIST (EDN 233) 
LLANELLI 

Salary: £13,292-£1 4,469 

Applicants tor this poal must be fluent In Walsh. 

(b) ASSISTANT EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGIST (EDN 151) 
CARMARTHEN 

Salary: Cfl.052-E9.663 

(c) ASSISTANT EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGIST (EDN 199) 
HAVERFORDWEST 

Salary: £a,052-£9,663 

AppHoanls tor the above pools must possess a car. and mUe*9« aWwtJ1C8 
paw m accordance wllh the Coundra scale. ^ 

Anplhatlon forms returnable by 14th April, 1383, ■n£f“ rt ]E Sector of 
arafiobla on receipt of ■ stomped tdd re* Md grwetope fwrim* 


THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 1 .4.83 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION 

^oilnued — — — 

DEVON 

SKEHM LODGE outdo* ) it 

CBI ?.T activity Slid *)*•)! litllfi 

from £33. 1 : H Frer 

e° u J f * ruh by tru*n«rM r..r 

pieces. R *, , y ic mil, i s. 

*5?J?^UIIori-d in yu.,r rn- 

aU w?hS"ph“""- s f Br , n 
w ^ lD oT 3 72 

HEREFORDSHIRE 
SPO B M t1 R * B 0 C U T I?0 < J R 

^fle p reel. lent l«l lioliituyi 
S?, Vina July * A llll tint Inr 
«Sni people .1* uDr.i.tlv., 
r?ntres thrnuohont tin- UK. 
SK tTiereforn m.qiili .. vuuiiu. 

•nergellc. BiithuslueMi iiinini- 
lira to Opera in tlio lir.niritnt- 
nfe? motivate the etnlf ..ml 
rare for t,IB ,, 

Pull details and iipdIIi-.iU.iii 

»orm from Dill Hfnluii. 1'iil. 
foung Ad veil t uro Lt 1 1 . . 8 8 C) 

St., n.ms-oii- Wvre. 
Harefordahlrn HAD 7 All. Tel: 
(0999) 5421 1 - tD3360i ftHOhOU 

minirva outdoor ven- 

TURBb- EnportN III 1'iiiirsei. 
lor schools, Cullen.-*. Mil' * 
NTI. Our 2 farinlmiiao ren- 
trei In thn nrecun Bi iirun-, 
can cater fur 40 i»«->i>lt- 

aach- Courses urn lies I n ill'll 
tp your roniilrnninnls 
Canoeing. Ruck Ullml.liiM, 
Caving. Pony Trokklmi. 
Archery, Orion leer I mi. I>m- 
me. Role Piny wllh vlUnr. A 
Pottery sre aoino 'if tin: it.'* I- 
titles we nan. I’rlumJly hiifi. 
stmoaphero In eninll nrniiiv 1 ). 
Contact tie Far mart, dr- lulls 
snd possible pm-tourm. visit 
ta centres. 

Booklno farms anil a.-htiul 
anqulrles from Mishka 

Cleave, Minerva Outdoor 
Ventures. Cruvvn Hoiibl., 1 B 
London Road. High 

Wycombe. Bucks. Tul: 
10494 ) 445 3 83. litdiuttrlnl 

iralneee, YOP A NTI en- 
quiries - Herve v Petnra Tel: 
0639 130757. >51489) 
680000 

SNOWDONIA 

LLANBERIS - Oulilnnr AlIIv- 
Ity Courses availabln. MOUN- 
TAIN VENTURES LTD. Dro- 
ton Houeo, Greenlilll It nnd. 
Liverpool LI& 7HQ (05 1-724 
2138). 16464 I I 680000 

V0P/UVP llOKitlnn l|al 

Courses. Tolophnnu 063 U 
130757 for details or Miner- 
, !I*. Soutl, WulBH Coil tru . 
1951661 680000 

CGRNELYN MANOR 
RESIDENTIAL COURSES 

The Ideal vnnnn for 

\au«h Train I no Belie mo ru- 
•Identlel courses. 

Arcammodatlun fur up 
to 50 students anil iii'liiiii- 
Psnvlng Biiporvlsorn. 

Fully-equlppml to prn- 
,U * j. b 'I Ilf It (lll- 

Bsndlng outdoor ••viinrl- 


Weli quail Tied stuff with 
Hrtlculur oxparliiiiun In 
innsgement training und 
lauth work. 

pally review of uttlvKIes 
iu progress throughout 
ths course. 

transport . miuln- 
"•nt, Insti-iic tlon . bunt'd 
IIS. jWtommodoi Ion pro- 

CMin, wm,l, » •""« "F 

034 8- 

wrlm io: Mike 
Knm5 r- Corttolyn M tutor. 

rfeSu. «37557^ ,, teb V 6 


English as a 
toign Language 

BRIGHTON 

Kh°OL NTIIE 

E^ g% sa?.va. “Lra 

Aug. Borar V Ponte in July/ 
■JtplIcBlIon fiirm 

»!a!Sa.TEoB.«W“>i 


ITALY 


T‘ y *WHl h ho C l h °,°| 1 ° f 

f~~ss5: n , -it 

hr Wge! h ( , jii l J 1a € rP llor, °4 Cnm - 

P «rlir1n«,Y. }®9*» to SOtlil. 

2L‘« »2 ii- 

ceurae. 13 oorsana m-. 


parsons 


HOMEKHET 

Quill llli'il J-'.r.l.. n-uilivrs rn- 
Fill lhi- Mlltrinld 
Lihtcatlon, 
I Itli July In 1 •) 1 1 1 a ii in m r 
‘I'l 1 11 “Vjillnl.lii hi rctui-n 
Inr i-i-sliloiit lii I tin i ins, 

L.I'IIITS Mf (■ niillr at lian < i,i. 

ililultol ' ,n: lllr,, ‘'tor nf 
lluliilav r.iuirs.'s, Nlllirtni.i 

rASfVffl-. s,rent - SPm"f«t a 

tSB.SOn 7QOQ DQ 

siiMMr.it r.'ounsF. 
TEACIIERB 

rri A l , l,MI lean hors and 
1. 1 in ini- lilr (.i« r s in staff our 
f-'t •'iiursi'S m over 70 ceil- 
tri-H In an ■eul.itin at Englnnd, 
Si (Hill lul nnd VVulus diirluii 
■■hh" July mill Auquni, 

Plrnsii sn n,l C.V. for furtll- 
nm'ili'iilni-i tu Ncii-,|.Aiia]|i, 
iU..i;iuit|.,„ui. 4 □ | „ H i ,,," 

'U'^'-urv. Mnmhi-HiSr So! 

th.iH.hJl 7 00000 

TEACHERS OK ESP/ 
EPL 

.■ ‘Uiiwtnryi Ltd., 

'J*' I'rijfi-ftslrniul Rmiistnr 
li( I .'III linrv of ESI 1 In Iji- 
liirneti-il In hi-iirlnn from. 

1 . Ti-ei'liers uf ESP with 
l-M I nvn nt i|llnl If lc.lt lona/eh- 
li r* t ti'i). n. 

. - *7 mil utile nmlo 

t, -ii, -lii-re t.l RFI. with a 
uiliihmiin of iwn ynnre ox- 
|n*rlniiri*, tinii rpioviirit 
«l li ik ft 1 1 Irnl lulls. uni 

No rhnitm is msdu fur 

JH«riiiii n ur fur ov<m- 

iiiak Job pine- it mu ms. 

Aliplv to: Thfi Socrutury, 
s ,s ijRrni tnr H.nl. Crnni- 
wi-ll IlnuM. 13 (Joint nrth. 

' ui'ki. 1 53 I 6 7 i 700000 


English as a 
Second Language 

BEDFORDSHIRE 

COUNTS' COUNCIL 

gk 5 lV| C ^^„^ E E ,,A,, ™ ENT 

V^V^\ , FN I i^ NQUAGE 

LECTURER 1. 

The Industrial La ng mine 
Ti'Mnliin sorvlco prr.vldos lan- 
ii un iil> and Coniminilrntlons 
li-alulnu nt work far pnople 
wliove first leiiuiingi* Is not 
Ellillliili and rnlutnd tralnlnq 
for nntlvo npnnkors of Ennllsli 
wlin wnrk fn mult I- racial oii- 
virniliiiMnts. Tlir ILT uorvirc 
Is fluunccil by M .S.C, and 
m. rvlr ml throunli L.E.A. 

Applirallami ern invited 
rrain -rund [dates with uapcrl- 
our<- uf and/or qualll Ich lions 
In TES1..TEFL. 

Bulurv will bo In aciortlonco 
with lliirnham FE Lecturer 1 
Btnl.' £5.355 to £9.267. 

Fur further Information und 
uppl Jrntlon forms apply In 
wrltlnn lo: The Director. 

Buds ILTU . The WoHtbourna 
Cnnti'p, Wnfltboiirno Kued. 
find lord MK4D 4I>0. 

Closing dn In rur i-ulltpintoil 
n^ghotln", 22ud April, 


!"»is"n ^th»T» L°. teochlna 

"'n Grou" 1 * I. Nartli- 

“tluslveiv f _A= h °ol“ will bu 

T^tnee. y n „ 0,r “F°G *° the 

^'nlmiim 2uni,#i 10 , courscH. 
dogri, or q “, B ' l . f , lcDIlQ, l Is e 
JJOjll ern Applicu- 

9} 0 4aUon ^0^ n,s- , ?l^ ^ • B ■ ■ccom- 


All bifuul Opportunity Em- 
ployer. (PI 8031 710000 

Appointments 

Wanted 


(i Lit MAN lutlv. .'Hprirlnm ml 
tour her of Ga<riliiin A Lino- 
linim lllsiiiry, nil . German 
i- .in I v. II. A. L.lilintlon, M.A. 
F.d. 1'eyclinlotiy. nuullflnd 

t llr mil I si , H(.<ihn mil tub In 

tmir hi mi ur r-niuiuilllna post. 
London or BE proi ui-rrd. 
Available for Intcrvtnw April. 
Wfltn llus NO. TES 4556 The 
T imes. WCIX HEX. ^BOj^o 

'I earlier. Mlri-SO’it. orrtuniat 
i F. It.L'.CJ. i, liiiHdd In b-t. En- 
lilmiil. olferii nilli.le tu O.C.E. 
iiIho nt line n.K. hiiiI Gorman. 
Hunks .ill iirim I i vn to LtiimirB- 

4W lr T.Sf r « 

wt.iXHtz- 


LINOUARAMA TEFL 
COURSES 

n ?, V A r , tl,B >■■■* fp w »"Bra 
-. nlany p*ppIo have 
at tended Llnguareina 

nh«h'"». ,M Teechlng En- 
S!f !. K* A. F °rel«m Lan- 
guoqn by Direct Method. 

f-lnyu.arama l» "n Inter- 

notional urgonlsm Ion with 
*P ,h “ Unitnd 
Klnudom and abroad and 
employs some 300 
teachers, most of whom 
*}■. Ihrougli our 
TCrL (raining courips. 

This year we will ayaln 
bu rimnlng thenn over- 
pnpuliir courses In Birin- 
liiuhnm. Manchester and 
‘-""‘•h'hurv- culncldlnn 
wlli. school holldsya. Itn- 
sldnntlal Cournes are £129 
.. . V AT 9 ni1 Non-reslden- 

tlul £95 + VAT. 

For further Information 
PloaBe write to The TEFL 
Secret ary, Llnquarama 

Ltd.. Rive rad own Houeo. 
WamrorcL Southampton, 
Humpshlra 803 1LH. en- 
closing a stamped tl6'.Ap1 
addressed envelope. 

(66909) 7 60000 

N OTTING H AM8HI RE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

. EATON HALL 
INTERNATIONAL 

. Cert TEFL. Dip TESP A 
LUenilute Diploma (LTCLi 

Short Intensive TEFL 
trainlnp courses for UK 
and Ovoruees teachers or 
urediiBtes leading to the 
Trinity College Licentiate 
Diploma I LTCLI. Dip. 
TES|*. or Preliminary Cer- 
tificate. Also courses far 
overseas students uf Ell- 
flllah. 

„ For liDtullB write toi The 
Registrar lief TES/EOD, 
Eaton Hell International. 
Retford. Nottlnghuinshire 
DN22 OPR or Tel: tu777l 
706441. Telos 37794 
M KLEIN □ EH I . (IB240) 

760000 


TEACHER TRAININO DIPLO- 
MA COURSES by lioine-Btudy. 

Far further details send 
stamp. The School of Modern 
Montesaorl, (Dept 111, P.O. 
Bov 132. Powaey , Wiltshire. 
England. (19738) 76000D 


Personal 

Announcements 


BUDGET LOANS at 
APR 22.4 varlDhla 

HF8 arrange secured loans 
for Homeowners 
Exunpk £3,000 tor 5 ynis repays A 
£76.17 monthly. Icrtl imounl pay- 
able £4,670 20 whWi ttlil bs re- 
(kued on ftrty unaoimt. 

Bonow tram ladO-EM.OOO and repay 
over 3-16 wire. II you htw mortpepe 
errtati w Court Judgments corlact ul 
(oi tree eflvtea. Ho Wervn« - speedy 
and conhdsnllal postal wvlca 
For mitten dililit phone oi write lo: 
HOMEOWNERS 
FINANCIAL SERVICES 
OaRriBVB Bank Chambm 
St Giles Square, Norihamplon 
0604 34141 


■ FUNDS URGENTLY 
REQUIRED! 

Would your school or da*s help to 
raise funds lo enabfe Uils charity to 
continue educating refugees from 
various coiwiMss? 
Speaker and exhibition avallabla. 
Contact: Secretary 
E.F.R., 3 Morton Road, 
Exmouth, 

9. Devon. Tel: 03932-641 B. 


Education Courseg_ 'SSSaS 


„ “ n A ? ,,n Cliiidi-nn's 

®i«Tl«a. Mail tuition Suh.s 
Fr0 '* hooklul 
cnildrort Fnaturrs. ITEfli. 5/ 
59“art, Srtlfnrd. 
fnW> h n“ ,,,r 6I>B. 

103732) ROOOOO 


SCH °OL OF 

^Jhh3P, tae ' 1 by the British 

'o'sil 0 ’" 1 t P“ c hors (or 

Bthv l J u ne 2 7tli 
tii?^?nai aduiv 1', Small mul- 
«rS °S*> enviM cl *“aea. Prn- 
c a 100 n2 1? 1,1 ° 1 1 1 ' Solary 

V'lih l i? r '» wSfi» Wook ■ . Goud 

“te- ^-ib,7, t r n o l , r “ 0 r i: 

& with Photo- 

kuL snd ““ fro,rl I fluel- 

experienced 

r ’i 11 c.v. ami 

. S esat gwvjj: 

vnnnn« 


PIMiltlMS I.ANGUAflE 
rOlMlhiJ* 

.lulu uni. ul ike world's 
1 1- in 1 1 n <i Li-uinH ul Lrl. 1 I'ti- 

fuKHlllllllfl July 3r,i l<1 

Sa'I't . . -44th. 

Adults. . . Clillilrcii. 
Tn.u'linr Tralnliiii- hvcel- 
luril. nay. Cniiturhiirv. L.jn- 
(Ii.ii und llrluhtoii, 

Ni-ml SAE for n mi II cut Ion 
C:T > 3VtJ ' "^OOOO 


I. EARN TO TEACH 
ENGLISH IEFLI 

bummer 

ONE WEEK RESIDENTIAL 

usi-JisafR^iifsiSiv- 

H Y. 

Tho Course Objectlvo: 
iiiio wnok. 

^ From £80 P-w. Inc. 

Ccmriei” 8 Tins 
Vernon p 1 P.V- C “-."b l° r 

■ s-'SFS 

Doctor) can 6* factures 

UNsJst you BBlftl " eultRm. 

dB g S-d for 

iju tulle of amVlce to: 

pcuidunri. advieury co p i0 . 

Oml re o *iia 7UP. 

Uos 1 67. Birmlnghom 
1 65503 > 

INTEHPRETEKS t unerring ■ 

cnurecs uvallnbl" Ion- 

no 07. Navv Bond Bireet- 


For Sale 
and Wanted 


THE T| MES NEWSPAPER 
■ 1975). Etltiihiircili 
Courant 11795 - 1968). 

Beautifully prase rvril . orl- 
fllnal iHsunn. Mnvt d Lit ns 

evu liable fur Hirltulny. 

Aniilvursary ulus 
yo-oo. Tel. 0492 31185. 
163367) 860000 

TIMETABLING ON A IBOZ 
esn save tlinn and Inipraii- 
llie quality ol your tlnim- 
Bbla, Fur details, write In 
Tlmatablu Byslums. 39 
Somarset RdhiI, Krumn . 
Somorwi or To|; 0373 
63749. 103733) B6POOO 

CARPETS mul Curprl TH«m 
R lmDvt trade urE.'r*. Most 
m «k«s- Free dcllvrrv. Uurda- 
va Carpels. 87 CriiM (irn.-n. 
«?STn ,v ' ^r Llvuriinul . Tnl: 

92- Pe. 8 -. 74839 & 71165. 

(6391 7l 860000 

FOR SALE Srveral high nunll- 
*V, srcond-liand or gnus. 3>ja- 
I06u 'day I 399-321 B leva-u- 
Ingsi. 136063) 86UOOO 

PIANOS WANTED. old ,ir 
modern, iiprlnlu ur Groiul. 

Specialists in G.i I'liian I'luil-n. 
Nailonwhle snrvii-ii. 

Write or PIiuiii* Mt'llnnil 

Phiiius. Kind L'ilvvar-1 PI. 

Dlrillliighiini 1. 02I-45B ‘4006 
anytime-. I5fl2.ll) 860000 


Holidays 

and Accommodation 


Hontflad Conference 
House 

Centra lor young people In the 
heart ol Nonotk Broad and. Close 
lo coast and Norwich, sullatole: 
Environmental studies ale. Groups 
to 36 persons max: 

A Jew summer booUngs 
sUfl avallabla, oontact: 

The Warden - Norwich 737216. 


ADVENTURE HOLIDAYS 3 

woaks Kustmilr und Ludnkh. 
Ottoman Turkoy and Blnck 
Son. Syrln. Huun Ovnrlumi. 
17 Stanilitirpe Itoail. Lundon 
HW 16. Tnl; 01-769 6659. 

(66701) 880000 

ARCHAEOLOGY IN ISRAEL. 

Volunteer dlugers noaded 
for that dlffarnnl holiday 
next summer. Send s.a.p. 
to: Project 6 7 (TEt, 36 

Great RubbrII Str«ei. Lon- 
don WCI. 01-636 1261. 

1040911 B 80000 

CORNWALL Farm House 
Arcomm. D/D. oven Inn tnrnl 
optional- Coinral for tc,ur- 
tuu . KnuaoiiablH rules- T«f 
Llakaard (05 76 1 4 3372 . 

1199151 8R0000 

COTSWOLDS. Tanrhera de- 
rachod bungalow available 
August 6th to 37( It- Sleeps 
5/7. £70 waek. 0453 B36T. 
(18429) 880000 

DUBLIN, IRELAND accom- 
modation offarad In Beauti- 
ful home and aurraundJngB. 
raring family Refs. top 
courses arranoed-parenfB 
note phone Dublin 880 744. 
(19463) 880000 


EhMOOIt AT EASTER 

Snt bnlwnnn Hills & heu. 

S ulnl position, lovely riar- 
cii. rkitilloin tinrklrnl. 
R.A.C. Itsi.irl. Hiiriialil 
rillnn fur rlilldmii Apill & 
Qiiobnr. 

Ilnrlrv llrmsf lloPil, 
Iruhain Ruiul, Mliinluml. 
Soinnrs.-I. lul. 0643 2850. 
■ 57 545 i BllOOOn 


Home Exchange 
Holidays 


A CHANCE lu suniplr otlior 
llfcstylcv - n- ul- f rnu . S.u.n. 
t» INTER VAC Honix Ei- 
i-riHiinr-. 6 slilllillu l.ucin. 
Alluitri-P. Ilurt.y . Tnl: 0.332 
558931. (6 1444) 900000 

EUROPE. USA. ( ul invlv - 
nullHiiiii: your )ii>iiiu lor 

hnlldnv‘1. S.u.n. Inliin limiiu 
1 1 . ■ 1 1 lI .1 v i . Z'J I’nri -vllrvu. 

Cri-Uiliiu. f uitllll. (67’44‘JI 

900000 


Partnerships 


HUSINESM I'ARTNEIlS 
II you n rn IriiviiiM tti«i iir.ifpa- 
tlon Uni 1 n r F llm kuowlrdrje 
ur (liiuiu-o to viiicntil w«- ran 

IO Junlrinif) Parlnurk. I 1 
Ilnqlinnl Sir cat. I .oir I dt.ll 3 W I 
IIIN. lul: OI-H2H „3428. 

I I 908 7) 920000 


Typing and 
Duplicating 


FOR HOMEOWNERS i 
, In 14 days- Also 
«« «.? 'WiMori* .ages 


ieSBS“«AWft. F TH p o°7Vd 

h ° l,r *800000 

HOLIDAYS Ah D PBRBOhAL 
LOAM from E100 Brranscrt 
without spcuijtv or rielay. 

lemiyn hiro^t. London ^ , HWi 
&EW. Wrltn. phone or tnl 
for written torms. Tele- 

?5633, I ' G ‘ 800000 

IMMBDIATI ADVANCII 

" £100 io £20.000. Written 

XL n 'U U VSTVfn sY' Dover 
Street, PloradlUy, L 0 "^ 1 ? 

IMA. ( 56928 )^ b ° na 
J ^ B c^f U U r T ^ Q k.e. a r“oV D -J^ 
SCRIBEB 355 ^Id nacUgrd 

(Wv/s) L lu3 90Q&h> 

l J? M J n °yr NE A^ 

^ l: y,.4 1 4°6 0 a-3...04|56, oo 
hour snswerlng). (36 8 {fooO0 

* aloansT 

feSg-- '-emirtflOhe^rur 
* nd “if o'nce you learn to 

^C s CoH"ffhor k =? 

asWosJ' ioW'". ms 


FRENCH CANALS For the 
Ideal schuol group or Family 
holiday, charter a converted 
river-barge twilit skipper 
and crawl for from £300 per 
week Tor up U) 12 peraons. 
Some weeks at I II available 
August/Septomber. For 

brochure etc. Tol: UIdeford 
(02372)5024. ( 1 &089’ 

880000 

FULLY EQUIPPED English 
speaking school in attrurtlve 

surroundings With present 
attendance ol 25 Children - 
aged 3-6 Plus, run on 
sound commercial basis. 

Ample living accommodation 

£79*000. For' further details 
apply t Sprailey and Co., 

Chartered Surveyors. 33 


Chartered Surveyors. 33 
Craven 81.. London 3VC2. 
Tel:- 01-930 9803. Telaii:- 
28332.(190881 8BOOOO 


GENEVA. FOSTER. For « free 
copy of this attractive post- 
er. together with our 
brochure on Individual In- 
clusive hull days to that 
beeutirul city. write nr 
phone TIME 6*F. 2a ChM; 
tar Close. London BW l . Tel. 
0 1 -233 8670- ■»B386» gfluoop 

ISLE OF WIGHT 

For o friendly waterside 

holiday. ,r ¥- in „ “"'ilSSS- 
cnnaoinu- rrutflinn. ulru 
watchliifl. wolklnfl. 

(no. paint Inn. 

? r aH.V UlP Cen e «.e* 

«t New f?r- '*n9«3? 
XSUft IBS . 158 25J) B 80000 

SNOWDONIA - LLANBF-lll-S - 
Accommodation. Isr«n lioimo 

TTh„ Brncmi _ Hotim . 

Creenhlll nnad l.'vii-rpuoi 

LlB 7 HU- ‘051-724 2734). 

(64640) 8800110 

SWEDEN Inrun ■elnctlml 
"dellohtful chalets hy 
ur soa. Ejjanipljj M ir I- .!.! 

ferries £283 for 3 vln 1 •*■««« ■* 

§5v n e t de 1 n W f h br AU a ,,: ^S& ** J 

VACATION*. Europe. Anini- 
V tca. Haino Eschanjae. Iiitnr- 

ini.. BP « 1 24. 6Dtoi, Ly.iu 
Ce des Ol ■ Franca. ■»ffi> o « Q > 00 

nnlBCOLL HOUSE 200 slim I e 
P,qLb partial board. 

#?] «£ Mill l*a • Apply ) 72 New 
Kent Rosd. London 3El. Ul- 
703 4 173- (57441 I 880000 


IIIAMS r.ff.ir- uro I imlonn I 
ivtilnn v|. n. \Vi- nice) vour 
■ i.'.iilllnn . C.'t-nipPlltivt' ralOH. 
I.ityiml mil] tliiHlnu npi'i lullnts. 
VnrU'lv (if ivpr tm <■( avnll- 
utile. It I tin 01-3H1 0 139 fat 

KdiHtl.iiiul llllui million, 

i 39 7 73 1 960000 




PICTUREPLATES 

A unique way lu preserve L'hildrcn'Mtrifinal 
drawings and rniw money For your schuol. 

Maecher Pictureproducts Ltd. 
r 1 PO Box 95, Kilbum 
London NW67KJ 
J Phuiw: 01-fi24 2870 


SOUTH DEVON 

Hiking - Sailing 


Or just peace and quiet. Special Mini Weekend breaks - 
2 days or more. Good food, good accommodation, Lin. 
Licensed with private parking. Telephone (0548) 
561215, or write for details lo; Hope Cove Hotel. Inner 
Hope, Kingsbridge, Devon TQ7 3HP. 

ASHLEY COURTNEY RECOMMENDED. 


Properties for Sale & Wanted 


JANUARY 


fly Dirrcfion of Trustees diiif 
The British Red Cross Satiety 

THE PAL.A.CE SCHOOL 
ELY, CAMBS. 



i'RPriP 



A migniliccnt building duinu fiuiii the I61I1 Cnitur v uvcrlvoking Tin Liieca 
and the West From of the Cathrdril 

Used (or nun y years Jia School for iho physically haudicjpf'i.'d but rv^dily 
jdjpubli: for orhercuuiMiunil uwi. 

TOTA L FLOOR AREA abou 1 22, 000 square fret, mainly on two (loots 
ALL MAIN SERVICES Gu-ftred Central Healing 

Two sens l-de lac bed Houses nearby 
ALL with VACANT POSSESSION 

LONG LEASE FOR SALE 

73 years unexpired at a peppercorn 
Sole Agents: DOUGLAS L. JANUARY AND PARTNERS 
7-8 Downing Street, Cambridge. Tel: 63291 


By Direction ol the Staffordshire County Council 

NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 

THEMADELEY COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

A Fully Equipped Modem Teachers Training 
Coflego 

Close lo M a Motorway and conventenl for many conlres . 

375 Study Bedrooms- Library - Dining H ails - Concert Hall 
- Admin Is iralive Offices - Many Lecture & T ulorlal Rooms - 
Conference Suite - Gymnasia & Indoor Pool Complex - 
Common Rooms - Chapel - Staff Houses & Flats 

IN ALL OVER 1 60,000 SQ. FT. 

AU within extensive land scoped campti a of about 33 acres 
IDEAL FOR VARIOUS INSTITUTIONAL. COMMERCIAL. 
RESIDENTIAL. LEISURE & RECREATIONAL PURPOSES 
(Subjocl to planning consent) 

FREEHOLD 

For Sale by Private T rooty - 
All with vacant possession 


63 Temple How 
Birmingham B2 SLY 
Tel: 021-632 4292 
Telex: 335 355 


Chesshire, 
Gibson 
ACo, 


34 Brook Strut 
London W1Y 1YA 
Tel: Ot-491 7030 
Telex: 21187 









